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ST. DAVID AND THE SORROWS. 


OW David goes to Derwen field 
To drink the early summer peace, 
The Oak his shield 


Against the noontide fervencies. 


The daisies are his thousand eyes 
To see the holy unseen things 
Of earth and skies : 


The ardent swallows are his wings. 


‘‘Green herbs,” he said, “to heal my mind ; 


The sky is my soul’s firmament : 
And here I find 


My heart its last terrene content. 
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“The living south wind in the leaves 
Is like a lovely thought, 
That going, grieves 


To go, but staying, stays unsought.” 


But there’s a footfall by the tree 
As soft—though never south-wind’s noise 
So sad could be— 


As on his ear breaks Mari’s voice. 
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She tells him of five bloody deaths : 
ne Of Kynon, by the lime-kiln found ; 
Her shaken breaths 


Paint the red scythe, the shameful wound ; 


And of the mother near St. Bride’s, 
With three babes, murdered in their bed,— 
(She tells beside,—) 


The blood-stain on each pretty head. 
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The dreamer wakes. Ah, who shall keep, 


For even one white lovely hour, 
His heart asleep,— 


When Sorrows call and Death has power? 


And David leaves the Druid’s tree, 
And by her side from that sweet place 
Goes silently, 


Not peace but pity in his face. 


The Sorrows call ; and David goes 
Into th’ impassioned world again 
Of hopes and woes: 
So must we all,—both saints and men. 


ERNEST RHyS 











Spring. 


WITH CONSTABLE. 


ACE our admirable Ruskin, faulty and great, a lover of Turner should be a 
lover of Constable too. The range that permits the true appreciation of 
the one involves some appreciation of the other. ! had been Constable’s 

lover for many a year—had pored with delight over pictures and sketches that he 
had wrought, and prints he had supervised—had written, first, in a French Review, 
then printed in a book of my own, something about him that witnessed, not 
indeed to any full understanding of, but at least to my deep interest in, artist and 
man. But with all that, I had never, till last October, seen the land that produced 
him, and the haunts that were those of his youth. Hampstead, a resort, a 
dwelling-place of Constable’s, in his later life, was familiar enough to me. Brighton 
and Weymouth, too, and the Sussex Downs—I had found him there. But the 
country-side of his birth—that retained, to the end, his deepest affection, and 
inspired so much of his work—I had never seen it till the mid-October of 1899 ; 
and then I found that to see it was to appreciate, even more deeply, the art and 
truth of the master. 

I went to Colchester—if I recollect rightly—on a Saturday morning ; took up 
my abode at the “ Cups”; inquired which way the land lay, so to speak ; made sure 
of my bearings ; lunched ; and then, in a direction not chosen carelessly, took my 
afternoon walk. I went in the direction of Constable’s own villages ; knowing well 
that I should stop some miles short of them. My walk was in an upland country 
north or north-east of the Colchester railway station—it was a long field-walk. And 
there, without specially looking for, or specially expecting him, I found Constable. A 
day or two afterwards, driving to his villages—crossing and recrossing his River Stour 
near Dedham Church, near Stoke-by-Neyland—I found him certainly not more. 
It was perhaps about three o’clock, when I stood that Saturday afternoon in the 
high grass field, with a great tree, a wind-blown Constable tree, in the very centre 


of it, and, at its sides, blackberry hedges. ‘There was the slope of it; the light of 


it; the lowland country beyond, with a slow stream deploying to the sea. Above 
all, there was the weather and the sky. The weather brisk; a sky of autumn 
cloud, shifting and luminous. One’s “ great-coat”—Fuseli’s first thought, before a 
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Constable picture—one undoubtedly wanted, and had; but one’s walk would be 
over before there was any need “to call for one’s umbrella.” Not only colour, 
and light, and that which in comparison with the symmetry of the Old Masters 
I may describe as “ formless form,” were there ; but the scale and the spaciousness 
too—those only of three districts that I am privileged to know at all in the 
England I love: the Sussex Downs, the Wolds and Moors of Yorkshire, and 
now the rolling Essex upland of pasturage and ploughed land, which more than 
any other is the country of Constable. 

A day or two afterwards I took the drive to Constable’s villages. ‘The learned 
had told me the way, 
I must not do this, 
I must not do that, 
they had said ; it was 
by making a certain 
round, in the direc- 
tion indicated, and 
not the contrary one, 
that I was to see the 
land—to get, . best 
of all, at its. real 
characteristics ; to see 


large yet homely land- 


all been minded to 
paint it. And I was 
docile ; I was amen- 
able ; I followed the 
leading. 

Starting from 
Colchester main 
street — from the 
quaint old town that, 
standing on a peaked 
hill that dominates 
a plain, is the Puy 
of the Eastern 
Counties, as Puy is 





Porch of the Church of East Bergholt. the Colchester of 


Auvergne — you at 
once descend rapidly; then cross a canal, pass into the suburbs, leave on your 
left hand the railway and a big Charitable institution, and on your right a rose- 
garden that has given new fame to Colchester; and then you slowly mount again, 
the carriage road skirting the upland fields I had walked in on the Saturday ; and, 
after a certain space of table-land, you reach Great Horkesley, from whose park-like 
Rectory fields you may get perhaps your first glimpse of the square-towered Church 
of Stoke, gleaming in morning sunlight amidst its setting of autumnal woods on 
the long-stretched hillside. The drive of a mile onwards takes you down into 
Neyland; but, in descending, there is one point of view not to be lost for the 
world. At a certain point of the road the tower of Neyland is to be seen in the 
tree-embosomed valley—a middle distance that has, for its not remote background, 





it as the master of 


scape had most of 
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the steeps and wooded slopes amidst which there asserts itself the tall tower of 
Stoke. Just as you enter Neyland, you cross the Stour, into Suffolk. You notice 
Neyland’s own attenuated, naked, meagre tower. Then you mount again, to Stoke. 

At Stoke, with all the placid beauty of the hour and scene—for the day was 
typical October not at all, but a St. Martin’s Summer, so unlike that first Saturday 
of Constable’s rougher weather—I was unable to contain myself: I got out of the 
carriage. I read the other day—in the Quarterly Review, I think—that the great 
Goethe, to the very end of his life, to the last day of more than eighty honoured 
years, shook a little nervously, vibrated with feeling, when in presence of a human 
personality with the charm of beauty and youth. Allow us, then, as common 
folk—‘“‘men in the street,” as the phrase is—to be a little excited in the presence 
of exquisite Landscape. At Stoke—as I avowed before—I got out of the carriage. 

The Church, large and noble, can only be important as it is, by reason of 





Stoke-by-Neyland. 


the fact that in the pious time when it was built, wealth as well as piety belonged 
to that land. The Flemings had settled there, with industries then remunerative, 
long since extinct. As noticeable almost as the church, is the large, level church- 
yard, flanked by a natural terrace, with lime trees to the south. The lime-tree 
terrace—for it is high noon now—is all resplendent sunshine: copper, and gold, 
and sunny green. I take away the vision and the memory, and, with that, I get 
again into the carriage. 

The course of the drive, now, is through Hadleigh to Stratford. I am without 
recollection of Hadleigh—though it, no doubt, as well as that other Hadleigh of 
the Essex coast, figured in one of Lucas’s mezzotints—is not without its place in 
the work of Constable. We are on low ground now again, and approach Stratford. 
There is a fine, great, florid Church at Stratford; and, standing under it, looking 
across the wide green flats, the tower of Dedham is seen on the first slope of 
gentle hillside that mounts northwards. Outside Stratford—‘‘ Stratford St. Mary, 
from London fifty-eight miles,” says the milestone—you cross the Stour again, are 
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A Summerland. 


once more in Essex, out of Suffolk, and the road slants upwards a little, to the 
broad, clean Dedham street. 

Why is my ingratitude so perverse and ignoble that I have forgotten the 
name of the village inn, when the names of so many other hostelries, sordid and 


A Heath. 
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unsatisfactory, are graven yet on a brain of uncertain service? I fave forgotten it, 
anyhow. Yet it has not been inflicted upon me that I should forget also the 
honest landlady ; that I should forget the deep, bow-windowed room; the slice 
of succulent cold beef—a sirloin never prematurely tampered with while it was 
yet hot, and therefore, when at last discreetly cut, found juicy and admirable to 
its final inch—the good Cheddar cheese, and Cobbold’s ale. ‘The house is 
Cobbold’s,” said the handmaid who set me my lunch; and “ Heaven forbid,” said 
I, in pale imitation of the only traveller I have known more “sentimental” than 
myself, “ Heaven forbid that it should be any other’s!” All this good fare awaited 
me in the parlour, with a horsehair couch, a varnished map of Essex hung on 
the wall, and, in a great glass case, a stuffed otter. “Caught in our river, but 





Noon. 


before I came here.” The handmaid, again! ... But I thought I was at Dedham 
to see Constable. 

Flatford Mill, that he painted so often, is down the river from Dedham. 
The Glebe Farm—familiar also—is by Langham Hall and Church. “ Willy Lott’s 
House,” which is introduced into the famous “ Hay Wain” that Henry Vaughan 
gave to the National Gallery, and which is the subject, too, of one of the less 
important of the Lucas mezzotints, is, again, upon the river. 

I am brought now to these “ Lucas mezzotints,” which reproduce so marvellously 
that Art of Constable which itself reproduced—even finely exalted—the Nature he 
lovingly beheld. And so—asking the reader to believe that I got safely back to 
Colchester, having spent an hour, after lunch, in the broad, well-to-do tranquillity 
of Dedham village (I drove back by a shorter road)—I leave my personal experience, 
and shall set down, in the remaining lines, such particulars as may be well, about 
the publication once ignored, now greatly sought for, which will help Constable to live. 

Claude made the pen-and-ink washed sketches which he calls Lider Veritatis 
for his own satisfaction, and as a businesslike series of memoranda of work he 
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Weymouth Bay. 


had elsewhere achieved in full. A hundred years later, Earlom came to engrave 
them. ‘Turner, not unmindful of this long record, which an engraver in mezzotint 
had made, of the art of Claude, came—in a fashion which in a previous number 
of the Patt Matt MaGazineE I have been privileged to describe—to secure for 
himself a record, not of particular compositions, but of the whole range and spirit 
of his art. Such was his Liber Studiorum. ‘That work, in his turn, Constable 
must have known, and the range and spirit of A7s art it became desirable to him 
to set forth. Aided by the talent of David Lucas, he expressed both to perfection. 
The prints, which it was arranged should be from end to end in pure mezzotint, 
were not nearly as numerous as those which, half a generation before, had, by the 
arrest of their publication, ceased to expound, so to say, the varied ability of 
Turner—they were not a sixth part as numerous as those slighter prints which, at 
an earlier day, had furnished, so to put it, a charming illustrated catalogue, of the 
themes of Claude. In the matter of numbers, these transcripts from Constable— 
these visions of Constable rather—could not compare with Lider Veritatis or Liber 
Studiorum. Yet they keep their proper place. In the preface to the now rare 
volume of mezzotints—which every possessor should prize—Constable, amongst 
other things, says this :— 


“The author rests in the belief that the present collection of prints of Rural Landscape 
may not be found wholly unworthy of attention. It originated in no mercenary views. 
He had imagined to himself an object in Art, and has always pursued it. Much 

of the Landscape forming the subject of these plates, going far to embody his ideas 
(owing perhaps to the rich and feeling manner in which they are engraved), he has been 
tempted to publish them.” 
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There is no doubt that Constable meant all that he said about the “rich and 
feeling manner,” and the praise was deserved—yet I had it from Henry Vaughan 
himself, who studied these things always, and knew their history, that Constable, 
during the progress of the prints, was constantly preoccupied with David Lucas’s 
tendency to keep them, as a whole, “too black,”—his business it became to see 
that they received their adequate share of the light and sparkle without which 
the life and movement of his art could not be rendered. But, to resume :— 
“Tts aim,” says Constable, ‘is to increase the interest in rural England; its 
professional purpose, to mark the influence of light and shadow upon landscape.” 
And again, “to give to ‘one brief moment caught from fleeting Time,” a lasting 
and sober existence.” They do this perfectly. 

Again, Constable says:—‘“‘In Art, as in Literature, there are two modes by 
which men endeavour to attain the same end. In the one, the artist, intent upon 
the study of departed excellence, or on what others have accomplished, becomes 
an imitator of their works, or he selects and combines their various beauties: in 
the other, he seeks perfection at its primitive source—Nature.” And the painter 
adds, with admirable truth, sentences of wide application, to be for ever 
remembered. ‘‘The results of the one mode, having the appearance of that with 
which the eye is already familiar, can be easily comprehended, soon estimated, and 
are at once received. ‘Thus, the rise of an artist in a sphere of his own, must 
almost certainly be delayed—so few appreciate any deviation from a beaten track, 
or are qualified to judge of productions bearing an original cast of mind.” 

I may add, for any reader who may chance to be concerned with the words 
that have fallen from me about Constable, and with the illustration of his art which 
this magazine affords, that there are few places better than the Print-Room of the 
British Museum in which to see the whole long series of mezzotints. They exist 
there in different “states ”»—showing the steps by which the perfect effect was arrived 
at: showing too, in some cases, the plates’ subsequent deterioration. 

And I will add one other thing. As a Londoner, loving the ordinary street, 





Salisbury. 
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Summer Morning. 


with its comings ‘and goings, its commonplace fortunes, its gradually written 
history—much as Constable loved his upland cornfields, and his great, dark trees 
by the clear stream, which I love too—I am interested in thinking, as I pass, 
sometimes, by a second-rate byeway beyond the remote western end of Buckingham 
Palace Road, at the far end of Ebury Street, that it was there, in grey and 
ordinary, now almost squalid Westbourne Street—‘‘ 27, Westbourne Street, Pimlico, 
1833 ”—it was only beginning to be Pimlico then—that there were issued by the 
engraver, Lucas, publisher as well as craftsman, these delightful things, which bring 
home to us, as much as painted canvas, the vitality, the charm, the freshness of 
Constable’s art. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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“< 


To endure and to pardon is the 
wisdom of life.” 


ERE and there within the suburbs of London, amid such unromantic and 
modern surroundings as tramways, hansom cabs, and gimcrack villas, a 
house of more old-world aspect may be dimly seen, standing back from 

the road and shadowed by the obscurity of foliage more venerable than itself. 
One such, at any rate, existéd some years ago in a popular and thickly inhabited 
district to the south-west of the great City. It could never have been an attractive 
residence, and it was long since any money had been expended in an attempt to 
beautify it. The walls were stained and scarred, the boughs of a smoke-grimed 
maple cast heavy shadows across its weather-beaten face, and lauristinus branches 
obscured the light of the lower casements. Weeds flourished along the edge of 
the short gravelled drive, and it was many years since the gate had been painted. 
In one of the upper rooms, looking over the broad causeway on which the trams 
passed and repassed each other in ceaseless monotony, a young girl sat idle. She 
was pretty and dark-eyed, and, to judge from the expression of her small mouth, 
discontented. Her gown, though simple, was carefully made, with little touches of 
lace and ribbon upon it that showed signs of thought and attention. ‘There were 
bracelets on her wrists, and her hair was claborately dressed. All this trouble had 
been taken mostly for her own satisfaction, for she rarely saw any strangers, and 
the other occupants of the house, consisting of her grandfather and two women- 
servants, were entirely indifferent to the fashion of her garments or the brown 
waves on her silky head. 

On this particular evening, when a scarlet sun shone on the windows of the 
stiff little villas facing her till they looked rosy and almost picturesque, and the 
trams were loaded with busy people leaving the City for the fresher air of the 
suburb, Viola Brenton was in a disagreeable humour. She had that day found 
her grandfather more entirely impossible to live with than ever; and yet she knew, 
if she were to leave him, that she had not the vaguest scheme in her head 
as to how it would be possible for her to lead an independent life. It was true 
that this old relation of hers was nervous, fussy, and unreasonable, that his hatred 
445 
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of seeing new taces seemed to grow upon him, that his conversation became 
drearier and seemed to embrace an ever smaller range of subjects as time went 
on. When she was cross and irritable, his manner would become provokingly 
submissive, and he would tremble like a_ sensitive child. ‘This was more 
exasperating than if his temper and language had been violent, because it made 
her feel that possibly it was she who was in the wrong—a detestable sensation. 
As regards money matters, on the other hand, she knew that he was as generous 
to her as his small means allowed. He never grudged her a new dress, or a 
book that she wanted, and he was always sympathetic and kind when she felt 
ill or tired. Still Viola was miserable. The sort of life that she had been 
compelled to lead had served to accentuate all that was least lovable in her 
nature. She would have loved stir, brilliancy, and change; but each of her days 
was merely a repetition of a former one, and there were no cheerful to-morrows 
to dream of. Now that she was eighteen, and had no longer any enforced 
occupation in courses of study at the High School, time was endlessly, hopelessly 
long. ‘The stillness of the house oppressed her. No one laughed, or seemed 
to speak in any voice but a listless monotone. Her grandfather seldom read 
the newspapers, and, as far as she knew, cared nothing for politics, art, or 
modern literature. Sometimes she found him sitting in his own gloomy room 
with a volume of Macaulay’s Essays, or a novel by Scott, on his knee. But he 
never seemed interested. He would put the book down and look up at her as if 
he wished her to talk. This used to provoke her; she considered that he ought 
to have been absorbed in his volume, therefore she did not humour him by 
speaking. She would affect not to notice that he seemed to be waiting, but 
walking round, pretended that she was trying to find something,—and so left him 
to his solitude. Possibly this occurred in the morning. Then after she had gone 
out by herself,—for she disliked walking with him, his pace being so slow,— 
she would return and dress herself in one of her pretty gowns for the midday 
dinner. Her grandfather’s deliberate way of eating was another annoying trait. 
He did everything by rule, eating his meat first, then his bread, and _ lastly 
drinking one glass of weak sherry and water. Almost every day he used to make 
the same comments on the food, remarking that the cook made excellent puddings, 
and that the present butcher was, he believed, a most honest and estimable 
tradesman. 

Sometimes he would ask Viola a few questions about her walk—whether the 
wind was colder than yesterday, or the sky clearer? He never seemed to take 
interest in his neighbours, although occasionally, after persuasion, sarcasms, and 
ill-concealed sneers from Viola, he would consent, in his odd shrinking manner, to 
her wish that she should invite one or two friends to tea. His granddaughter 
always felt ashamed of him when, with evident effort, he shuffled nervously into 
the drawing-room, greeted these guests, and finally vanished into his own room. 
He looked so odd and shabby, and he never had clothes that fitted him, while 
his hair, which had been red and was growing grey, was always too long and 
unkempt. He was a very tall man, and stooped much, and there was something 
painful and depressing in his aspect, difficult to define. 

The sun sank behind the prosaic grey houses, and passers-by went their way 
laughing and talking, while Viola sat at her window, resting her chin on her 
hands. Presently a bell, which had a low, half-hearted tone, rang out for tea. Old 
Mr. Brenton was in the dining-room awaiting her. He was standing, as usual, by 
his plate, with the brown urn in front of him, and a dish of eggs or hot meat on 
either side. Viola took her place opposite him, and noticed, as the light filtered 
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through the shrubs into the dusky room, how very pale he looked. His large 
awkward hands seemed to shake more than ever. 

“You look tired, grandfather,” said the girl, with a yawn, and a glance out 
of the window at the last glow of sunset. 

“*My head has been painful to-day,” said the old man, “so I had to torego my 
walk. But I daresay it will be better to-morrow.” 

“T hope it will, I’m sure. You know you promised to take me to the 
pictures!” Then she added, in the sulky voice that he knew only too well, “ But 
I am so accustomed to disappointments, I have no doubt I shall bear yet another 
with philosophy. Besides, if you will give me some money, I can go alone.” 

“Oh! yes, the pictures—I forgot. I have no doubt we can go, Viola, if you 
wish it.” 

He did not look overjoyed at the prospect, and after a time his granddaughter 
observed: “I am sure your head only gets bad because you don’t have enough 
air or exercise. If you walked more, it would take you out of yourself.” 

When tea was over, she went to the drawing-room, and sang French songs. 
until the parlour-maid looked in, and remarked that Mr. Brenton would be much 
obliged if Miss Viola would not sing any more that evening, as his neuralgia was 
still painful. 

The girl shut the piano with a bang. ‘‘ Always the same!” she said aloud— 
her eyes flashing. “I can’t even amuse myself with my music on account 
of his mania for quiet! My life isn’t worth having! ‘This is a_prison,—it’s 
purgatory, and I don’t know what beside.” She flung a piece of music on to 
the floor, and went up to her own room, from which she did not again emerge 
that evening. 

On the following day, old Mr. Brenton, though his eyes still wore a harassed 
expression, pronounced himself well enough to take his granddaughter to the Royal 
Academy. Owing to his ill-health and the shattered state of his nerves, he always 
brought forward some objection whenever she suggested going any distance alone, 
although it was not easy to see what protection such a feeble old man could be 
in case of an accident. 

At midday this illassorted pair found themselves sauntering through the 
crowded rooms at Burlington House. Viola was looking her best, clad in a neat 
gown of black-and-white check, and wearing a becoming blue-feathered hat on 
her dainty head. It was of no use to expect enthusiasm or sympathy concerning 
works of art from Mr. Brenton, but he seemed to enjoy himself in his own fashion, 
although he kept losing his place in the catalogue, and making, in consequence, 
such foolish remarks about the artists that Viola was more than once on the point 
of thoroughly losing her temper. 

He had solemnly announced that a masterpiece of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
was the work of an obscure female painter, when Viola noticed a man standing 
near them and watching herself and her grandfather with a kindly but amused 
air. She blushed angrily when she met this stranger’s eyes. He was of attractive 
aspect, and he appeared strong and intelligent. Several times she felt that his 
gaze was resting on her, and she was keenly aware that she wished it to signify 
approval. Once, when she spoke sharply to old Mr. Brenton, she fancied 
that the man looked annoyed. Then they lost sight of him for a_ time. 
They had now reached one of the smaller rooms, and a group of people were 
crowding round an evidently important picture facing the doorway. Viola and her 
grandfather joined the little throng. Between the shoulders of the spectators she 
caught sight of a presentment of white cliffs, a strip of vivid blue sea, and a file 
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“* Sauntering through the crowded rooms at Burlington House.” 


of dark figures chained together. Then she felt Mr. Brenton’s hand gripping 
her shoulder. 

“Come away!” he said, in a strange voice. 

The girl looked sharply at him. He was trembling from head to foot. 
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“‘What’s the matter?” she asked impatiently. Then, as he merely turned 
towards a seat in the middle of the room, and sank down on it, without speaking, 
she became angry. 

“For goodness’ sake, grandfather, don’t look like that! Do you feel faint, 
or what on earth is it?” 

He stared blankly at her, with a hunted expression in his eyes. 

“Why on earth can’t you answer? Grandfather, it’s really maddening that you 
will always imagine yourself to be ill when you come out with me!” 

There was not much of truth in this last remark, but Viola was too annoyed 
with him to weigh her words, or to regret if they gave him pain. 

Suddenly a calm, well-modulated voice at her side arrested her attention. 

“T am afraid that this gentleman does not feel well. Would it not be better 
to get him out into the fresh air as soon as possible ?” 

Viola looked up into the handsome, strong face of the man whom she had 
before noticed. But he turned his eyes impatiently from her, and bent sympatheti- 
cally over Mr. Brenton. 

“Let me give you an arm, and take you through the crowd,” said he, gently. 
Then he added, “I am a doctor, and so am only too glad if I can be of any use.” 

The trembling man looked up gratefully, and nodded his head. Viola followed 
them through the rooms, and down the wide staircase. Mr. Brenton, usually so 
averse to strangers, seemed to take kindly to his new friend. The latter asked 
him one or two questions, and then walked with him to a chemist’s shop, where 
he gave the old man some remedy. Viola experienced a sense of humiliation. 
This interesting and good-looking person, to whom she would have liked to talk, 
seemed completely to ignore her. He was oblivious of her well-fitting gown and 
her new blue feathers, and she might as well have been old and plain.  Vainly, 
while they were in the shop, did she try to attract his attention. He replied 
with a sort of indifferent courtesy that was galling to her vanity, and all his interest 
and sympathy were lavished on her grandfather,—who to-day was more tiresome 
than ever. 

“T am very obliged to you, sir,” said Mr. Brenton, when the doctor, raising 
his hat, was about to leave him in Viola’s care. “ You have been kind indeed! 
Yes, thank you: I am better—really better.” 

The doctor turned quickly to the young lady. “ Does he often suffer in this 
way ?” 

“ Yes—well, sometimes. He is very nervous, and gets faint now and then,”— 
and, she was going to add, “He is odd and unlike other people ”—but checked 
herself. 

The doctor looked rather earnestly at Mr. Brenton’s wasted face and figure. 
“Well, he is not in a good state of health now, by any means,” he said, in a 
low tone. Then he added—half shyly: “ Here is my card. May I come and see 
your grandfather one of these days? I mean, of course, for a friendly, not a 
professional call?” 

Viola’s heart leapt. Here, at last, was a prospective visitor of interest! She 
was quite determined that Mr. Brenton should not discourage the suggestion. 

“T wish you would!” she cried warmly; and almost in the same breath she 
informed Dr. Lascelles where they lived. 


II. 
VIOLA was sitting by the open piano, waiting, rather restlessly, for her grand- 
father’s visitor to come out of the dark little sitting-room opposite. She was looking 
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very pretty, and her cheeks were brightly flushed. ‘The window was open, and 
the sunshine fell in streaks on the shabby carpet. The room smelt of wall-flowers, 
At last she heard the door open, and Dr. Lascelles’ voice speaking to Mr. Brenton. 

“Well, I'll come and look you up again soon,” he was saying. ‘And, if I 
were you, I’d go and sit a little in the drawing-room, where it’s sunnier,—and 
get your granddaughter to read the paper to you. ‘There is a very interesting 
article on Egypt in the Chronicle this morning.” 

“Thank you—thank you; but I am really quite comfortable here. I fancy 
my granddaughter is busy, and I don’t want ever to be in her way, you know.” 

The door was shut, and in another minute Edgar Lascelles walked into the 
drawing-room. He was without doubt a person to inspire confidence. His face 
was full of kindliness, and his eyes—as a sister of his used to tell him—were like 
those, of an honest retriever dog. His many poor patients would have declared 
that never in his life had he willingly inflicted bodily or mental pain on any living 
creature. But to the young lady who was awaiting him, with an anxiety that he 
did not realise, he had been more than once severe and harsh in his words. 

“Well, Dr. Lascelles!” Viola smiled one of her brightest smiles as she spoke. 
“You look as if you were very busy, and want to hurry off! But do sit down 
for a minute. I read the book you were so full of,—and now I want to discuss 
it peacefully.” 

The doctor did not respond to her request, but remained standing. “I was 
just telling your grandfather,” said he, “that he ought to sit in a_ brighter 
room. He is very old and feeble, and you are as strong as a horse. Why 
don’t you change rooms ?” 

It was three months since Lascelles had paid his first visit to the Brentons, 
and since then Viola had become accustomed to his outspoken manner. Somehow 
or other ,it did not offend her, although she had heard from his lips many truths 
that she would have tolerated from no one else. On this occasion she did not 
reply, and Lascelles continued : 

“T must now hurry off, because I have just had brought before me the most 
horrible case of cruelty to a child. The people will be punished, and, I trust, 
very severely. I wish that there could be a tribunal to try the mental cruelty 
that some people, who shiver at the idea of physical torture, so often inflict. Both 
are equally detestable to me.” 

“T suppose,” said Viola, flushing, and speaking very quickly, “that you are 
darkly alluding to something that I have done?” 

“Well, to be perfectly honest, I was, and am. If you were to be brought 
before a just and impartial tribunal, and your slights and sneers and neglect of 
the poor old man in whose house you live were to be described in detail, what 
do you think the verdict would be?” 

“Tt is you who are hard and cruel!” cried the girl passionately. “Who are 
you to judge me? You have freedom, you can go where you like, unchecked ; 
you have friends and interests and a career before you! What have I to look 
forward to? Only a monotonous round of days with a wearisome and unsympathetic 
companion, who———” 

“Stop!” said Lascelles, his eyes flaming as brightly as hers, “I will not stand 
and listen to your unfeeling words about a saddened, broken old man, who suffers 
great bodily pain, and has obviously at some time or other been through intense 
mental anguish. He gives you a home and all the comforts that he can afford, 
and if you even knew the meaning of the word pity, you would try and make his 
last days as bright as you could. Instead of which, your conversation with him 
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is like a series of pin-pricks, and when you don’t insult him in words, your silence 
and air of boredom in his presence must be even more galling.” 

There were tears, more than half of anger, in Viola’s eyes. From no other 
human being would she have suffered such reproof without forbidding him to come 
again into her presence. She despised herself for not being able to dismiss Edgar 
Lascelles, but all the time she knew that to see him, and to hear him, she would 
give up all else in life, even if his face was stern and his words most cruel. 

When he was gone, she went up into her room and cried bitterly. She tried, 
very vainly, to convince herself that she disliked Dr. Lascelles, and that she 
regretted that they had ever been brought into each other’s company ; she attempted 
also to contrast him, to his disadvantage, with a visitor who had come to visit 
Mr. Brenton once or twice when she was a child, and who for a long time had 
represented her ideal of manly perfection. This guest, whose arrival she well 
recalled, had disturbed her grandfather very much, doubtless by his fashionable 
appearance, his over-smart clothes, his self-satisfied swagger. Viola saw him still 
quite plainly in her mind’s eye. She remembered his brilliant tie and shiny boots, 
his waxed moustache, his bold, smiling eyes. But when she was a child he had 
seemed to her fascinating. She had admired his jokes and his noisy laugh, and 
accepted his presents of chocolate with alacrity, while he had patted her on the 
head and declared that “by Jove, she has a fine pair of eyes!” 

Viola, sitting in her dusky room, with her tear-stained cheek resting on her 
hand, almost mocked at herself. She knew that in her present frame of mind 
this vivid personage and all his kind were repulsive to her,—that the only face she 
admired was one that was both strong and honest, with thoughtful eyes and a 
kindly smile. And as such a one rose up clearly before her mental vision, she 
sobbed as if her heart were nearly breaking. 

* + * + * * * 

A week elapsed before she again saw Dr. Lascelles. She had come in, tired, 
from a long walk across the common. As she had strolled over the shrivelled 
grass, with a red sunset dazzling her eyes, she had been thinking much about 
him. So it was as if in answer to some questioning, that she found him standing 
at the door waiting, when she came home. He was bareheaded, and the red light 
showed up the lines on his forehead very distinctly. He looked grave and anxious. 

“T have something serious to tell you,” he said, when she drew near. In 
spite of the brilliant sky, or perhaps because of a sense of contrast to its radiance 
and glow, the house looked unutterably dark and sad. Over its dusty windows 
the boughs hung gloomily, and it seemed wrapped in a silence that was almost 
like pain. Viola raised her eyes to those of the man who stood beside her, and 
followed him into the drawing-room. She drew up the blind, and a red streak fell 
across an old photograph of Mr. Brenton, in a broken frame. ‘The flowers in the 
vase on the piano were dead, and the maid had forgotten to remove them. Some 
withered leaves lay on the carpet. Viola noticed these things as she stood, with 
the doctor facing her. 

“T was present to-day at the deathbed of a man in my hospital, whom I had 
known for some time,” said Lascelles. ‘‘ He had never been confidential to me 
until yesterday, when I gathered, from his disjointed sentences, something of what 
his story had been.” 

Viola drew a step nearer, and it seemed to her that the doctor found 
difficulty in resuming his narrative. He paused, and began to walk up and down 
the room. 

“This man,” he continued,—‘ well, I will not spin out the history to any 
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length—this man had been employed many years ago, together with your grandfather, 
as a clerk, by a well-known banking firm. He was not a very satisfactory person, 
but the manager had taken him on to please your grandfather, who was an old 
and faithful emp/oyé, and—and—much interested in the young man... . Well, 
some time after this junior clerk had taken up his post, there was a serious case 
of embezzlement, which made no end of a sensation at the time, I believe. It 
was found that some one had forged the manager’s name for a very large sum of 
money. . . . I needn’t bore you with the financial details. Suspicion fell on the 
young clerk, who was 
known to have lost a 
considerable amount 
in different forms of 
gambling. ‘Then, to 
the. consternation of 
the head of the firm 
and of all the part- 
ners, your grandfather 
came forward with a 
full confession that 
it was he_ himself 
who had signed the 
cheque. He said 
that he had _ been 
greatly pressed for 
money, and had done 
it in a moment of 
terrible temptation. 
It was manifestly im- 
possible to pass over 
so great a breach of 
confidence in an old 
servant, so utterly 
inexcusable a crime. 
He was committed 
for trial, and con- 
demned_ to __ fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. 
The judge was a very 
severe one.” 

Dr. Lascelles had 
grown quite white 
during the recital, 
and flung himself into a chair for a moment. Then he rose again, and continued 
in a voice that he endeavoured to render unemotional :—‘‘ Mr. Brenton underwent 
that cruel and heavy punishment, and it broke him up completely. He had to 
do work at Portland for which he was totally unsuited. He frequently could 
not eat the coarse food given to the convicts. He was harnessed, chained to a 
cart, and made to drag heavy weights. ... He came out at last, with shattered 
nerves and a crushed spirit.” 

Viola stared blankly at him, and she heard her heart beating loudly in the 
silence of the dim room. But she did not speak. 
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“The man who died this morning,” continued the doctor, “was that junior 
clerk. He confessed to me—too late—that he had been the real criminal. Ah! 
perhaps you have already guessed that? Your grandfather took that punishment on 
himself because the boy’s honour was dearer to him than his own. The coward 
who allowed him to suffer has been here, he tells me, years ago, and seen your 
grandfather—and you too. ee 

Dr. Lascelles walked to the window, and stood with his back to Viola Brenton. 
His hands twisted the cord of the blind round and round. He looked fixedly at 
the stunted maple tree, which was shedding its yellow leaves. 

“The man is dead,” he said slowly, ‘‘and it is useless to discuss him further, 
or to speak of his crime. He was your grandfather’s son, and your father.” 

There was a long silence in the room. ‘The clock ticked hoarsely, and a few 
more dry petals fell from the chrysanthemums on to the carpet. The red light 
was gone out of the sky, and one little white star glimmered over the maple. 

Dr. Lascelles came towards the fire, and bent over the girl, whose face seemed 
to have grown old. Her mouth twitched painfully, and her hand restlessly plucked 
at her skirt. 

“T am grieved to the heart for you, as well as for him,” said Edgar. 

Then the tears started to her eyes, and she looked up at him with something 
of the hopeless wonderment of a child that suffers. 

“Mr. Brenton is very ill,” said the doctor gently. “I do not think you will 
have him with you much longer. You will go, won’t you, and help him, and do all 
you can now, before the night comes, and it is too late to work or to be sorry ?” 

She rose, and followed him into her grandfather’s room. A maidservant was 
sitting by him, bathing his forehead. He appeared withered and bent, as a bough 
that is about to fall. When Viola entered he glanced at her with his old nervous, 
deprecating look—that expression piercing her to the heart like a stab. Something 
in her eyes seemed suddenly to strike him, as she went, faint and tottering, slowly 
towards him, holding out both her small hands. All the time she hungered to 
speak, to ask him to forgive her, but no word would come from her lips. Then 
at last he smiled, as she knelt down beside him and laid her cheek on his arm. 

“She has come to tell you that she longs to make you as happy as she can,” 
said a man’s voice; “she has misunderstood, she did not realise what she was 
doing,—this is, when all is said, the real Viola.” 

The girl still knelt, while her burning tears fell faster and faster over her 
grandfather’s hand; and the young man, whose eyes were bent on her bowed 
head, spoke lower, and more quickly. “ Viola,” he said, “I too want forgiveness. 
I have been too harsh, too cruel to you... . Oh! my dear, may I devote myself 
to him and to you?... May I help you, now and always?” 
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Over the salting oceans rim, 

Away below the Line, Z 

Where, fathoms deep,the ghoul-fish swi 

And the tiger-shark, grey, Satint and grim, | 

with the rpsots nine. 

Weknow of an island, you and I, 

Like & gossamer cloud in a summer sky, 

Where thie dreams of faery do not die; 
And the ule is yours and mine. 


Girt with a strip of silver sand, 

-And a filigree fringe of brine, 
Isaland Shore thé Virginlilies stand, 
Like a choir of Vestals hand in hand, 

Clad all in jessamine; 
the roses riot Oer pasturesbroad, 
And the Violets cluster on scented sWard, 
the kingly bee and butterfly lord 
it throned on the Fragrant Dine? 
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Do you forget the Isle of Fays ? 

Vor seree princess and te Knight; 
m toyour side by dangerous Ways 

And kissed youreyes till you Woke in amaze 

fs To sede n of anew delight . 

ight royal were you on canopied throne 

Taeahice and dle, sith pakden zone, 

And we ruled a land that was allour own 
‘The space of a summer night. 
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T was in December of ’99, when the continent of Africa was humming like 

| a vast hive full of angry black and white bees, that James McDonald poked 

his red head into the middle of it, at the British camp of De something, 

up north, as the correspondent of the London Herald. ‘The bees had begun to 

cast out the drones, and the drones didn’t like it. It was a very loud humming. 

McDonald flew to take the place of a man who had been invalided home— 

to Southampton, to Cape Town, to Orange River, to places which he did not 

attempt to name; and at length joined the British camp, lying like a lot of clowns’ 

hats upon the stage of the theatre of War, in a place where many mountains rose 
and fell, tumultuously silent. 

He was a tall, good specimen of the Highlands, long-legged, and wiry as_ his 
native heather; his head was covered with closely cropped red hair; a more 
delicate crop of the same colour matted his face and hands. He shaved clean; 
and his skin was dotted with freckles. His nature was deep and cool, and took a 
considerable time to ruffle, and when ruffled, took a considerable time to smooth. 
Cool and shaved, attired in a new khaki costume, with all the war correspondent’s 
ironmongery dangling about him, and smoking a black cigar, he rode into Africa 
as trig and barbered as a war correspondent in a military drama at the Adelphi. 
Before leaving London, he had provided himself with several hundred black cigars. 
With them he felt happy; he gazed ‘hopefully upon the little oblong rolls—tiny 
torpedoes with which to sink every evil upon the ocean of life. 

For several weeks after his arrival, the whole camp was fragrant with the odour 
of black cigars. Officers smoked them, the men smoked them, the wounded 
came into hospital crying with helplessness and smoking black cigars. Then 
“ Flames ”—this being the appellation with which the other correspondents showed 
themselves cognisant of his red hair—suddenly stopped lending black cigars. 
He stopped shaving also. The appearance of “Flames,” therefore, which at 
first had told considerably against him, began to tell rapidly in his favour. 
Menzies, the war-artist, offered him half of his tent. Menzies was extremely fond 
of black cigars. Menzies’ tent was full of holes: they looked like eyes with long 
flapping lids, and now and again, as they opened and shut, a glimpse of the stars 
could be obtained, sparkling in a black sky. A candle was burning and sputtering 
in a dark corner, as though one of the little stars had fallen through, and was 
blubbering dumbly to itself, shedding dim white tears. 
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Wrapped in blankets, two men were stretched upon the floor. Two pair of 
dirty boots, the protruding toes of which gave them the appearance of being 
partially undressed, stuck out at one end, and two dirty heads at the other. 
One of the heads wore spectacles; the other snored. The floor around them was 
littered with the ends of black cigars and pencils, and sheets of paper covered 
with sketches ; faces of all descriptions stared up from the floor with wide-open 
eyes, like little dumb babies who refused to go to sleep. 

Suddenly Flames sat up, stared, yawned, seized pen and ink and began to 
write upon a sheet of paper at a point where he had left off. He wrote rapidly, 
punctuating the narrative with exclamations. He flung the ink about, covering the 
pale faces upon the floor with black freckles. Once he rose, lit a black cigar at 
the candle, and resumed his work. 

From the neighbouring tent, in the deep silence, a bass voice was singing, 
“©, darkies, but my heart grows weary.” Flames grasped the banjo and thumbed 
an accompaniment. The whole tent hummed like a harmonious hive. 

Menzies, sitting up in bed, was sketching ‘‘ something he had seen in another 
world.” 

An unshaven head with shining eyes protruded into the tent and gazed silently 
round like a spectre. 

The body to whom the head belonged drew the tent curtain, and revealed the 
sky, deep and shining with stars—beneath, in the darkness, shadows moving and 
hurrying in masses. ; 

Flames began to sing “Annie Laurie.” 

“T say,” said fhe man, standing huge and black in the doorway, “this is 
Christmas morning, really.” 

“Damme,” said Flames, “so it is.” He resumed his singing. 

Menzies, whose hand was travelling over the paper like a spider running over 
its web, said: “ Hark, the ‘Herald’ angel sings.” 

Across the mouth of the tent, upon the illumined screen of sky, a regiment 
of soldiers, with a splendid swing as if on oiled wheels, passed and vanished to 
the right. 

“There they go,” said the man. ‘“ Look alive, Flames!” 

“T hope I’ll look as much alive,” said Flames, “ when I come back.” 

And the candle illumined the empty tent and wept burning tears. As though 
it was a vast lantern shedding pictures against the heavens, several horsemen 
rushed blackly across the bright screen of the sky. 


’ 


IT. 


Flames, chewing a black cigar—he was forbidden to light it—was leaping about 
the rear of the troops like the red tufted tail of some yellow animal moving 
forward stealthily. ‘The country for miles around was naked, but rising and falling 
at intervals, with the appearance of an ocean with a slight swell on. The kopje 
arose dimly against the stars about a mile distant—a dark ship upon this petrified 
ocean with all sails set—and from its peak the thin curved line of the new moon 
was visible like a luminant yellow banner. The troops, advancing so silently, had 
the appearance of sailing: the kopje approached rapidly. The men, speaking in 
whispers produced a sound resembling winds sighing. Presently the regiment 
halted, fixed bayonets, began to uncoil itself over the plain like a vast serpent, 
hissing slightly, and writhing. 
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“Flames chewed his unlit cigar.” 


Menzies sat down upon a stone, loaded his pipe and held the match in his 
hand, ready to light it on the first shot being fired. 

Flames chewed his unlit cigar. 

All along the line, men in kilts were tightening belts, hitching round ammunition 
pouches, pulling helmets well down upon their foreheads, and swearing audibly 
without being in the least conscious of what they were doing. 

On the western horizon a faint whiteness seemed to increase: a drop of 
light seemed to soak into the darkness like ink upon blotting-paper. A large 
rock arose upon some rising ground on the left like a buoy on the crest of a 
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wave, and towards this Flames hurried, and from this he was enabled to get an 
uninterrupted view of the darkness and the faint eastern line of the kopje twisting 
blackly against the sky and the flicker of dawn in the east like the paling of a 
negro’s cheek. All at once the kopje seemed to explode redly into fragments of 
lead. Its peak was encircled by a crimson halo of fire, it vomited smoke like a 
volcano, it seemed for a moment enveloped in a supernatural blaze, flames spouting 
from every chink with a roaring and a shrieking and a wailing, then the wild 
illumination sank into darkness and silence. Bugles sang like unearthly voices: 
there arose a roaring of angry men. The sun popped a flaming eye above the 
horizon, leaped hastily up, flung open the doors and windows of the dawn, with 
their red curtains, and entered the world as a man enters a dark room, with a lamp 
in his hand. 

Flames lit his black cigar and gazed upon the scene as though it were a stage 
and the curtain had just risen. 

All about him was a ceaseless terrific cracking, as of fireworks going off in 
daylight ; a ceaseless rat-tat-tatting rose above the rest persistently, like a sledge- 
hammer. The kopje was veiled in fluttering smoke, and advancing towards it 
in a semicircle were innumerable tiny figures of men in kilts, running, falling, and 
rising and falling again. Several sat upon the grass looking about them with big 
painful eyes, several were crawling to the rear on all fours, stopping now and 
again to rest; several were seated upon the ground binding up wounds in their 
arms and legs with strips of clothing—they had the appearance of children playing 
at dolls. 

Flames sat at the foot of a rock and noted these things. All around, the ai 
was full of a low monotonous humming sound travelling from the kopje, which 
seemed a giant flaming hive from which the bees were pouring in thousands. 
From the rear, a battery dashed up with a rattle and a roar; the galloping horses, 
foam-flecked as though they were emerging from a giant snowstorm, with red 
mouths and flaming eyes, seemed to be pursued by the iron monsters bounding 
along in elephantine fashion behind them. Halting suddenly in a row, squatting 
upon their haunches and snorting smoke and fire, those iron devils entered the 
infernal orchestra, as the big bass fiddle directs with its booming thunder its 
shrill and nervous embroiderers. Shells began to fly to and fro, whistling as they 
passed each other, in a sort of lightning quadrille. It seemed as though invisible 
giants with feathery arms were playing at ball. 

Then Flames, gazing with a strange fascination, beheld men running in 
multitudes towards the kopje, yet never reaching it, never getting any farther 
away, as the moon flies across a cloudy sky on a windy night. He protruded his 
head and shoulders from the shelter of the rock; the point of his cigar suddenly 
exploded in a little brilliant shower. Then something which resembled a huge 
snowball flung from Pandemonium struck the ground near by and burst redly ; 
and, as though all this terrible scene which was passing before his vision was 
but the imaginings of a feverish doze, he seemed to fall asleep suddenly. The 
whole world went out like a lurid Bengal light. 


III. 
He experienced a sensation of eyes winking. Eyes, innumerable, bright, 
dazzling, peered closely into his face like armies of angels: they dazzled him, they 
rushed to and fro, passing before him through the air; they shivered and revolved 
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about one another like diamond-encrusted wheels, they whirled about in the air 
in millions—obscuring everything. ‘This dazzling snowstorm veiled everything: the 
air was packed, so to speak, with eyes, winking silently. They seemed to descend, 
to alight upon his face, to grow deeper above him; he seemed to be enduring the 
agony of being buried alive in this living golden earth, when all at once this 
multitudinous array rose from off his body in a swarm, mounted into the air, flew 
like millions of souls towards heaven, struck the sky silently and dotted it with 
living gold, and to Flames the great and starry dome of heaven revealed itself 
stretching above him, immeasurably vast and infinite. He seemed to have witnessed 
the creation of the planets, seemed to have beheld them, loosed as from the hand 
of God, fly to their appointed places. 

He felt that he himself, lying upon the earth, might have been a freshly created 
being awaiting a soul. He seemed to be in possession of most of his faculties, 
but that something was wanting which he now waited for. He seemed to feel 
still the pangs of a strange birth. All around was possessed of the awe of the 
infinite ; the air was empty and calm, like an ocean without fish, without currents : 
the whole world lay without a murmur or a cry, as a still-born babe. And he 
might have been Adam, to whom a tenantless world had been let, alone with 
creation, vast and immeasurable, and with God, more vast and immeasurable still. 

The sense of vision he had experienced, and now to his nostrils there leapt 
the sense of smell. A strange odour of black cigars. His memory revived, so to 
speak, under smelling-salts. 

He remembered. He raised himself upon his hands—his legs appeared to 
be fast asleep, and all he could do did not seem to waken them. In moving, 
to his great surprise, he uttered a scream, as though some part of his internal 
workings needed oiling. He called out, with white lips: ‘‘ Who screamed there? 
Hallo!” but no sound issued from his mouth but a low groan. His voice, too, 
seemed to be buried in strange slumber, and groaned horribly when spoken with. 
But in all his bodily agony, he felt quite cheerful and happy within; his soul 
appeared to be refreshed as a thirst is satisfied with water. The body and the 
soul are lifelong antagonists; they are opposite in every respect: the one usually 
obtains enjoyment at the expense of the other; what nourishes the one starves 
the other. ‘The cage is nothing without the bird: the bird within the broken cage 
will sing with joy. 

The wounded man, with great difficulty and squeakings, leant his back against 
the rock, put his hands to his head and felt his long red hair and whiskers, 
among which were visible the bare portions of his face—the ears, the brow, the 
nose and cheekbones—all of a colour like wax. His large eyes, very round and 
staring, and blinking languidly with their white lashes, opened and shut as though 
pulled with a string ; the mouth gleamed in the midst of the beard; the legs were 
bundled up in a curious position, as though they were formed of sawdust. ‘The 
whole appearance of the wounded correspondent resembled a large doll opening 
its eyes and mouth and endeavouring to say “ Mamma.” 

Flames beheld nothing in front of him but an empty bay of veldt rolling in 
upon a shore of rocks, in silence. Upon his right the wavy line of the horizon 
was obscured with forests like black fur. Looking at it steadily, it assumed the 
aspect of a hairy monster serpent, wriggling blackly against the sky. Clouds arose 
now and again, as though the monster was breathing in snorts. Upon the other 
side the kopje stood silent, with the huge yellow tortoise-shape of the moon 
climbing it laboriously. No human form was visible, no sign of war or its black, 
raised footprints, no tents, no guns, no men, nothing but moonlight and silence. 
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It seemed to Flames as though he had been tossed into a fresh world, newly 
created on the model of the old one, and all the angels were winking down 
delightedly on his manifest bewilderment. 

Becoming conscious of a craving in his body, he suddenly became aware that 
he was dying of thirst, and reaching round for his bottle of water, he drank a 
small quantity and withdrew his lips with difficulty. They seemed glued to the 
spout. He laid four cigars upon the grass and regarded them curiously, as one 
would gaze upon relics of some olden time. He took his watch from his pocket, 
gazed at its white face in the hollow of his hand, and listened to its ticking. 
He wound it up and placed it upon the grass, where it spoke softly and clearly 
to itself. Flames lit a cigar, and the first mouthful of its white breath was 
to him like the first breath drawn in heaven. He waved his hand and 
| exclaimed, “ By Jove, Menzies!” but no sound came from his lips. One might 
have fancied that his voice was dead, and that this was only its ghost which 
haunted him. 
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“He raised himself upon his hands.” 
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The moon rose above the kopje, immense and of a bronze colour; it seemed 
veiled in draperies as of muslin. It shed a dim, subdued light over the world. 
Black, tiny shapes of birds fluttered across its brightness ; they seemed to increase, 
to revolve around it, to dash themselves against it with fluttering wings as insects 
do against a lamp. A long ghostly procession flew across it as witches flying 
across the sky. The wounded man watched them disappear silently as a procession 
of skeletons with wings bound for some eternity. 

He looked at his legs, lying motionless and heaped up as though giant hands 
had twisted them into a knot. A coldness seemed to creep from them towards 
his body ; he seemed to watch its icy progress, travelling upwards. It would reach 
his main body, thought he, then his hands, then his waist and shoulders and neck 
and head, travel along the points of his hair, and then stop. A puff of wind 
would come and blow away his ashes. Just so—just so—just so. 

All at once, the moon seemed to go on fire, to burst into a fierce flame, to 
fill the world with a white light, to scorch his face and hands and forehead. He 
gazed blindly upon the conflagration, rolling through the heavens in a silver 
blazing ball of fire. He stared around him at the bright day in astonishment ; he 
heard the crying of birds, the chirping of insects, felt the breathing of Nature 
upon his face. All else was buried in a deep silence. Flies walked upon his face 
with their innumerable cold feet; their wings clothed his body as with a coat of 
mail, shimmering in the sun. He waved his arms, and blew upon them with his 
breath—the swarm of flies arose into the air with the appearance of an explosion. 
His watch still ticked deliberately among the grass. Its white face shone. He 
turned upon one side to avoid the heat, like something in process of being cooked 
turning its raw side to the fire. His water-bottle gurgled. He held it up against 
the rock, and surveying its contents, perceived it to be about half full, or about a 
quart. He drank half with eagerness, restopped the bottle, and rolled it to and 
fro childishly upon the grass. His eyes watched it horribly. Suddenly, he again 
put it to his mouth, which produced a gulping sound, held it for a moment above 
his lips, allowing the last drop to moisten them, then flung the bottle down the 
grassy slope. It rolled quickly, sparkling in the sun, turned several somersaults, 
and disappeared in triumph over a knoll. The ghost of his voice said “ Hurrah!” 
and he laughed with his white face in a sort of delirium. Lying upon his elbow, 
he managed to light another cigar. He raked the clouds of buzzing flies with 
volleys of smoke. It resembled a cannon firing at birds. His mind seemed to 
become bewildered, to work with fits and starts, seemed to fall asleep suddenly 
and as suddenly awake, flew from idea to idea, leapt about the world like a 
gigantic invisible grasshopper, reviewing distant scenes, distant memories, distant 
faces. It seemed to him as though his soul left his body at intervals and made 
little excursions into a greater world, he seemed to hover above himself as a bird 
hovers above its nest and surveys it from above. He beheld a man stretched out 
upon the ground, with a weary white face, a strange look in his eyes, and a 
lighted cigar between his fingers. Then, leaving it swiftly, he seemed to fly away 
into an invisible world, and soar and hurry to and fro, feeling nothing, seeing 
nothing, until, rushing back to his body as with an instinct, he would become 
conscious of strange sounds and sights. His soul seemed a camera, launched out 
into the spiritual world, taking impressions unconsciously, to be developed naturally 
in the chamber of his body. So that, in his conscious moments, lulled with the 
smoke of his cigar, he became aware of strange sights and sounds which he had 
not witnessed till now, of tumultuous noises and sighings, of the tramp of 
innumerable feet, marching thunderously, of sounds resembling the pattering of 
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raindrops upon a forest of dried leaves, the pealing of joyous music, legions 
of voices of ineffable sweetness. Visions wonderful unfurled themselves, too 
dazzling for mortal eyes to behold; innumerable faces beautiful and happy, whose 
breath formed golden clouds upon which shining feet walked. 

While his mental eyes viewed this strange world of spirits, his bodily eyes 
surveyed the world in which he still dwelt. He seemed to stand upon the 
threshold of both and gaze upon them both—the wide-open door through which 
he seemed to be stepping, and the other which seemed to be drawing back for 
his admittance. His soul and body seemed to be parting from one another with 
fond embraces. 

Great masses of pure white clouds rose upon the horizon; they increased, 
grew larger; they ascended into the heavens like an ocean of milk in a storm. 
Fragments flew through the air, splashing the sky as with soap. One would have 
said that some invisible cleaner was washing down the roof and walls of the world 
with soapsuds. 

His head appeared to have worked loose, and to be revolving slowly upon his 
shoulders, like a revolving light. He had an idea that he would be strangled. 
Flinging away his cigar, he caught his head in his hands, covering his eyes, and 
it slowly came to a standstill. He uncovered his eyes and looked up. 

A large vulture was standing motionless upon the top of the rock, like the 
eagle upon the German Emperor’s helmet. Its back was slightly turned towards 
him, its gaze was fixed in a strange, melancholy far away. The man regarded the 
horrible silhouette shape with a grim interest. It appeared to be very round- 
shouldered, he thought, and would be none the worse for a little drill. Its curved 
beak drooped. Upon its bald, reddish-coloured head, several hairs arose. It 
rustled its feathers shiveringly, raised one of its bony-looking feet, hopped a pace 
with the other, then brought both to attention. Its eye, visible to the man, winked 
pathetically, and looked in any direction but at him. It seemed to be endeavouring, 
with a sort of grotesque humour, to convince any witnesses that its presence there 
was entirely accidental, and had nothing whatever to do with an apparently dying 
man about a yard and a half below him. 

The bird appeared to be strangely fleshless: it resembled a skeleton clothed 
in feathers, 

A croak came from somewhere about it. 

“No,” said the man, “I’m not ready yet. If you'll come back in about an 
hour, I think you'll do.” 

It seemed to prefer waiting. 

Presently the vulture began to walk to and fro on the top of the rock, with 
short, rheumaticky steps, as though its feet were cold and needed exercise. All at 
once it disappeared. 

The man gripped the grass tightly with both hands. His body showed a 
strange inclination to soar, as though it had suddenly become lighter than the 
air. He experienced the sensation of rising with a curious sense of agony: 
he appeared to float in the air, and the air hurt him—it seemed to press upon 
his body from every side in a solid mass, squeezing the breath out of it; he 
breathed with difficulty, sweat broke out upon his brow, the pressure seemed 
to grow tighter. Presently the upward movement ceased, his legs seemed to be 
made of lead, and he found it impossible to raise them from the ground. They 
held his body as a boy holds a kite. They anchored him, so to speak, to the 
earth, and his body, like some strange ship, swung to and fro above it. 

Time, after working away at a steady jog-trot for centuries, seemed to make 
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up her mind to gallop. The sun fizzed across the sky as though a giant had 
propelled it with his foot, struck the west, which sprang into flame, and dropping, 
a red ball, from cloud to cloud, disappeared behind the horizon ; darkness leapt 
into the world as though a light had been blown out; a swarm of glittering stars 
flew from east to west with buzzing wings; the moon soared over the world like 
a yellow football shot beautifully from one end of a field to the other; the 
eastern horizon reddened above the black forests as a bearded cheek blushes: 
dawn burst into the world like an exploding shell. 

All this immense panorama galloped before his eyes. In his ears a deep 
persistent booming sounded, rising now and again thunderously. The stars shook 
—the world seemed the vast vacuum of a drum which the angels were beating. 
Then he again became unconscious. 


He became aware of a sense of terror and fear, of a whirling movement, a 
rushing about in a strange air, seeking something, as a bird seeks her young ; 
a darting here and there in agony, a despairing cry in the midst of a terrible 
emptiness and silence. All at once this feeling passed away. 

A voice he had known a long, long time ago, said: ‘“ Black cigars it was. 
‘Who the devil,’ said I, ‘can be smoking black cigars round here?’ I came 
round the rock, and there was Flames, looking like a corpse with red_ hair, 
smoking a cigar; and a vulture sitting on his chest and thinking about beginning 
an optical operation. I carried him a mile, but he wouldn’t let go that cigar. 
Three days, and living on cigars. Got a match?” 

Flames, drawing all his remaining strength into his mouth, said, in a whisper, 
** Menzies.” 

Two staring eyes appeared in the air above him, wearing spectacles. To 
Flames, they appeared like pictures covered with glass. 

“Oho, you’re all right. Cheated ’em all. Go to sleep, damme, or you'll die.” 

“Ves ; but, Menzies ?” 

The tip of a black cigar appeared under the glasses. 

“Tt took me all my time to find myself again. You should not have taken 
me away till I had come back.” 

And he fell asleep suddenly, with a vision of the most grotesquely wondering 
countenance he had ever beheld, in this world or the next, vanishing in a curling 


cloud of tobacco smoke. 


WILLIAM SHIRLAW, JUN. 
































HOW TO POPULARISE OUR ARMY. 


“7 “HE whole question of the maintenance of our voluntary army on its present 


basis is one of recruiting. So long as recruits offer themselves in sufficient 

numbers, present methods will continue, and no change can be hoped for 
in the pay or prospects of our soldiers. The matter is one of supply and demand ; 
so before discussing improvements, which at the best are problematical, it will be 
well to consider the number of men who have of late years been accepted on 
presenting themselves for enlistment. 

The numbers that have joined the colours are as follows :—1892 —39,521, 
1893--34,847, 1894—33,441, 1895—29,194, 1896—27,794, 1897—33,771, 
1898—38,89g0. 

These figures are remarkable. Since 1897 the prospect of seeing active service— 
for the Soudan campaign, as well as the one now in progress in South Africa— 
is largely responsible for the upward tendency of the returns. Recruits are always 
forthcoming in large numbers immediately there is any prospect of fighting. It is 
only during the more prosaic times of peace that difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining men in adequate numbers. This is undoubtedly a healthy sign; but 
unfortunately, among a community like ours, few enlist who from their previous 
life or experience are at all likely to become efficient soldiers, and especially 
efficient horse soldiers, during the period of a campaign then in progress. Recruits 
who have joined since October last are more likely to prove useful for our next 
campaign than for South Africa. It is difficult for men presenting themselves 
to realise this—the popular idea being that any man in uniform with a gun is a 
soldier. ‘The success of the Boers has greatly accentuated this delusion. 

A countryman, whether he be a Boer, American, or Britisher, habituated from 
childhood to the rifle and to the veldt, and accustomed in his every-day life to 
ride long distances, can scarcely be compared to the man brought up in the 
factory, the shop, or at the plough’s tail. The former is a born soldier, the latter 
the manufactured one—and manufacturing a good article usually takes time. 

During the last few years special expedients have been resorted to for 
recruits. -The standard of height has been lowered till it now reaches the 
ridiculous point of 5 ft. 2 in. as a minimum height for Royal Artillery and 5 ft. 3 in. 
for Infantry of the Line. In addition, “specials”—that is to say recruits under 
even these reduced standards—have been accepted wholesale. 

On the completion of the present war we may anticipate a reduction in the 
numbers of men presenting themselves for enlistment; the late increase to the 
Army is likely to still further augment this difficulty, and it is hard to say what 
expedient will be resorted to by the authorities to fill the gaps that must inevitably 
occur. ‘There is a limit to reduction of standard, and though this ancient expedient 
will probably again be tried, it is scarcely one that will commend itself to the 
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common sense of the nation. A 5 ft. 3 in. Infantry soldier is not the “figure of a 
man” that Englishmen are likely to be proud of, and heaven help us from the 
“special” beneath this stature! It is with the object of discussing some alternative 
measures of less doubtful expediency than lowering a standard already too low 
that this paper has been written. 

In discussing the means of making our Army more popular, and so attracting 
good recruits, it is well to differentiate between proposals entailing expense to the 
taxpayer and those costing little or nothing to carry out. Unfortunately few come 
under this second category.. Reform, if improvement be aimed at, usually means 
expense, and expense is the factor that operates most powerfully against all proposals 
to ameliorate the lot of our soldiers, as of our work-people. 

It has often been argued by persons interested in the labour problem that 
ordinary working men or women care very little where or how they live, and that 
wages are the sole desideratum of service. A domestic servant, for instance, or a 
shop assistant, seldom asks to see the available accommodation, but is content 
to inquire what wages are paid, and the rules governing holiday. If the pay 
is insufficient, or the “day off” problematical, then a new situation is sought, 
regardless of the appointments of the servants’ hall, or of the advantage attendant 
on a separate sleeping apartment. That this is the case in civil life is apparent 
to any one who has had experience in engaging labour where house accommodation 
is provided in addition to wages. 

In regard to soldiering, increased pay would undoubtedly have the effect of attracting 
a better class of recruit to the colours than any known expedient ; but failing increased 
pay, increased comfort might be attempted, and increased privileges granted. 


BARRACK-ROOMS. 


No one who has had any experience with life in barracks can say that soldiers 
are indifferent to their surroundings. The present barrack-rooms are badly 
furnished and badly lighted, their appearance is bare and desolate to a degree ; 
there is no real comfort, or anything approaching it. The regulation furniture and 
gas are certainly provided, orders relating thereto being strictly observed, but both 
are inadequate. Imagine an apartment having no wall-paper, no curtains, no 
carpet, no chairs; the men’s beds ranged round whitewashed walls, each man’s 
iron bed-cot arranged by a system of slides to form a rough seat, the mattress 
and bedding being neatly piled at the head. Above all, and running round the 
room, is an iron shelf on -which each man places his kit folded according to 
regulation. For the rest there are two or three deal tables on iron trestles, a 
few backless benches, and a vast coal-scuttle, looking for all the world like a 
disused boiler. To this equipment must be added half a dozen mops, a floor 
scrubber, some tin cans for soup, and the usual formidable army _fire-irons, 
qualified in point of size and weight to stoke a blast furnace. The men eat in this 
apartment, live there, sleep there; there is no privacy. ‘Till recently the soldier 
had nowhere in which to lock up his belongings. The photographs he valued, his 
money, his watch and the other small treasures he possessed, were at the mercy of 
any absent-minded comrade. It was only after many years of anxious debate that 
the authorities presented each man with a small chest and a key of his very own. 

A monumental improvement was thus achieved; it is hoped, now the thin edge 
of barrack-room reform has been so happily inaugurated, that others will follow. 
It is well, however, not to be too sanguine—the battle of the box raged for many 
years, and the holders of the army purse can scarcely be expected to contemplate 
still further change. The mills of the War Office grind slowly, but they grind fine. 
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LAVATORIES, 

In no barracks, however high their elevation, is there any system of lavatories 
such as are found on each floor of every modern caravanserai. ‘The Army medical 
profession have pronounced against their use on sanitary grounds, just as in the 
old days their predecessors of the faculty strenuously opposed the use of lavatories 
in private dwelling-houses. The inconvenience the men are put to is incalculable, 
Proper lavatories should be fitted up on each floor by an up-to-date sanitary 
department. 

CUBICLES. 

There is now a movement on foot to divide barrack-rooms into cubicles, and 
so add to the men’s privacy. It is very doubtful, however, if this would be 
appreciated by the men themselves; soldiers are gregarious and communicative, 
and the idea of sleeping in a cubicle all of one’s own, does not commend itself 
so much to Mr. Thomas Atkins as Mrs. Ormiston Chant might suppose. The 
expense in connection with the provision of cubicles throughout the service would 
be enormous, and as there are many other reforms that appeal more strongly 
to soldiers, the cubicle craze may be allowed for the moment to give place to 
other improvements of greater urgency. 


DINING-ROOMS. 

The authorities are considering the advisability of providing each barrack with 
adequate separate dining accommodation, and in some instances it is understood 
that dining-rooms have been included in the plans for future barracks. This is 
reform with a vengeance ; if any scheme can be devised by which existing barracks 
can similarly be equipped, it will be a great boon, and one that will be keenly 
appreciated by both officers and men. Officers dislike the present system of men 
dining in their barrack-rooms, on account of the mess such practice generates, and 
the discomfort involved. 


RECREATION-ROOMS. 

As a set-off against the discomfort of the men’s rooms, each barrack of any 
standing is provided with a recreation- and reading-room, frequently one apartment 
where the numbers to be provided for are small. These recreation-rooms are 
usually comfortable enough, but there are too few of them. Every effort is, 
however, made to render them sufficiently attractive to keep men in barracks after 
hours, instead of at the nearest public-house. In connection with each recreation- 
room is a library suited to the tastes of the readers; there are also newspapers, 
chairs (not easy), and generally a green baize table-cloth, together with the 
appliances for dominoes, backgammon, and draughts. On the whole the rooms 
are suitably equipped for the purpose for which they are intended, and as such 
are a valuable adjunct to life in barracks. Many soldiers, however—especially 
those who do not use them—object to the monthly subscription involved, which is 
stopped by an inexorable pay sergeant on pay days. These subscriptions to the 
lay mind appear light enough, and are as follows: sergeants, 6¢. per month each ; 
corporals, 4¢.; privates, 3¢. Charges of this description, however, should not be 
stopped from the men’s pay, but should be defrayed by the State. 

If recreation-rooms are necessary, about which there can be no two opinions, 
then the State should defray the whole expense in connection with their proper 
equipment and up-keep. Soldiers resent these small charges ; they learn nothing in 
regard to them prior to enlistment, and are subsequently sore at finding themselves 
mulct in subscriptions, which are not voluntary. 
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HAIR-CUTTING. 


Another charge the men object to is one for hair-cutting. According to 
arrangements now in force, one of the old soldiers, usually a non-commissioned 
officer’s batman, is detailed as the company barber. To this inexperienced person 
each soldier pays the regimental charge for hair-cutting, usually 1¢. per month, 
whether he elects to trust himself to the tender mercies of the amateur or not. 
The smart soldier usually has his hair cut outside, and pays his penny a month 
to the company barber with what grace he may. This individual soon looks on 
the penny per month per man as a perquisite, and the more men that patronise 
the local hair-dresser the better he is pleased. 

Owing to the dictates of fashion, not only in our Army but in our jails, it is 
necessary to cut the hair of the soldier, as of the convict, with irritating frequency. 
The cost of this cutting might therefore be borne by the State and not by the 
unfortunate individual submitting to the process. This cost need not necessarily 
be heavy. A certain number of men from each unit should be selected and 
trained as barbers, who when qualified would receive extra working pay for the 
days employed at their trade. Similar working pay is already issued to men of 
the Royal Engineers and Army Service Corps, and it would thus be only an 
extension of the same principle. The men’s hair would be better cut, much loss 
of temper and scalp would be saved, and the Government would not be ruined. 


BARRACK DAMAGES. 


The monthly stoppage for barrack damages is also a fruitful source of irritation 
to most soldiers, and especially the marching-out damages that are incurred by 
the luckless battalion vacating one of Her Majesty’s barracks. 

Barrack damages are a hard nut to crack. ‘The term signifies the method by 
which all damage done to barracks or barrack furniture is recovered by the 
Government, if possible from the individual causing the damage, but failing this 
from the men in the aggregate. The general monthly charge in a well-conducted 
battalion seldom amounts to more than one penny to one penny and a half per 
month per man, in addition to damage brought home to and paid for by individuals. 
One penny per month, whether you personally do any damage or not, is perhaps not 
an excessive charge, but it is nevertheless an irritating one, and is much resented by 
the men. On the other hand, without some check of the sort on high spirits, it is 
difficult to substitute a better method of instituting the necessary veneration for 
Government property. In civil life, when a domestic servant breaks an egg-cup, the 
long-suffering housewife usually contents herself with providing another, and issues a 
mild reproof. If carelessness continues, and more egg-cups are broken, the husband, 
being duly appealed to, issues a further caution. If many egg-cups are broken, and 
both caution and D.’s are disregarded, the delinquent is duly discharged. 

The Government does none of these things; it has no soul and no temper. 
In their place reigns the sense of petty economy. A soldier on breaking his first 
egg-cup is promptly charged accordingly ; if the delinquent cannot be traced, then 
the whole battalion down to the last joined recruit are compelled to contribute to 
the replacement of that egg-cup. ‘The law that applies to the egg-cup applies with 
equal severity to the coal-box and to the mop. The net result of this spirit of 
economy is that each individual soldier in the British Army pays at least a penny 
a month in fulfilment of the law of average in regard to barrack damages. ‘The 
Government might emulate the generosity of householders and pay this fixed 
charge, recovering from individual soldiers such damage as can be definitely 
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brought home to them. Much irritation is caused by the present impost, and were 
the Government to allow a penny a month per man as a charge against the public, 
instead of against the soldier, a good deal of grumbling would cease and a 
grievance be removed. 

HospPITAL STOPPAGES. 


These are stoppages which are made against all soldiers while in hospital, 
regardless of the disease from which they are suffering. Formerly men suffering 
from venereal disease lost the whole of their pay while in hospital, but the rule was 
subsequently abolished on the ground that such stoppages led to concealment of 
disease, and so impaired military efficiency. The sum so stopped amounts to trod. 
per man per diem, 7¢. from his actual pay, the 3¢. being the sum allowed him 
for messing. This stoppage covers hospital expenses for diet, medicines and 
medical attendance; but should a patient’s injury have been received while on 
duty, then the whole or part of this 7¢. may be remitted by order of the general 
officer commanding. 

Sevenpence a day out of a shilling is a good slice from a man’s pay, and 
especially when he expects to receive free medical attendance, free rations and 
quarters while serving. 

To complete the disabilities attendant on military sickness, any soldier in 
receipt of working pay, or extra pay drawn in such working corps as the Royal 
Engineers or Army Service Corps, ceases to draw this emolument on admission 
to hospital. The regulation falls severely on the soldier who has, on enlistment 
or prior to enlistment, qualified himself by learning a trade to become a more 
valuable servant of the State than the ordinary private. The labourer, and especially 
the sick labourer, is worthy of his hire. At certain military hospitals a penny a 
week is charged against each inmate for cleaning purposes, and is known as the 
hospital penny fund. The practice was authorised in 1854, and has apparently 
never been rescinded. It is still in force at the Herbert Hospital, Woolwich, 
where it is not appreciated by the military invalids; it may, however, have been 
devised by some cunning leech as a mild but constant irritant. The whole system 
of hospital stoppages has been framed to act as a deterrent to patients, and can 
only be justified on these grounds. The State contracts to provide the soldier on 
enlistment with the pay of his rank, free quarters, free medical attendance, and a 
free Government ration of bread and meat; but while he is in hospital it certainly 
does not carry out its contract. On the admission of a soldier to hospital 
suffering from typhoid, influenza, a cold, or any of the ordinary ills of life, he at 
once ceases to draw his rations, value 443¢., and messing allowance 3¢., and is 
charged for hospital diet, the value of which is rod. per man per diem. In 
addition he is charged with 7d. per diem as a stoppage from his pay; the account 
then stands thus :— 


Credit to Government : — 5. a. 
Hospital Stoppage 7 
Messing Allowance 3 
Value of Daily Ration 43 

1 2} 

Debit to Government 10 

Balance in favour of Government 43 

ee 


From the above it will be readily seen that the State makes a profit out of its 
military patients. 
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The men are not fools; they see through the whole transaction, and feel 
swindled accordingly. Cheeseparing policy of this description is one of the causes 
primarily responsible for the unpopularity of service in our Army. ‘The recruit 
knows nothing of these financial schemes prior to enlistment, but on leaving the 
Service proclaims them broadcast, and instead of becoming an aid to recruitment 
is precisely the reverse. 

The Government argues that life in hospital should neither be too easy nor 
too profitable, or more soldiers would “ go sick,” to use a military expression ; the 
direct effect of this policy on the men’s contentment, and the indirect on recruiting, 
being entirely overlooked. 

WASHING. 

Another small charge the unfortunate soldier has to meet is a halfpenny a day 
per man for washing. Tommy’s wardrobe is not extensive, nor has he any frills. 
The washing, such as it is, is done by the wives of the married men of the unit 
he belongs to. ‘The charge is reasonable ; it helps the married people, and is not 
objected to by the men. 

COMPARATIVE RATES OF Pay. 

Recruiting for our Army is generally pretty brisk, except for the Infantry of the 
Line. The pay of the Infantry soldier is lower, and his uniform is not so 
attractive as that of the men of the other arms. 

The following table gives the comparative rates of pay of the private in the 
several branches of our Army :— 


Household Cavalry 
Cavalry of the Line 
Royal Horse Artillery 
Royal Artillery . 
Royal Engineers 
Army Service Corps . 
Foot Guards ‘ 
Infantry of the Line . 


per diem. 


Onde VWHO R 
aie ble 


~~ 


In addition to these rates of pay, N.C.O.’s and men of such corps as the R.E. 
and A.S.C. receive extra working pay—from threepence to two shillings per diem, 
according to rank, for such days as they are employed on corps duty. 

A man enlisting in either of these corps is thus in receipt of some 50 per 
cent. more pay than is his brother of the Infantry. The work is certainly much 
harder and more responsible. Still these corps are always full. There is never 
the least difficulty in keeping them up to their authorised establishments, and _ this 
points to the fact that pay is the chief factor in army enlistment, and that men 
are not frightened at extra work. 


UNIFORMS. 


Clothing has undoubtedly an important bearing on recruitment. The Cavalry 
soldier, who during peace is much harder worked than the Infantry man, only 
receives twopence per diem additional pay for his extra labour. 

On the other hand, the uniform of the Cavalry is undoubtedly more attractive 
than that of the Infantry, and it may be conceded that this factor, added to the 
extra pay, neutralises the extra work, and so fills the ranks of our mounted 
branches. 

The annual cost of clothing per man of our regular forces serving at home 
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will be perhaps a revelation to the general reader, and the marvel is how on earth 
the Government can possibly clothe the men at such a cheap rate. The following 
table is however taken from the Army Estimates for 1900, as presented to 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s command, and so can be accepted as authentic. 


£ Ee 2 

Life Guards (Kank and File) 9 3 4 per man. 
Royal Horse Guards (Rank and File) $13 7 ~ 
Cavalry of the Line, Hussars o 2 4 - 
“ ~ Dragoons 5 18 7 = 
Pa Lancers é 3-6 a 
Royal ‘Hone Artillery Gay: 3 re 
», Field 9 5 6 9 ; 
»» Engineers . P , ‘ 55 a 
Foot Guards . . 5 9II 99 
Infantry of the Line ‘ $13 5 ” 
Highland Regiments (kilted) . aS “i 
Rifle Regiments 314 0 - 
Army Service Corps 6. 79 - 
»» Ordnance Corps , 4.4 2 
Royal Army Medical Corps . 3 14 Io - 
Army Pay Corps sis Ss ds 


An infantry-man thus costs the State the approximate sum of £3 13s. 5¢. per 
annum in clothing. No wonder the uniform is hideous—what else could be 
expected from such an expenditure? With a shilling a day pay and a £3 135. 5d. 
uniform, it is scarcely surprising that there is an increasing difficulty in obtaining 
the class of man wanted for the Infantry of the Line. Voluntary enlistment is 
dependent on the inducements offered. If we want an effective Infantry the time 
is rapidiy approaching when the State must either pay more in competition 
with the rest of the labour market, or be content with an inferior article. 


Pay AND MESSING ALLOWANCE. 
We now come to the general question of pay. The pay of N.C.O.’s and men 
of our Infantry is as follows: 


5. @ 
Quartermaster-Sergeant 4 © per diem 
Colour-Sergeant 3 0 ‘ 
Sergeant 2.4 
Lance-Sergeant 2 0 , 
Corporal 1 8 ’ 
Lance-Corporal : - Po 
Bugler . ‘ By es 
Private or Bandsman I Oo ‘a 
Boys under 18 years 8 P 


In addition to the above, each anne receives 3d. a day for messing 
allowance, together with a free ration of # lb. of meat and 1 Ib. of bread daily. 

This messing allowance is a recent concession on the part of Government. 
Till lately the soldier paid for his extra messing himself, which left him, when other 
stoppages had been met, with very little pocket money. 

The concession was not, however, given ungrudgingly, the keepers of our public 
purse, by simultaneously abolishing deferred pay, have largely discounted the gift 
so loudly promulgated, and the net gain to the soldier amounts to one penny a 
day, not threepence as advertised. The modus operandi was simple. 

Up till then the soldier was credited with £3 a year deferred pay, which was 
saved up by the Paymaster against the rainy day of the man’s discharge, being 
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paid to him on retirement. The men undoubtedly appreciate the exchange, but 
they would have preferred to receive free messing without their deferred pay being 
tampered with. 

The soldier on the completion of his Army engagement is not however 
discharged altogether empty-handed : he receives a gratuity of £1 for each full year 
of service with the colours, up to a maximum of twelve years. A very useful 
nest-egg on his return to civil life. 

FREE Kit, 

In concluding this portion of the article, which deals with reforms costing money 
to execute, the question of a completely free kit for the soldier may be touched 
upon. At present he receives a complete outfit on joining—clothes, underwear, 
boots, and such necessaries as towels, soap and brushes. Clothes and certain 
boots are subsequently issued to him free on a scale laid down in the clothing 
regulations. In the event of any article not lasting the prescribed period, the 
man concerned is charged with a new one. 

On the other hand, in regard to underclothing and necessaries,—beyond the 
first issues on joining, the soldier is expected to keep these up at his own expense. 
The regulations lay down what kit he must be in possession of—such as two shirts, 
two pairs socks, two towels, a piece of soap, and the rest—these articles being 
subject to frequent inspection as to their fitness by his superior officer. Should 
any article be missing, the soldier is ordered to immediately replace it, the articles 
themselves being issued from Government store, and the man’s account debited 
with their cost. A soldier’s annual outlay in this direction may not be excessive, 
Tommy’s underclothing is durable, and Government razors are substantial and 
calculated to adorn inspection rather than to shave. Still the men should not be 
expected to defray the cost of articles which they are compelled by the regulations 
to have in their possession, and which are presumably requisite for efficiency in 
barracks and in the field. Most recruits, on joining, expect to be clothed entirely 
at Government’s expense—they do not differentiate between coats and socks—and 
the fact that they are expected to keep up their underclothing and necessaries is 
not generally recognised till later in their military career. It comes as a shock to 
most recruits, and is the cause of much general discontent, especially among 
young soldiers. All regulation clothing and necessaries should be issued and 
maintained free. 

The limits of this article do not permit of discussing reform calculated to make 
the service more popular while costing little or nothing to carry out. This will be 
dealt with separately in another paper. Enough has perhaps been written on the 
subject to show where the shoe pinches the man in the ranks, and it is hoped 
that when the next wave of reform bursts upon an astonished soldiery, some 
of this pressure will be alleviated. Army reformers will possibly be staggered by 
the cost of reform: where some 150,000 men are concerned, a penny per month 
per man alone amounts to £7,500 a year; and a threepenny rise in wages would 
cost the country close on £ 1,250,000 per annum. They must, however, harden 
their hearts. A voluntary army cannot always subsist on sentiment, and it is high 
time that some more substantial pay was forthcoming both to officers and men. 
Members of Parliament pride themselves on never refusing the just demands of 
the military. They do not realise that during peace these demands seldom survive 
the ordeal of the Cabinet, their echo scarcely reaching the sacred precincts of the 
House. It is the Cabinet, and not the Commons, that is the arbiter of our 
military destiny. 

“ SEARCHLIGHT.” 

















““We boys did not 
say anything. We stood 
by the window and looked out.” 





THE JUNGLE. 
BEING A PASSAGE FROM THE LIFE OF MASTER OSWALD BASTABLE. 


e HILDREN are like jam: all very well in the proper place, but you can’t 
C stand them all over the shop,—eh, what ?” 

These were the dreadful words of our Indian uncle. They made 
me feel very young and angry; and yet we could not be comforted by calling 
him names to ourselves, as you do when nasty grown-ups say nasty things, because 
he’s not nasty, but quite the exact opposite, when not irritated. And we could 
not think it ungentlemanly of him to say we were like jam, because, as Alice says, 
jam ¢s very nice indeed, only not on furniture. 

My father said, “ Perhaps they had better go to boarding-school,” and that was 
awful, because we know that father disapproves of boarding-schools. And he 
looked at us and said,—‘‘ I am ashamed of them, sir.” 

Your lot is indeed a dark and terrible one when your father is ashamed of 
you; and we all felt this so much that we felt in our chests just as if we had 
swallowed a hard-boiled egg whole. At least this is what Oswald felt, and father 
said once that Oswald, as the eldest boy, was the representative of the family. 

And then everybody said nothing for a short time, and then father said,—‘ You 
may go, but remember- 

The words that followed I am not going to tell you. It is no use telling you 
what you know before, as they do in schools. And you must all have had such 
words said to you many times. We went away when it was over. The girls cried, 
and we boys got out books and began to read, so that nobody should think we 
cared. But we felt it deeply in our interior hearts, especially Oswald, who is the 
eldest, and the representative of the family. 

We felt it all the more because we hadn’t really meant to be naughty. We 
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only thought perhaps the grown-ups would not be exactly pleased if they knew, 
and that is quite different. Besides, we meant to put all the things back in their 
proper places before any one found out about it. But I must not anticipate. 
(That means telling the end of a story before the beginning. I tell you this 
because it’s so sickening to have words you don’t know in a story, and to be told 
to look it up in the dicker. But you must not expect me to tell you all the hard 
words.) 

We are the Bastables. Oswald, Dora, Dicky, Alice, Noél, and H.O. If you 
want to know why we call our youngest brother H. O. you can jolly well read 
“The Treasure Seekers,” and find out. We were the treasure seekers, and we 
sought it high and low and quite regularly, because we particularly wanted to find 
it; and at last we did not find it, but we were found by a good kind Indian 
uncle, who helped father with his business, so that father was able to take us all 
to live in a jolly big house on Blackheath, instead of in the Lewisham Road, 
where we lived when we were only poor but honest treasure seekers. When we 
were poor but honest we always used to think that if only father had plenty 
of business, and we did not have to go short of pocket-money, or wear shabby 
clothes (I do not mind this myself, but the girls do), we should be quite happy 
and very very good. 

And when we were taken to the beautiful Blackheath house we thought now all 
would be well, because it was a house with vineries and pineries, and gas and 
water, and shrubberies, and stabling replete with every modern convenience, like it 
says in Dyer & Hilton’s list of Eligible House Property. I read all about it, and 
I have copied the words quite right. 

It’s a beautiful house, all the furniture solid and strong, no castors off 
the chairs, and the tables not scratched, and the silver not dented. And 
lots of servants, and the most agreeable meals every day, and heaps of 
pocket-money. z 

But it is wonderful how soon you get used to things, even the things you want 
most. Our watches, for instance: we wanted them frightfully—but when I had 
had mine a week or two, after the mainspring ‘got broken, and was repaired at 
Bennett’s in the village, I hardly cared to look at the works at all, and it did not 
make me feel happy in my heart any more, though of course I should have been 
very unhappy if it had been taken away from me. And the same with new 
clothes and nice dinners, and having enough of everything. You soon get used to 
it all, and it doesn’t make you happy, although if you had it all taken away you 
would be very dejected. (That is a good word, and one I have never used before.) 
You get used to everything, as I said, and then you want something more. 
Father says this is what people mean by the deceitfulness of riches, but Albert’s 
uncle says it is the spirit of progress, and Mrs. Leslie said some people called it 
“divine discontent.” Oswald asked them all what they thought, one Sunday at 
dinner. Uncle said it was rot, and what we wanted was bread and water, and a 
licking, but he meant it for a joke. This was in the Easter holidays, and it led 
to the adventure of ‘‘The Soldier’s Mother.” 

We went to live at the Red House at Christmas. After the holidays the girls 
went to the Blackheath High School, and we boys to the Prop. (that means the 
Proprietary School). And we had to swot rather during term; but about Easter we 
knew the deceitfulness of riches, in the holidays, when there was nothing much on, 
like pantomimes and things; and then we went into the country, and “ The Soldier’s 
Mother” happened. Then there was the summer term, and we swotted more than 
ever, and it was boiling hot, and masters’ tempers got sharp and short, and the 
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girls used to wish the exams came in cold weather. I can’t think why they don’t. 
But I suppose schools don’t think of sensible things like that. They teach botany 
at girls’ schools, 

When the midsummer holidays came (and we breathed again, but only for a 
few days,) we began to feel as:if we had forgotten something and couldn’t 
remember what it was. We wanted something to happen, only we didn’t exactly 
know what. So we were very pleased when father said : 

“I’ve asked Mr. Foulkes to send his children here for a week or two,—you 
know, the kids who came at Christmas. You must be jolly to them, and see that 
they have a good time, don’t you know.” 

We remembered them right enough: they were little pinky, frightened things, 
like white mice, with very bright eyes. They had not been to our house since 
Christmas, because Denis, the boy, had been ill, and they had been with an aunt 
at Ramsgate. 

Alice and Dora would have liked to get the bedrooms ready for the honoured 
guests, but a really good housemaid is sometimes more ready to say ‘‘ Don’t” than 
even a general. So the girls had to chuck it. Jane only let them put flowers in 
the pots on the visitors’ mantelpieces, and they had to ask the gardener which 
they might pick—because nothing worth gathering happened to be growing in our 
own gardens just then. 

Their train got in at 12.27. We all went to meet them. Afterwards I thought 
that was a mistake; because their aunt was with them, and she wore a black 
cape with beady things, and a tight bonnet, and she said, when we took off our 
hats: “Who are you?” quite crossly. 

We said, “ We are the Bastables: we’ve come to meet Daisy and Denny.” 

The aunt is a very rude lady, and it made us sorry for Daisy and Denny 
when she said to them, “ Ave these the children? Do you remember them ?” 

We weren’t very tidy, perhaps, because we had been playing brigands in the 
shrubbery, and we knew we should have to wash for dinner as soon as we got 
back, anyhow. But still... . 

Denny said he thought he remembered us. But Daisy said: “Of course they 
are,” and then looked as if she was going to cry. 

So the aunt called a cab and told the man where to drive, and put Daisy and 
Denny in, and then she said: “ You two little girls may ride too, if you like. But 
you little boys must walk.” 

So the cab went off, and we were left. The aunt turned to us to say a few 
last words, and we knew it would have been about brushing your hair and wearing 
gloves ; so Oswald said ‘“ Good-bye,” and turned haughtily away before she could 
begin, and so did the others. No one but that black, beady, tight lady would 
say “little boys.” She is like Miss Murdstone. I should like to tell her so. But 
she wouldn’t understand. I don’t suppose she has ever read anything but Markham’s 
History, and improving books like that. 

When we got home we found all four of those who had ridden in the cab 
sitting in our sitting-room, looking very thoroughly washed; and our girls were 
asking polite questions, and the others were saying “yes” and “no” and “I don’t 
know.” We boys did not say anything. We stood at the window and looked out 
till the gong went for our dinner. We felt it was going to be awful—and it was. 
The new-comers would never have done for knight-errants or to carry the Cardinal’s 
sealed message through the heart of France: they would never have thought of 


anything to say to throw the enemy off the scent when they got into a tight 
place. 
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They said, ‘‘ Yes, please,’ “ No, thank you.” ‘They ate very neatly, and always 
wiped their mouths before they drank, and never spoke with them full. 

And after dinner it got worse and worse. We got out all our books, and they 
said, “Thank you,” and didn’t look at them. And we got out all our toys, and 
they said, “Thank you, it’s very nice,” to everything. And it got less and less 
pleasant: towards teatime it came to nobody saying anything, except Noél and 
H.O., and they talked to each other about cricket. 

After tea father came in and played “letters” with them and the girls, and it 
was a little better; but while late dinner was going on I shall never forget it. 
Oswald felt like the hero of a book, ‘“‘almost at the end of his resources.” I 
don’t think I was ever glad of bedtime before, but that time I was. 

When they had gone to bed (Daisy had to have all her strings and buttons 
undone for her, Dora told me, though she was nearly ten—and Denny said he 
couldn’t sleep without the gas being left a little bit on), we held a council in 
the girls’ room. We all sat on the bed—it’s a mahogany four-poster with green 
curtains, very good for tents, only the housekeeper doesn’t allow it—and Oswald 
said: ‘This is jolly nice, isn’t it?” 

“They'll be better to-morrow,” Alice said ; ‘‘they’re only shy.” 

Dicky said shy was all very well, but you needn’t behave like a perfect idiot. 

*«'They’re frightened. You see we are all strangers to them,” Dora said. 

“We are not wild beasts; we shan’t eat them. What have they got to be 
frightened of ?” Dicky said this. 

Noel told us he thought they were an enchanted prince and princess who had 
been turned into rabbits, and their bodies had got changed back but not their 
insides. 

But Oswald told him to dry up. “It’s no use making things up about shem,” 
he said: “the thing is, what are we going to do? We can’t have our holidays 
spoilt by these snivelling kids.” 

“No,” said Alice; “but they cannot possibly snivel for ever. Perhaps they’ve 
got into the habit of it with that Murdstone aunt. She’s enough to make 
anyone snivel.” 

“All the same,” said Oswald, “we jolly well aren’t going to have another day 
like to-day. We must do something to rouse them from their snivelling leth—— 
What’s its name? Something sudden, or, what is it, decisive?” 

‘“A booby trap,” said H.O., “the first thing when they get up, and an 
apple-pie bed at night ?” 

But Dora would not hear of it, and I own she was right. 

“Suppose,” she said, “we could get up a good play, like we did when we 
were treasure seekers ?” 

We said, “ Well, what?” 

But she did not say. 

“Tt ought to be a good long thing—to last all day,” Dicky said; “and if they 
like they can play, and if they don’t——” 

“Tf they don’t, I’ll read to them,” Alice said. 

sut we all said, ‘‘No, you don’t! If you begin that way you'll have to go on.” 

And Dicky added, “TI wasn’t going to say that at all; I was going to say, if 
they didn’t like it they could jolly well do the other thing.” 

We all agreed that we must think of something, but we none of us could, and 
at last the council broke up in confusion because Miss Blake—she was the 
housekeeper—came up and turned off the gas. | 
But next morning when we were having breakfast, and the two strangers were 
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there so pink and clean, Oswald suddenly said, “I know: we'll have a jungle in 
the garden !” 


And the others agreed, and we talked about it all the time. The little strangers ' 


only said, “I don’t know,” when we said anything to them. 

After brekker Oswald beckoned his brothers and sisters mysteriously apart, and 
said, “Do you agree to let me be captain to-day, because I thought of it ?” 

And they said they would. 

« Then he said, “ We'll play Jungle Book, and I shall be Mowgli; the rest of 
you can be what you like.” 

“T don’t suppose they know the book,” said Noél; “they don’t look as if they 
read anything except at lesson-times.” 

“Then they can go on being beasts all the time,” Oswald said: “any one can 
be a beast.” 

So it was settled. 

And now Oswald—his father has sometimes said that he is clever at arranging 
things—began to lay his plans for the jungle. The day was indeed well chosen. 
Our Indian uncle was away, father was away, Mrs. Blake was going away, and the 
housemaid had an afternoon off. 

Oswald’s first act was to get rid of the White Mice. He explained to them that 
there would be a play in the afternoon, and they could be what they liked, and 
gave them the Jungle Books to read the stories he told them to—all the ones 
about Mowgli. He led the strangers to a secluded spot among the seakale in 
the kitchen garden, and left them. Then he went back to the others, and we had 
a jolly morning under the cedar, talking about what we should do when Blakey 
was gone. She went just after our dinner. 

When we asked Denny what he would like to be in the play, it turned out 
he had not read the stories Oswald told him, at all, but only “The White Seal ” 
and “ Rikki Tikki.” 

We then agreed to make the Jungle first and dress up for our parts afterwards. 
Oswald was a little uncomfortable about leaving the strangers alone all the morning, 
so he said Denny should be his aide-de-camp, and he was really quite useful. He is 
rather clever with his fingers, and things that he does up do not come untied. 
Daisy might have come too, but she wanted to go on reading, so we let her. 

Of course the shrubbery was to be the Jungle, and the lawn under the cedar 
a forest glade, and then we began to collect the things. The cedar lawn is just 
nicely out of the way of the windows. It was a jolly hot day, the kind of day 
when the sunshine is white, and the shadows are dark grey, not black, like they 
are in the evening. 

We all thought of different things. Of course, first we dressed up pillows in the 
skins of beasts, and set them about on the grass to look as natural as we could. 

And then we got Pincher and rubbed him all over with powdered slate pencil, 
to make him the right colour for Gray Brother. But he shook it all off, and it 
had taken an awful time to do. Then Alice said: “Oh, I know!” and she ran 
off to father’s dressing-room, and came back with the “ Créme d’amande pour la barbe 
et des mains,” and we squeezed it on Pincher and rubbed it in, and then the slate 
pencil stuck all right, and he rolled in the dustbin of his own accord, which made 
him just the right colour. He is a very clever dog; but soon after he went off, 
and we didn’t find him till quite late in the afternoon. 

Denny helped with Pincher and with the wild-beast skins, and when Pincher 
was finished, he said: “ Please may I make some paper birds to put in the trees? 
I know how.” 
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And of course we said “ Yes,” and he had only red ink and newspapers, and 
. quite quickly he made a whole lot of large paper birds with red tails. ‘They didn’t 
look half bad on the edge of the shrubbery. 

While he was doing this he suddenly said, or rather screamed, “Oh!” 

And we looked, and it was a creature with great horns and a fur rug, and I 
don’t wonder Denny was frightened.— It was Alice, and it was first class. 

Up to now all was not yet lost beyond recall. It was the stuffed fox that did 
the mischief—and I am sorry to own it was Oswald who thought of it. He is 
not ashamed of having ¢hought of it: that was rather clever of him. But he knows 
now that it is better not to take other people’s foxes and things without asking, 
even if you live in the same house with them. 

It was Oswald who undid the back of the glass case in the hall, and got out 
the fox with the green and gray duck in its mouth; and when the others saw how 
awfully lifelike they looked on the lawn they all rushed off to fetch the other 
stuffed things. Uncle has a lot of stuffed things—he shot most of them himself, 
but not the fox, of course. There was another fox’s mask, too, and we hung that 
in a bush to look as if the fox was peeping out. And the stuffed birds we fastened 
on to the trees with string. The Duck-bill-what’s-his-name looked very well 
sitting on his tail, with the otter snarling at him. Then Dicky had an idea; and 
though not nearly so much was said about it afterwards as there was about the 
stuffed things, I think myself it was just as bad—though it was a good idea too. 

He just got the hose and put the end over a branch of the cedar-tree. Then 
we got the steps they clean windows with, and let the hose rest on the top and 
run. It was to be a waterfall, but it ran between the steps, and was only wet 
and messy; so we got father’s mackintosh, and uncle’s, and covered the steps with 
them, so that the water ran down all right, and was glorious; and it ran away in 
a stream across the grass where we had dug a little channel for it, and the otter 
and the duck-bill thing were as if in their native haunts. 

I hope all this is not very dull to read about. I know it was jolly good fun to 
do. ‘Taking one thing with another, I don’t know that we ever had a better time, 
while it lasted. 

We got all the rabbits out of the hutches, and put paper tails on to them, and 
hunted them, blowing on horns made out of the Zimes. They got away somehow, 
and before they were caught next day they had eaten a good many cabbages and 
other things. Oswald is very sorry for this. He rather likes the gardener. 

Denny wanted to put paper tails on the guineapigs, and it was no use telling 
him there was nothing to tie the paper on to. He thought we were kidding him, 
until we showed him, and then he said, ‘“ Well, never mind,” and got the girls 
to give him bits of blue stuff. 

*‘1’ll make them sashes to tie round their dear little middles,” he said, and he 
did, and the bows stuck up on the top of their backs. One of the guineapigs 
was never seen again; and the same with the tortoise, when we had done his 
shell with vermilion paint. He crawled away and returned no more. Perhaps 
some one collected him, and thought he was an expensive kind, unknown in these 
cold latitudes. 

The lawn under the cedar was transformed into a dream of beauty, what with 
the stuffed creatures and the paper-tailed things and the waterfall, and Alice said: 
“T wish the tigers did not look so flat!”—for of course with bolsters you can 
only pretend it is a sleeping tiger getting ready to wake and spring out at you. 

It’s so difficult to prop up tiger-skins in a lifelike manner, when there are no 
bones inside them, only pillows and sofa-cushions, 
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‘*What about the 
beer-stand ?” I said, 
and we got two out 
of the cellar. With 
bolsters and _ string 
we fastened insides 
to the tigers, and 
they were really fine. 
The legs of the beer- 
stands did for tigers’ 
legs. It was indeed 
the finishing touch. 

Then we boys 
put on our bathing- 
drawers, so as to 
be able to play with 
the waterfall without 
hurting our clothes. 
The girls only 
tucked up _ their 
frocks and took their 
shoes and stockings 
off. H.O. painted 
his legs and_ his 
arms, hands and face 
with Condy’s fluid, 
to make himself 
brown, so that he 
might be Mowgli, 
although Oswald was 
captain and_ had 
plainly said he was 
going to be Mowgli 
himself. 

Of course the 
others weren’t going 
to stand that, so 
Oswald said: “ Very 
well; nobody asked; as NS B is 
you to brown your- ESE DAM 
self like that. But “The lawn under the cedar was transformed into a dream of beauty.’ 
now you've done it 
you’ve simply got to go and be a beaver, and live in the dam under the waterfall, 
till it washes off.” 

“T don’t want to be beavers,” he said. 

And Noél said, “ Don’t make him: let him be the bronze statue in the palace 
gardens, what the fountain plays out of.” 

So we let him have the hose and hold it up over his head. It made a lovely 
fountain, only he remained brown. So then Dicky and Oswald did ourselves 
brown too, and dried H.O. as well as we could with our handkerchiefs, because 
he was just beginning to snivel. ‘The brown didn’t come off any of us for days. 
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Oswald was to be Mowgli, and we were just beginning to arrange the different 
parts. ‘The rest of the hose that was on the ground was Kaa, the Rock Python, 
and Pincher was Gray Brother, only we couldn’t find him. And while most of us 
were talking, Dicky and Noél got messing about with the beer-stand tigers. And 
then a really sad event instantly occurred, which was not at all our fault, and we 
did not mean to. 

That Daisy-girl had been mooning indoors all the afternoon with the Jungle 
Book, and now she came suddenly out just as Dicky and Noel had got under the 
tigers, and were shoving them along to fight. Of course this is not in the book 
at all; but they did look jolly like real tigers, and I am very far from wishing 
to blame the girl, though she little knew what would be the awful consequence 
of her conduct. But for her we might have got out of it all much better than 
we did. 

What happened was truly horrid. As soon as Daisy saw the tigers, she 
stopped short, and uttering a shriek like a railway whistle, she fell flat on the 
ground. 

“Fear not, gentle Indian Maiden!” Oswald cried : “I myself will protect thee.” 
And he sprang forward with the native bows and arrows out of uncle’s study. 

The gentle Indian Maiden didn’t move. 

“Come hither,” Dora said; “let us take refuge in yonder covert while this 
good knight does battle for us.” 

Dora might have remembered that we were savages, but she didn’t. And still 
the Daisy-girl did not move. 

Then we were frightened. Dora and Alice lifted her up, and her mouth was 
twisted and her eyes half-shut. She looked horrid. Not at all like fair, fainting 
damsels, who are always of an interesting pallor. She was green, like a cheap 
oyster. 

We did what we could—a prey to alarm as we were: we rubbed her hands, 
and let the hose play gently but perseveringly on her unconscious brow. The 
girls loosened her dress, though it was only the kind that comes down straight 
without a waist. And we were all doing what we could as hard as we could 
when we heard the click of the front gate. There was no mistake about it. 

“T hope Whoever-it-is will go straight to the front-door,” said Alice ; but Who- 
ever-it-was did not. 

There were feet on the gravel, and there was the uncle’s voice saying, in his 
hearty manner: ‘‘ ‘This way—this way! On such an afternoon as this we shall find 
our young barbarians all at play, somewhere about the grounds.” 

And then, without further warning, the uncle and three other gentlemen and 
two ladies burst upon the scene. 

We had no clothes on, to speak of—I mean us boys—we were all wet through. 
Daisy was in a faint, or fit, or dead, none of us knew which. And all the stuffed 
animals were there staring the uncle in the face. Most of them had got a sprinkling, 
and the otter and the duck-bill brute were simply soaked, and three of us were 
dark brown. Concealment, as so often happens, was impossible. 

The quick brain of Oswald saw in a flash exactly how it would strike the 
uncle, and his brave young blood ran cold in his veins. His heart stood still. 

“‘What’s all this—eh what?” said the tones of the wronged uncle. 

Oswald spoke up and said it was jungles we were playing; he didn’t know 
what was up with Daisy. He explained as well as any one could, but words were 
now in vain. 

The uncle had a Malacca cane in his hand, and we were but ill prepared to 


























THE JUNGLE. 





‘*We did what we could—a prey to alarm as we were.” 


meet the sudden attack. Oswald and H.O. caught it worst. The other boys were 
under the tigers, and of course my uncle would not strike a girl; and of course 
Denny was a visitor, and so got off | But it was bread and water for us for the 
next three days, and our own room. I will not tell you how we sought to vary 
the monotony of imprisonment. Oswald thought of taming a mouse, but he could 
not find one. The reason of the wretched captives might have given way but for 
the gutter that you can crawl along from our room to the girls’. But I will not 
enlarge on this, because you might try it yourselves, and it really is dangerous. 

When my father came home we got the talking-to; and we said we were 
sorry, and we really were, especially about Daisy, though she is a muff. And 
then it was settled that we were to go in the country and stay till we had grown 
into better children. Albert’s uncle was writing a book in the country, we were 
to go to the same house as him, Daisy and Denny too; we were glad of this. 
This we bore nobly: we knew we had deserved it. We were all very sorry for 
everything, and we resolved that for the future we would be good. 

I am not sure whether we kept this resolution or not. Oswald thinks now 
that perhaps we made a mistake in trying so very hard to be so very good, all at 
once. You should do everything by degrees. 


P.S.—It turned out Daisy was not really dead at all. It was only fainting: 
so like a girl. 


NV.B8.—Pincher was found on the drawing-room sofa. 


Appendix.—I have not told you half the things we did for the jungle: for 
instance, about the elephant’s tusks, and the horsehair sofa cushions, and uncle’s 
fishing-boots. 


E. NESBIT. 








THE STRIFE SONG. 


HEN the quarry leaves the brake, 

When the lust of chase is strong, 
Hill and dale and windy heath 
Clamour with the sounding song. 
Bay of hound and blare of horn 
Swell the strain o’er fold and field ;— 
Song of strength and life at morn, 
And the heart that may not yield. 


When the scorching desert sands 

Chafe the pilgrim’s feet unshod ; 

When the parched lips scarce can breathe 
Any prayer or praise of God, 

Comes a singing in the wind,— 

Living word of God revealed !—- 

Psalm of strength that none may bind, 
And the heart that may not yield. 


When the tides of battle close 
Warring ranks that crash and reel ; 
When the spray of arrows flies 
From the surging sea of steel, 
Singing shaft and driven spear, 
Crashing helm and cloven shield, 
Chant of strength that slayeth fear, 
And the heart that may not yield. 
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When the lonely quest is long 
Through bleak lands and regions drear ; 
When the fevered body shrinks 

From the conflict looming near ; 

Far above the wind’s shrill wail 
Breaks the song o’er wold and weald 
Of the strength that shall not fail, 
And the heart that may not yield. 


When the craven traitors tear 

Limb from limb with rack and scourge ; 
When around the burning stake 

Devil faces seethe and surge, 

Shriek of rack and roar of fire, 

As new founts of song unsealed, 

Chant of strength that shall not tire, 
And the heart that may not yield. 


When the watery caverns yawn 
Awful as the mouth of hell ; 
When the stalwart ship is rent, 
Broken as an empty shell ; 
Storm of sea and wind at strife 
On God’s mighty organ pealed, 
Sounds the pzean of strong life 
And the heart that may not yield. 
JoHN KINDRED. 


June 2nd, 1900. 





The Staircase to the Hall, Christ Church, 














Tom Gate. 


OXFORD. 


O write anything fresh of the most beautiful city in the world were impossible. 
Again and again has every inch of the ground been gone over, and yet the 
incomparable charm of this lovely city is as fresh and young as ever, 

The loyal son of Oxford revisiting the familiar scenes, after the grey shadows of 
middle age have fallen on him, wonders whether he, in his under-graduate days, 
when the morning of life was still in his eyes, was conscious of the extraordinary 
beauty of his surroundings. Should his pilgrimage be made in early June, he will ask 
himself whether anywhere else in the wide world can such exquisite combination 
of vivid unexpected greenery and time-mellowed masonry be found. Surely, too, 
this wealth of young foliage capping the fifteenth-century stone-work is typical of 
the ever-fresh stream of young life which has eddied and surged through Oxford 
century after century. 

The middle-aged pilgrim will undoubtedly look with mixed feelings on the 
familiar outline of Tom Gate. How many countless generations of English 
lads have passed through this gate, the small world of school just left behind, the 
larger world of the unknown before them, with its hopes, aspirations, and, alas! 
bitter disappointments and failures! To them, truly, the first passage of this gate 
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Garden Front, St. John’s College. 


is the first step over the threshold of manhood. And the beautiful staircase to 
the Hall: was ever mighty weight supported on a column more graceful? It 
seems incredible that the massive stone groining can really rest on that one 
slender shaft; and to-day, as thirty years ago, and three hundred years ago, the 
swelling boisterous tide of undergraduates rushes up it to the Spartan fare in the 
glorious old Hall. Again, though the Cathedral may seem poor beside stately 
Lincoln, kingly York, or mighty Durham, the details are beautiful, and there 
is something eminently restful in the “ Latin Chapel,” where the finger-marks of 
the centuries have not been ruthlessly effaced by the restorer. 




















Let us wander through Canterbury Gate into the “ High,” the peerless street. 
How marvellous this harmony of the building of many ages, and many styles! 
The Wren-like Church of All Saints, the Perpendicular University Church, the 


stately front of University 
College, the eighteenth- 
century screen of Queen’s, 
all group themselves into 
one perfect picture, domi- 
nated by the incomparable 
tower of Magdalen.  Ex- 
amine the buildings in 
detail. Could anything be 
imagined more beautiful 
than St. Mary’s, with its 
draperies of Virginia creeper ; 
the Renaissance porch tacked 
on by Laud to the Perpen- 
dicular church, incongruous 
but exquisite ? Stand oppo- 
site All Souls’: will you 
find in the world a more 
perfect group of buildings? 
Even the  much-reviled 
Oxford stone, by its early 
decay, “gives a mellowness 
to the later work. 

It may be true that 
Oxford can boast of no 
such stately ensemble as 
Cambridge can show in the 
“backs,” or in the King’s 
Parade, unless it be the 
distant view and panorama 
of the city .which greets 
the eyes of the traveller 
arriving by the Great West- 
ern Railway. Nevertheless, 
the true lover of Oxford 
will wander by the hour 
through bye-streets and 
lanes, whence he can, as 


in a kaleidoscope, obtain ever-shifting and ever-beautiful combinations of the familiar 
features. There is a certain exquisite peep to be obtained from the garden of 
Exeter, which lingers long in the memory. 
like tower of New into the garden. 
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St. Mary’s, showing Laud's Porch, 


Was ever garden like it? 





Or let us pass through the fortress- 
The wit of man 
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Oxford. 


“The High,” 
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All Souls’ Chapel. 


could devise nothing more admirably in keeping with the surroundings. Lying on 


the grass, and clustering under the trees, apparently unconscious that they are in 
one of the beauty-spots of the world, are dozens of sunburnt, well-groomed, 
athletic English lads, the men of to-morrow. A few years, and some of them will 
be doing the work of the Empire in the sweltering plains during an Indian hot 
weather, or will be administering, maybe, a dependency the size of Ireland on the 
pestilent coast of West Africa, or striking the roots of the Anglo-Saxon race 
deeper into the soil under the Southern Cross, or knitting the Empire together 
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The Latin Chapel in the Cathedral. 


in the territories of the great Canadian North-West. And to some of them, perhaps, 
will come in burning India, during the intolerable days before the breaking of the 
monsoon, amid the stifling heat-swelter, and the click of alien tongues beneath a 
brazen sky, a vision of that cool oasis of greenery under the tower of New, in the 
heart of the old grey mother who trained them, and sent them out to their work 
for the Race and the Empire. It is a solemn thought, whilst watching these 


hundreds of bright-faced and light-hearted youths, to wonder in how many cases 


the blossom will ripen into fruit. ‘To many the future will bring no fame, no glory 
as it is generally understood, but years of unending toil in some country vicarage 
or in the slums of our great cities ; but they too will look back throughout their 
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lives to the golden days, when the morrow brought no care, when the limbs were 
never weary, when the strong young blood raced through the veins, when the 
whole world waiting to be conquered lay at their feet. 
Let us follow the devious windings of Queen’s Lane, and pass on to Magdalen 
—complete, glorious, and exquisite in every detail; and wandering on to the 
banks of the Cherwell, let us thank God, that in our prosaic and hideous 
nineteenth century, the perfect handicraft of those who have preceded us has 
been allowed to remain, to give us, sons of a utilitarian and commonplace age, 
| glimpses of consummate beauty. 
“A Son or OxrorpD.” 





Magdalen Chapel. 
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THE OUTLAW. 


IV. THE HOUSE ON THE CANAL, 


HE black night had fallen with rain and sleet, and the lamps in the Strand 
shone faintly and without comfort upon the streaming street. In the 
broad windows of the shops alone, was there any warmth or brilliance. 

From the grating below the building before which I had stopped rose a fat and 
fragrant heat which cheered, while it tantalised, my spiritless body. The gravy in 
the huge cauldrons within the bright window hissed and bubbled among the 
sausages, but there was nothing in my pockets which would justify an entrance into 
the shop. I stood and watched, with greedy eyes and an ever-yawning stomach. 
Indeed, I had tasted no food for two days, save a few broken pieces on the 
previous day which the generosity of a poor creature in the doss-house had shared 
with me. While I stayed there, subject to the wretched drizzle, not knowing nor 
caring what I should do next, or in which direction my weary feet would carry 
me, I was aware of footsteps that passed at a slow and even pace. There were 
not many out in that wild night, for the theatres had closed upon their patrons, 
and only those whom necessity had driven into the abominable weather went by 
with a swift step or stalked predatory, at a venture. These footsteps sounded in 
my ears soft, steady and deliberate, but it was not until I was conscious that they 
had passed and repassed me several times that I looked round. I had feared to 
recognise a policeman, but the first glance relieved me of that terror, A man 
moved by, wrapped in a thick ulster, and paid no heed to me. Once more I 
turned my eyes to the window, and once again the footsteps approached. This 
time I turned about almost unconsciously, and my gaze met his. I seemed to catch 
something significant in those steady, downcast eyes, and all of a sudden fell upon 
me a great fear. What if this were a detective officer? 

At the thought I started away, and began to walk quickly along the pavement, 
without considering my destination. But even as I did so I became aware that 
the footsteps moved after me, and were drawing nearer from behind. I increased 
my pace, stimulated by the dread which had pursued me nightly for months, but 
the feet followed after. At one moment I consoled myself by attributing the facts 
to a coincidence, but at the next a desire for flight possessed me, and I looked 
vainly for a dark bye-way into which I might plunge, so that the Great City 
should swallow me up. In the midst of these growing fears one such alley came 
into the light; the black narrows of the passage beckoned me; I moved faster, 
wishing that I might take to my heels, and was on the point of slipping into the 
darkness when a hand struck heavily upon my shoulder. 

Copyright 1900 by Henry Brereton Marriott Watson. 
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I turned white in the gaslight, and faced him silently. Our eyes encountered 
once more, and he laughed slightly. 

**So that’s it? I thought so,” he said, in an indifferent voice. ‘ No, my friend, 
I’m no detective.” 

“What do you want with me?” I asked shortly, now that my fears were ended. 

He said nothing for a moment, but scanned me from head to foot. ‘“ You look 
cold,” he said at last, “and are hungry, I guess. This is bad weather for hungry, 
homeless folk.” 

“You did not stop me to tell me that,” I replied shortly. 

“You are right,” he murmured slowly. ‘‘But I don’t like to see hungry 
people. I thought you might carry a message for me.” 

I suppose my eager glance betrayed the visitation of a hope, for he nodded as 
if in answer. “‘Come out of the rain,” he went on; “we can talk under shelter 
the better, and I’ve no doubt that you can swallow a glass of something.” 

He moved away as he spoke, taking it for granted that I should follow, and 
in truth I had no desire but to do so. We went along the Strand, turned up a 
side street, and entered a wine-house, sparkling with the light from many gas-jets. 
A jfire burned in a corner of the large room, and small marble tables were 
scattered about, occupied by groups in conversation. My companion ordered 
some sandwiches and whisky, and watched me as I ate. I strove to conceal the 
voracity with which the food was welcomed, but his cool grey eyes were set upon 
me, and seemed to read me through. 

“You are a gentleman?” he said presently. 

I answered nothing. 

“Oh, it’s of no account,” he went on leisurely; “I have a shrewd taste for 
faces. And we will call you Mr. a 

“My name is Glazebrook,” I said quickly. 

‘And mine is—Alabaster,” he said, with a broad smile. 

He was a big, loosely-fashioned man of forty or thereby, and was dressed not 
too conspicuously after the last fashion. His nose was aquiline, and his hands 
were long and white; and every act and gesture had the air of deliberation. So 
we faced each other, the outlaw and the gentleman-at-ease. 

“Come, I think it matters very little what we call each other,” resumed my 
companion pleasantly. ‘ But I happen to be a Mr. Alabaster, and I should like 
you to remember the name. I am right in supposing that you are—hard up?” 

His glance questioned me carelessly. ‘You have the evidence,” I replied, 
shrugging my shoulders. 

“ Pooh! many gentlemen are down on their luck at times,” he said, lighting a 
cigar, and offering me his case. 

I shook my head: I had smoked no tobacco for weeks, and the sight of that 
sweet-smelling cigar unmanned me. He pressed it upon me, and I lighted it with 
tremulous fingers. Of a sudden I seemed to breathe a new atmosphere, and I 
was back among my old associations, in my chambers, my body ripe with food 
and wine, and the warmth of my own hearth. 

“It zs good,” observed Mr. Alabaster, regarding me; and quickly changed his 
tone to one of a businesslike sharpness. ‘And now, Mr.—Glazebrook, there is 
no necessity to keep you much longer. No doubt you are anxious to earn a few 
guineas, and I am in need of—some one who will carry out a piece of work.” 

“T am most anxious and willing to do any work,” I replied. 

“Good,” said he. ‘‘I have told you my name. You have heard of Hume & 
Alabaster, solicitors? No? Well, at any rate that is my firm. Solicitors, Mr. 
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Glazebrook, have sometimes delicate situations to meet, delicate corners to turn. 
I fixed my eye on you as a likely man to-night.” 

I murmured my satisfaction, for my heart beat heavily, as I wondered if my 
chance had come at last. 

“When I take up a man,” went on Alabaster, “I ask no questions. I am 
not particular ; and all I want is that he shall be able to do what I wish. Loyalty 
and competence are what I want—no more.” 

He eyed me meaningly, and I felt that I winced. I was aware at what he 
hinted, and that he had indicated under his breath that he cared not though I 
were a gaol-bird. 

“That is all right, then,” he continued, leaning back in his chair comfortably. 
“Well, Mr.—Glazebrook, let us say—my firm is the agent for Sir Henry Gorton’s 
estates. It is a large matter, entailing a vast deal of trouble and time, and we 
make a good thing out of it. Sir Henry has been in India, and I regret to say 
that we have serious news of him. He is dangerously ill in Paris. You understand ? 
Sir Henry, now, has a daughter, who, I believe, is a thoroughly nice girl, devoted 
to her father; and it is very reluctantly that we have been obliged to acquaint 
her with her father’s illness. She should arrive in London to-morrow night.” 

I looked at him expectantly: the fragrance of my cigar titillated my senses, 
and the spirit had warmed my blood. 

“JT want you to meet Miss Gorton,” said Alabaster—“ that is, if you accept 
the service.” 

“T will do it gladly,” I answered. 

Alabaster pushed a sovereign across the table quietly. ‘I thought you would,” 
he said. “ Keep that for expenses between now and then, and meet me here at 
six o’clock to-morrow.” 

I took the sovereign, and he rose. “Good-bye, Mr. Glazebrook,” he said, 
smiling. ‘“ Don’t forget the appointment.” 

I followed him into the night; but, once outside, the rain brought me a clearer 
head. Between my fingers still remained the piece ot gold, and I declare that I 
saw nothing and thought of nothing save what that signified. I had eaten a few 
sandwiches, but then I had fasted for two days; the whisky I had drunk was but 
an eddy in my brain, calling me forth to further glories. My mind, shifting 
in itself, went back, and I remembered so many suppers at this hotel or that 
restaurant. The gleam of lights invoked by my imagination stayed with me; I 
could hear the waiter shuffling on the silent floor; the chink of glasses was in my 
ear; and I walked down the Strand, a gentleman of means. 

I came to rest at last in a restaurant under the railway arches of Charing 
Cross. The warmth of the great room, its sense of comfort, the dreadful pictures 
upon the distempered walls, moved me to a quiet peace which I had not tasted 
for months, and through which stirred a feeling of exaltation. A hot steak maitre 
@hétel (how I remembered it !) a sweet which I ate with the zest of childhood, and 
cognac with my coffee. After these 1 drew my forgotten self-respect about me, 
with my poor rags, and regarded the company. They seemed very grand and fine 
to me, yet I suppose they were but ordinary citizens. The dinner had mounted 
me upon a new dignity. I had forgotten I was an exile, expatriated from the 
very shelter of justice. I remembered only what I had been, and what I 
should be. 

Outside the weather had cleared; the march of night was visible in heaven, 
and I sought a boarding-house with the feelings of a prince. 

Alabaster, as he called himself, kept his appointment on the following day, 
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and once more we occupied a small table at the farther end of the room. His 
glance fell on my clothes, which I had adapted somewhat for the better, and 
he smiled. 

“] had forgotten,” he observed: “ perhaps I did not tell you. You are to be 
my clerk for the occasion, Mr. Glazebrook, and I like my clerks to dress-———” 

The blood flamed in my face, and I could have struck him in my sudden fury. 

“There, no offence!” he interposed quickly, “I am blunt sometimes. We 
can easily arrange that.” He took a five-pound note from his _ pocket-book. 
“These are necessary expenses, sir. What I pay you is another matter. I 
want your services for a few days, and I am willing to pay a sovereign a day. 
Is it a bargain?” 

I answered hoarsely in the affirmative. 

“ Good once again. Here is the card of my firm. The lady you are to meet is 
Miss Gorton ; the train arrives at 10 o’clock to-night at Waterloo. She will be 
expecting to be met. When you meet her,” he said slowly, “ you will drive with 
her to No. 17, The Bank, N.W.” 

I started. ‘The Bank!” I cried in amazement, well knowing, as does every 
Londoner, what reputation that infamous place had won. 

“Why, sir, I speak clearly,” said Alabaster equably, but fixing me with his 
eyes. “An admirable woman, Miss Gray, will be awaiting her.” He paused. 
‘Of course, if you do not care to undertake the business, say so and have done 
with it.” 

I hesitated. I knew nothing of him, but I distrusted the man; yet the remnants 
of the gold were in my pockets and I held between my fingers a crumpled note. 
I had climbed back to some self-respect, to some comfort, and I dared not fall 
again into the mire. I clung with a passion to that “job,” which meant so much 
for me, and might be so innocent. 

“What other orders have you?” I asked in a low voice, 

He smiled faintly. I think the devil had given me that space of ease and 
good living that I might realise the magnitude of my former wretchedness. 

“You will explain that Mr. Alabaster has been prevented from attending 
himself, but that you are his confidential clerk; that Sir Henry Gorton is still 
seriously ill, that there is some doubt as to whether he is not to be brought to 
London, and that, pending that decision, it will be advisable for her to remain 
here in comfortable quarters, where she will be kept acquainted by her father’s 
solicitors—Messrs. Hume & Alabaster—of the turn of affairs. You will then take 
her to 17, The Bank.” 

As Alabaster repeated this instruction he stared at me, but I did not wince, 
and, seeming to be satisfied, he turned away. 

“By the way, better take this watch,” he said, handing me a gold repeater 
from his pocket. “And report to me at Charing Cross Station to-morrow morning 
at nine o’clock.” 

He nodded and left me, and I stood contemplating the five-pound note which 
still rested in my hand. I was committed to the adventure now, and I swore 
that I would see it to the close. So I did, as you shall hear. 

I was at Waterloo Station that evening before ten o’clock, and, having 
ascertained the proper platform, awaited the arrival of the train with mingled 
feelings. I was dressed anew, and, fresh from my toilet, moved among the people 
with a pleasant sense of recovered dignity. For some time I wandered through 
the confusion of the alighting passengers before I happened upon any one who 
answered to the description of Miss Gorton. But at last I discovered one who 
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might be she, and who stood, seemingly perturbed and at a loss, beside her 
luggage. 

“Ts it Miss Gorton?” I asked, taking off my hat. 

Her anxious glance alighted on me and gave place to satisfaction. “ Yes,” she 
replied. ‘You are not Mr. Alabaster?” 

“No, but I am sent by him,” I said. “He is unable to meet you himself, 
and I am asked to conduct you to the rooms he has taken for you.” 

“Thank you,” she replied simply, and forthwith I gave some instructions to a 
porter. 

Once safe in the cab, she turned to me prettily. ‘I am much obliged to 
you, sir,” she said. ‘I am not very familiar with London. ‘To what hotel are 
we going?” 

“Mr. Alabaster instructed me to take you to some rooms he has hired,” I 
answered. 

* Rooms!” she echoed ; and then, “It doesn’t matter, I suppose. Perhaps it 
is better. If you are Mr. Alabaster’s—clerk,” she hesitated, “perhaps you could 
tell me if there is any further news of my father?” 

*“Mr. Alabaster says he is still very ill,” said I slowly, “but there is some 
doubt as to whether he is not to be brought to London. Hence (he asked me 
to say) it would be advisable for you to remain in town until something definite 
is heard.” 

You will perceive that I was carrying out my instructions to the letter; yet 
with each word, and with every moment, I distrusted Alabaster and regretted my 
mission the more. At the Bank, as that melancholy and shameless road was 
called, I stopped the cab and descended. A woman answered to a ring at the 
wicket-gate—a woman of middle age, handsome of a sort, and showily dressed in 
a gown of some pretensions. 

“Ts this the lady I am expecting?” she said. 

I nodded. “I have instructions from Mr. Alabaster to 

* All right,” she interrupted briskly. “Let the cabman fetch in the things. 
Come in, miss.” 

I waited. My task was over, yet I hesitated to leave. The thought of that 
quarter into which I had brought so young and innocent a girl stirred me into a 
feeling of repentance. As Miss Gorton entered the gate, the woman turned to me. 

“All right. You're not wanted. You can go,” she said, with an unpleasant 
smile. 

Something moved me to reply on the spur of the moment. ‘You are not the 
judge of that,” I said shortly. “I shall probably have a good deal further to do.” 

She made no reply, but her eyelid shot down in a sharp wink; she shut the 
door with a click; and the last sight I had of Miss Gorton was of a tall, slight 
form slowly ascending the pathway to the house. 

When I met Alabaster the next morning he held in his hand a couple of 
letters, and he greeted me cheerfully. 

“Excellent, Mr. Glazebrook,” he said; and later, when we were seated at a 
bar, he turned the letters over in his hand thoughtfully. ‘‘ Miss Gorton has 
a cousin in town,” he said, “and naturally she is anxious to see her in these 
distressing circumstances. But I am quite sure, Mr. Glazebrook,” and his eyes 
watched me, “that you will agree with me that it is not wise at present. She 
has written to Mrs. Sears-Martin, and expects a telegram from her to-day. Failing 
that, she will perhaps wish to go to her. I think she should not. Do you agree 
with me?” 
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“T know nothing of the matter,” I said sharply. 
“Pardon me, sir, but I think it is to your interest to have an opinion,” he 
» SI, ) I 
returned significantly. ‘‘ You have that money to earn ” 
“T think, Mr. Alabaster,” I said bluntly, “that our arrangement had _ better 
terminate.” 





“*T was about to add, when you interrupted,” he went on coolly, “that there 
is another reason. Suppose, for example, I were to give you into custody?” 

“You can suppose what you will,” I answered furiously. “I am done 
with you.” 

‘Stay, Mr. Whatever’s-your-name,” he said, without emotion. ‘‘It is wiser for 
you to hear me out. No doubt, I am not aware what indiscretion—shall we say? 
—you have committed. But there are others who would perhaps recognise you 
better than I. In any case, a night in the police-station might be productive of 
some news,” 

“On what ground could you give me in charge?” I asked defiantly. 

‘*My dear sir,” said he pleasantly, ‘I have lost a watch with my initials on it 
—an excellent lever watch, which I value very fighly.” 

He stopped, and I was silent. I saw then, for the first time, with what kind 
of man I was dealing. He had no scruples; nay, and he prepared every part of 
his way. What was his purpose in this matter, I knew not. I could not even 
guess ; but I was convinced that it was bad. Yet, I said nothing—I was in his 
hands only too securely. 

“What do you wish me to do?” I asked presently. 

‘**Capital,” he replied. “I think we are agreed. Very well. Your duties shall 
not be arduous, and your pay is generous, I am sure. I wish you to see Miss 
Gorton, to prevent her from visiting her cousin or any one else, and also to hint 
at some deeper trouble than her father’s illness.” 

‘*Be more specific,” I said hoarsely. 

“Why, you have wits, man, or I would not have employed you,” he said. 
“On no account let her leave the house. ‘Tell her that she may expect news 
at any moment, and tell her it is likely to be very grave. Her father’s honour, 
rather than his health, is in question.” 

“T understand,” I said. ‘‘ And after?” 

“You will report to me this evening.” 

I left him in a very brilliant condition of anger, which I had controlled with 
difficulty. I was not afraid of him, though he was led to think so; and I felt at 
that moment that I hated him, and would circumvent him if I had any opportunity. 
But indeed. I knew nothing for certain, and, for all my suspicions, he might be 
engaged upon a legitimate task. But my suspicions deepened during that day, 
most of which I spent in the neighbourhood of The Bank. Miss Gorton was 
little more than a. schoolgirl, slight, ignorant, and frightened. But she accepted 
what I told her without the faintest doubt, and I saw that she was torn only 
between fear and wonder. When I left that evening, the woman of the house 
put into my hands, with a significant grin, a stamped letter, addressed to Messrs. 
Hume & Alabaster. 

“ May as well save the stamp,” she said, laughing. 

I knew what this must be, and by whom it had been written, and I urderstood 
how Alabaster had become possessed of the other letters. Here was the evident 
sign of foul play. 

Alabaster was unusually gracious to me next day, and franker than his custom. 
“T declare, Mr. Glazebrook,” he said, “if this thing goes through, you will have 
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earned your money. [I'll double it, by Jove. See here. I want you to drop 
in to-morrow night at No. 17, about eleven. Take your cue from me and 
follow my lead. I shall be there, but I shan’t be Mr, Alabaster — understand ? 
No, I am Bannister henceforth, my dear sir, Pray keep that in your mind, 
Bannister ! ” 

I pencilled the name on my cuff; and he nodded approval. He had dined, 
and was in admirable spirits. But I sat quiet, keeping my own counsel, 
experiencing towards him as deep a distaste as ever. He had pulled aside the 
mask, and I saw the ugly features of his conduct: they threatened; they were 
horrible and carnal. I think I did not sleep very long that night. 

When I reached The Bank the next night, and had been admitted by the 
woman, I heard the noise of voices, and one that of Miss Gorton raised in 
agitation. I was free of the house, and I walked up the stairs and knocked upon 
the door of the room from which the sounds issued. ‘There was no answer to my 
rap, and so I entered, The girl, white and agitated, stood in the middle of the 
floor, and Alabaster, or Bannister, was a little apart, gravity glowing in his face, 
mingled with a certain resolution. He turned to me and started. 

“You are come in the nick of time, sir,” said he. “I believe you represent 
Mr. Alabaster, whose firm acts for Sir Henry Gorton?” 

I bowed, wondering what would follow. 

“Then you can tell this lady if what I say is true,” he added. 

“Tt is not true; it can’t be true,” she said, appealing to me in distress, 

“T could best answer your questions, if I were to hear what this gentleman 
has told you,” I answered slowly, indicating Bannister. 

He eyed me. “Let her say,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Mr. Bannister says that my father—is in trouble, and that I alone can help 
him,” she stammered. 

“There is some truth in that,” I said, moistening my dry lips. 

“¢Truth’ is an inadequate word,” interrupted Bannister, “I have known 
Sir Henry Gorton for many years, and have had the privilege of Miss Gorton’s 
acquaintance for several. I think you might trust me to act for the best.” 

The girl looked at me, her lip quivering fitfully, “What am I to do?” she 
cried, imploring me. “I don’t... . oh, what would Mr. Alabaster advise ?” 

“What does this gentleman propose?” I said, still in a constrained voice, 
which perhaps sounded merely formal to others. 

She said nothing, flushing over her whiteness ; but Bannister spoke. ‘I propose 
that Miss Gorton should honour me by becoming my wife, seeing that by so 
doing she will secure her father’s safety and honour. I would ask you, seeing 
you are in Messrs. Hume & Alabaster’s confidence, if that is not the case?” 

I made no reply. Out of the window, the blind of which was undrawn, I 
could see the faint bare shadows of the trees behind the house, that bordered 
the Canal. 

“T ask you, is that not so?” demanded Bannister’s voice again ; and looking 
at him, I caught a menace and a passion of something in his eyes. Inspiration 
comes sharply, in the spur, I believe, of a necessity, I saw now what devilish 
business this man was plotting. 

I turned from him to the girl, who hung upon my utterance. “It is quite 
true,” I said slowly. 

She buried her face in her hands. A gleam flashed through Bannister’s eyes. 
I turned and left the room. 

Downstairs I waited, with the dreadful woman for company, until Bannister 
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appeared. He was in capital spirits, and called for a bottle of champagne. I 
would have declined, but thought it wiser to humour him, and he toasted his 
future bride. 

“There shall be no slip, Glazebrook,” said he: “we are to be married 
to-morrow. I have the special licence ready.” 

Perhaps he would not have told me so much, had he been on his guard as 
usual, but he was too cheerful to take heed; and I believe that he held me in 
contempt, for a creature that was under his hand. I rose as if to go, and here 
suddenly fortune turned sharply in my favour. 

“Wait outside, Glazebrook, for a moment,” he told me. “I will join you 
presently.” 

He had some instructions for the woman, doubtless—the last ere this poor 
heiress should be trapped. Once out of doors I slipped round the house to the 
back, and glanced up at the window, bright with light, which looked out from the 
room in which Miss Gorton was. The house was of two storeys only. Scarcely 
twenty paces away rolled the slow waters of the Canal. What should be done 
must be done now, or not at all; for the marriage would take place upon the 
morrow, and if I knew Bannister, he would keep his victim in secure custody until 
then But he was off his guard at the moment. If only he should be detained 
long enough ! 

I jumped upon the ironwork of the dismal verandah, and by a swift and 
silent effort clambered upon the battered tin roof. My head was now on the 
level of the window. 

“Miss Gorton,” I called low—and again, “ Miss Gorton!” 

The girl rose from the sofa on which she had thrown herself, and looked at 
me, startled, wild-eyed, the stains of her weeping upon her cheeks. 

“T have no time to explain,” I said. ‘You must trust me. You are the 
victim of a plot. Can you be ready at once and come with me?” 

For an instant she hesitated, and then, “ Yes,” she cried, and flew towards the 
door. In a little she had returned by the window,’ and put out her hands to me. 
Slowly, and very anxiously, I pulled her through, and she came out upon the roof ; 
thence I guided her after me to the verandah-floor; and a second afterwards we 
were in the garden. I was aware there was no chance of escaping by the front 
gate, as, apart from the risk of being seen from the house, I had noticed a cab 
—Bannister’s, of course—in the street without. The towing-path was our only 
chance, and I helped Miss Gorton quickly towards it. A fence of palings 
separated the garden from the path, and, climbing it, 1 sat awkwardly astride to 
assist the girl, As I reached down my arm, I heard a shout. 

“Glazebrook! Damn you, you scoundrel!” and I was aware that the flight 
was discovered and that we were pursued. I dragged Miss Gorton roughly to the 
top of the fence, and together we reached the ground in a heap. I drew her to 
her feet, and, taking her arm, set out with all speed along the towing-path. 

Behind, I was aware of feet that pursued, and these sounded in my ears as 
more than two: no doubt Bannister had his creatures—possibly the cabman was 
one. It was clear that we should be overtaken if we trusted to our heels, for the 
girl dragged on my arm, and, if it should come to a conflict, Bannister and his 
rogues, both of whom might be armed, were more than a match for me. In my 
despair I cast a glance down at the canal, in which the stars were shining dimly. 
It looked cold and black and cruel; but the glance turned the current of my 
plans. I stopped suddenly, drew the girl to the water, and stooping, pulled to me 
a small boat that was hobbled to the bank. In a minute more we were in the 
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cockleshell, and she was in the middle of the ditch, just as two dark figures ran 
into view along the path. 

An exclamation of fury announced that my manceuvre had been observed, but 
I cared little for that, and pulling at the oars drew under a bridge. It was now 
past midnight, and there was no one within sight or hearing. I was anxious to 
ground the boat on the opposite bank and escape that way, leaving the water be- 
tween us and those rascals. But I very soon abandoned that intention, as I discovered 
the opposite shore to be steep and slippery, and to be surmounted by a high wall. 
When I came out from under the bridge, the two men were there, waiting. 
Clearly, they had not given up the chase, but aimed to stop me somewhere within 
that silent chasm. I pulled quickly; the men had disappeared ; the night reigned 
placid in the sky. And suddenly before the boat loomed a mass of masonry. At 
the same time I perceived that the towing-path had come to an end. Gloom lay 
upon either hand. ‘Then a voice rose, almost in my ears :— 

“You fool, you’re caught now!” 

Bannister was within a few feet of me, leaning from the bank ; I turned the boat 
towards the farther side, and became conscious of a movement in among the grasses 
there. Ina moment I knew I was cut off from both banks ; but what was before me? 

I drove the boat into the centre of the stream, and pushed forward ; the sculls 
dipped in the water heavily. 

“Fool!” cried Bannister’s voice: “ you dare not go there.” 

The next moment she had passed into a black, infernal stillness, close as the 
grave, and damp and rank of savour. With a shudder I had a thought. We 
were in the long tunnel which here receives the waters of that foul Acheron. 

The girl had made no sign, and I believe that she had fainted; if so, she was 
spared the horror of that passage. The tunnel must have extended for more than 
half a mile, and the blackness was profound. Time after time the boat struck 
the masonry, but I pushed her off, and pulled on blindly, wildly, in the hope to 
arrive at the end and—air and the stars of heaven once more. I think, in looking 
back, that I must have taken an hour to get through, for when I emerged, and 
the thin radiance of the night was visible on the water beyond, a clock somewhere 
was striking one ; and upon the towing-path on my right stood two dark figures. 

Had they followed us even here? Were we never to be quit of them? In a 
deep gust of despair I turned the boat to the farther bank, ran her aground, 
and leaped out. As I did so I saw one of the figures jump into the canal. I 
seized the girl, and dragged her to land. Beyond a low railing fenced the street 
from the water. Half-dragging Miss Gorton, I surmounted this, and set off down 
the road. I was conscious of the pursuit, but dared not look behind. ‘The road 
was empty at that late hour, but as I reached a turning I caught sight of a 
brougham standing before a house. I ran towards it, and, as I came abreast with 
my poor burden, the light within showed me an elderly man, with grey hair. A 
star shone in his coat. The coachman was moving his horses, 

Sir,” said I, breathless, and clutching at the window, “this lady is the 
daughter of Sir Henry Gorton, and she is in danger.” 

He uttered an exclamation, but the door of the carriage fell open. I thrust 
the girl in. 

““T have done my duty,” I said. “ For God’s sake, drive!” I shouted to the 
coachman, I caught an amazed and questioning glance from the old man; and 
then the brougham was flying down the road, and 1 was running—running— 
running from the vengeance behind me. 

H. B. Marriott WartTsoN. 




















N old collegiate house with cloistered rooms filled with pictures has all the 
charm of an ancient manor when the family which owns it has not 
been uprooted for centuries. The Eton family has remained quietly 

in possession, since before the Wars of the Roses, of a red-brick dwelling, with 
Cloisters, Gallery, Provost’s Lodge, and College Hall filled with pictures and prints 
gathered without the hand of a collector ;—herein lies the charm. In the Lodge the 
portraits of the Provosts look down from the walls, witnessing each to the civilisation 


of his own time; in the gallery have come together old engravings representing the 
makers of the College, and mezzotints of Georgian Eton, and modern prints which 
include nine Etonian Prime Ministers of our century; at the Lodge some hundred 
pictures of young men sum up the youth and strength of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

It became the lordly custom soon after the accession of George III. to 
present a life-sized picture in oils of any boy leaving the school whose portrait the 
headmaster requested instead of “leaving-money.” ‘The result is a unique collection 
of portraits of young men painted by Reynolds, Hoppner, Romney, and Beechey ; 
there is one Gainsborough in the number. The portraits were gifts to the successive 
Headmasters: the Headmasters bequeathed them to the Lodge. In the same way, 
in our own century, Dr. Goodall brought a number of Lawrences to the collection; 
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the pupils of the great Conservative Headmaster (who wore George III. dress till his 
death in 1840), glow with youth and spirits on the canvas of Sir Thomas, above 
many folds and frills of millinery within the prodigious collars of “ Incroyables” of 
the Regency. Dr. Keate’s collection forms a graver gallery ; the stern disciplinarian 
chose his portraits well. They include such students as Hope Scott, Arthur 
Hallam. and a “Mr. Stanley,” who was to translate Homer as Prime Minister. 
Dr. Hawtrey’s bequest is full of modern interest. Well-known names and faces, 
familiar to us in later life, greet us with firm young chins and abundant hair. 
Here is a future Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Northcote (afterwards Lord 
Iddesleigh), with 
straight gold locks on 
brow and rounded 
cheek; and a future 
august and __bald- 
headed Lord Chief 
Justice, perfectly re- 
cognisable as Mr. 
Coleridge with plenty 
of hair. Dr. Good- 
ford’s portraits are 
chiefly crayons by 
Richmond. Hanging 
at the top of the 
staircase at the Lodge 
there is a_ beautiful 
one of Dr. Warre at 
nineteen. But the 
custom of giving oil 
portraits lasted until 
leaving - money was 
abolished, in 1868. 
The last was ~ Lord 
Rosebery’s, painted as 
Lord Dalmeny, pre- 
sented to Dr. Balston. 

To speak first of 
the College Hall, 
always open to visit- 
ors,—all the portraits 
here are of _ great 
collegers. Sir John Coleridge, the head of the Ottery family, nephew of the 
poet, presides over the long tables with suave features under his great wig. A 
full-length portrait of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, awe-inspiring as ‘the great 
Elchi” was in person, commands the high table. Collegers in his day were 
welcomed at Windsor Castle. George III. asked him once in what form he 
was, and being told the Sixth, said, “ You are a much greater man than I can 
ever make you.” Sir Robert Walpole is their greatest man of all, whether of those 
yet in the Sixth Form who sit at the tables below, or of the Judges or Bishops 
portrayed in the line above the high dark oak wainscot. The date of Walpole’s 
portrait is fixed in this way: he wears the ribbon of the Bath, an order restored 
by George I. in 1725, and he received the Garter in the following year. 
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There is a portrait here of the founder, brought from a house in Kent— 
probably an attempt in the seventeenth century to depict the royal saint. The 
National Portrait Gallery was already in possession of a portrait of Henry VI., 
and old Collegers subscribed last year for this one and placed it in the Hall. 
There is another older portrait of Henry VI. at the Lodge. It is a good 
replica of the one at Windsor Castle, which can almost certainly be identified 
with the portrait described in the inventory of Henry VIII.’s property under 
charge of Mr. Antony Denny in Westminster Palace in 1542. All the portraits 
represent Henry VI. in velvet cap, some with hair carefully drawn up beneath it 
so as to look shaven, giving him the priestly look which we associate with his 
character. But the 
portrait of Henry V. 
at Windsor Castle 
and at the Lodge is 
more shaven and more 
monkish still, and for 
the fashion at the end 
of Henry VI.’s reign 
we have the portrait 
of his contemporary 
Charles VII. of France 
in the Louvre, painted 
by Jean Fouquet. 
He has not a vestige 
of hair, and wears a 
round-shaped blue hat 
trimmed with gold. 
The founder probably 
walked about Windsor 


x 





hatted like his con- t 
temporary, in the i 
Louvre. " 
But we must not iN 
linger in the College ‘ 
Hall. “Mr. Provost’s §& r 
Lodge” and “Mr. § i 
Provost’s Hall” were a 
ever the heart of Charles James Fox. | 
Eton, and by the (By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.) 


kindness of the 

Provost we are able to describe them. The wide entrance by Weston’s Yard 
offers easy access to the outer world. An oak staircase comfortably enclosed in 
a spacious well, hung from top to bottom with young men’s portraits, leads to a 
vestibule, also hung with portraits, which separates the ancient dwelling-house 
built into the cloister-court from the more modern building. On the modern side 
(of the respectable date of 1765) are the great and small drawing-rooms looking 
out on the garden and playing-fields, with the studies below,—the “ garden- 
parlours” they were called in Queen Anne’s time,—all filled with a winning 
society of “old Etonians,” chiefly of the last century, portrayed upon the walls. 
But the grave associations of the Provosts of Eton must first occupy us in the 
Dining-room, where their portraits are collected. This ancient room on the first 
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floor was built by Provost 
Lupton in 1518, but 
floored and panelled 
under Sir Henry Wotton 
in 1605. Dr. Haw- 
trey added _ colouring 
and gilding to _ the 
Jacobean fireplace. As 
we enter, three stately 
portraits face us. Sir 
Henry Savile, full length, 
in black velvet gown 
and cap: he was Queen 
Elizabeth’s courtier and 
tutor, the most learned 
Englishman of those 
“spacious times ”—after 
Bacon, of course,—and 
one of the handsomest 
men of his day. The 
portrait was given by 
Lady Savile immediately 
after his death, and 
hung in the library amid 
his bequests of manu- 
scripts and books. Sir 











Mr. Whitbread. : 
(By ROMNEY.) Henry Wotton, the poet, 


the former ambassador, 
whom Milton visited, is leaning on his elbow, with ruddy beard, and blue eyes 
looking inquiringly out of the picture, with his motto “ Philosophemur,”’—“ let 


’ 


us philosophise ”—painted on the canvas. He was the practised diplomatist who 
could consistently write in later life the beautiful aspiration placed among the 
lyrics of the “ Golden Treasury ”—culminating in the wish to be— 





** Lord of himself, but not of lands.” 


Thirdly, Sir Francis Rous, the Puritan and Mystic who was Speaker in the “ Little 
Parliament ” of 1653, painted with his mace. He has been well called the “intrusive 
Provost.” For opposite him, by the door at which we enter, hangs the portrait 
of a dignified Provost who, with ascetic features, long hair and slender hands, is 
typical of the Anglican divine of the time,—this is the melancholy and noble-looking 
Dr. Steward, Clerk of the Closet to Charles I., whom Sir Francis Rous turned out 
of the Lodge. He retired to Paris, where Charles II. twice visited him, and died 
at St. Germains. Sir Francis Rous reigned in his stead, and planted the elms in 
the playing-fields, little thinking that for two hundred and fifty years they would shade 
generation after generation of High Church and Tory Provosts and Head-masters 
from 1660 onwards. 

The portrait of the first lay Provost, Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to 
Edward VI., in fur and velvet, forms a group with Savile, Wotton and Rous. 
There were five lay Provosts of Eton, all of them statesmen, scholars, and authors. 
The portrait of the fifth—Thomas Murray—is unfortunately wanting. That of 
Sir Thomas Smith is a copy from Holbein presented by Lady Bowyer Smjth, It 
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has lately been stated that Smith had taken orders; but the Duke of Somerset’s 
letter to the Fellows at his election contradicts this. In any case he held himself 
outside ecclesiastical things, though he held the Deanery of Carlisle while the 
change of ritual and development of the foreign reformation went on at Eton. 
Some of these changes are well mirrored in the house of the Provosts and amongst 
their portraits, Sir Thomas Smith had succeeded Aldrich, the last of the line of 
learned Priest-Provosts who fulfilled the founder’s conception. Aldrich, of course, 
had imbibed the first breathings of the Reformation with the spirit of Erasmus, who 
sought him out to be his interpreter in the investigations of relics in England, when 
they were not very polite to our Lady of Walsingham on a certain famous 
pilgrimage. But Aldrich typified the Via Media of Henry VIII.’s reign, and 
continued to the end of it to say mass in Eton Chapel. His successor, Sir 
Thomas Smith, first brought a wife to the Lodge, and changed the mode of life 
there by dining with his wife, a certain Lady Hampden, instead of with the 
Fellows. During Mary’s reign the tables were turned, and Provost Cole, who 
preached to Cranmer at the stake, sent away the married Fellows and restored 
the priestly collegiate life. Wives and daughters soon reappear in the history of 
the Lodge. Lady Savile is said to have ceased to grudge £8,000 to the printing 
of the works of Chrysostom by her husband, when she found that in the Greek 
tongue he converted men to Christianity. Greek was thenceforth of some use 
in her eyes. Savile’s daughter and only surviving child was named Elizabeth after 
the Queen, and 
received Waller’s 
éloge —_— 
‘** Here lies the learned 
Savile’s heir 
So early wise and 
lasting fair, 
That none, except her 
years they told, 
Thought her a child or 
thought her old.” 


Sir Henry Wot- 
ton was unmarried. 
We are told in 
Izaak Walton’s life 
that “ he was pleased 
constantly to breed 
up one or more 
hopeful youths 
which he picked out 
of the school and 
took under his own 
domestic care and 
to attend him at 
his meals.” The 
son of Essex was 
committed to his 
charge, and at this 


ime * > or a 
time F the school Lord Mornington—afterwards Marquis of Wellesley, eldest brother 
was very much of the Duke of Wellington. 
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thronged with the young nobility.” Dr. Steward, the Cavalier Provost, entertained 
the children of Charles I.; and Sir Francis Rous held prayer-meetings with his 
wife Philippa, and instituted days of thanksgiving in the Hall for the battle of 
Worcester and other triumphs. And so we pass with Rous to more uniform 
times and more truly reforming ones; for at the Restoration Eton seems to 
have been for once both Tory and in advance of the times, whereas Rous in his 
“New Rules for the Scholars” only concerns himself with new psalm-singing and 
note-taking of sermons. ‘The portrait of the Puritan Provost looks robust and 
militant ; he must have spent many hours at the Lodge writing works of mystical 
devotion (collected in the Library), but he took care to keep the Eton house 
and emoluments intact against all parliaments, and handed them down as he 
received them. 

The portraits of Provosts Allestree and Zachary Cradock represent the Restoration. 
Allestree fought at Edgehill, and led missions to the King in Flanders. He 
reformed College, and is called “the refuser of bishoprics.” Zachary Cradock, 
painted by Sir Peter Lely, was of humble origin, the brother of a grocer, of 
nonconformist origin, appointed solely for his art as a preacher. Evelyn the 
diarist often visited him. A second portrait of him as a golden-haired young 
man, is in the College Audit Room, and he was probably the best preacher that 
ever held the office of Provost. He and Dean Godolphin are painted at the 
Lodge in the curled wigs 
which deprive portraits of 
allcharacter. Thus Edmund 
Waller, the poet of Ag- 
mondesham in Buckingham- 
shire, who came over to 
Eton at this time and wished 
so much to be made Provost, 
does not look more poetical 
than these divines, in the 
engraved portrait in the 
gallery. Godolphin built the 
Fellows’ Library, untouched 
to this day. ‘This Provost 
magnanimously gave his 
attention to the education 
of women, and founded eight 
scholarships for young gentle- 
vomen of the Church of 
“Enyland at Salisbury. 

‘he remaining portraits 
of Provosts are of Dr. Bland, 
the friend of Sir Robert 
Walpole (the one Whig 
Provost, by the way); of 
Dr. Goodall, whom Disraeli: 
describes in the famous 
Montem Scene in “Coningsby” as possessing “that rarest gift, the genius of 
reception” ; of Dr. Hawtrey in the dignified and pleasant portra‘t of Mlle Lemercier, 
which belies with its comely white hair the too much perpetuated caricatures of 
his time; and finally of Dr. Hornby, the present Provost, a large picture by 


Lord Dalkeith, Duke of Buccleugh. 
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Mr. John Collier, which well represents the end of our century. Here, too, in 
the Dining-room, hang two valuable Gainsboroughs, portraits of George III. and 
Queen Charlotte—charming young people as they looked, no doubt, to Dr. Barnard 
in his gout on their visit on the 4th of June, 1765. Fashionable Dr. Barnard 
was the first great " — - 
acquirer of portraits oS R TE hs orig s wre eer ets wre paces) 
at Eton, and we may (i Ares ahs etve « 
suppose these were 
presented to him. 
The Eton Queen 
Elizabeth hangs _be- 
tween the two Gains- 
boroughs, dated on 
the panel 1583. it 
is one of the winning, 
not the commanding 
likenesses of the 
Queen. The dress is 
black satin ; its most 
picturesque feature is 
a kind of hood or 
calash of grey gauze 
standing up from the 
shoulders on a hoop 
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Court on the other the 
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eee. 
2 Mr. Baker. 
into the room through (By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.) 
two long lines of 
windows filled with little diamond-leaded panes. Above the picturesque Jacobean 
screen, hangs the bird’s-eye-view picture of Venice, presented by Sir Henry 
Wotton with his inscription in Latin: “ Henricus Wottonius, three years after the 
Venetian Embassy, growing old in the blessed bosom of Eton College, with che 
sweetest concord between himself and the Fellows, having been Provost twelve 
years,-—put up this picture of the wondrous city floating in the. water, as a 
memorial of himself, near the table of the Fellows.” This is the picture mentioned 
by Pepys in his visit when Godolphin was Provost: -“ At Eton and to the Coliege, 
and there find all mighty fine... . To the Hall... and here is a picture of 
Venice hung-up and a memorial of Sir H. Wotton giving it to the College.” 
We may wish in vain Pepys had told us more of the Hall; he was off to the 
buttery, and praises the College beer. 

At this day some fifty gay portraits, mostly of the last century, look down from 
high places above the windows and from the dim corners by the screen; and the 
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darkest corners will 
repay search if our 
intent is to behold 
ever young and 
very old Etonians. 
There are several 
in Georgian coats 
and ruffles ; a beau- 
tiful Mr. Arnold 
above the gallery 
door, about ,whom 
nothing is known ; 
a Lord Brome, son 
of the good Gover- 
nor-General Lord 
Cornwallis ; a future 
Governor - General, 
Charles Metcalfe, 
who kept a diary 
at Eton in 1800 
which might be of 
to-day ; his brother 
Theophilus, near 
nim: a tLlord 
Tyrone, father of 
the Lord Water- 
besten ie ford ‘who - stole 
Hallam the Historian. the block,” and a 
(By SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY.) charming Mr. Alex- 
ander by Hoppner 
with soft golden curls cut on the forehead; two Mr. Irbys, the elder of them 
afterwards Lord Boston; and two Mr. Edens, the elder of whom, Lord Carlisle’s 
friend, became Lord Auckland and was sent by Pitt on a mission to Versailles 
just before the French Revolution: it is interesting as a very early Eton boy 
portrait. He became the father of the Governor-General, Lord Auckland. 

Election Chamber is just beyond Election Hall. It forms one story of the 
Clock Tower or Lupton’s Tower in the School Yard. Its great oriel window is 
described in the scene of Montem in “Coningsby,” and the whole picture of the 
Fourth of June of those days is before us in the Election rooms, where some of 
the young men are painted in Montem dress. Here, in Election Chamber, is 
Dr. Keate’s bequest of his well-selected portraits. Arthur H. Hallam’s is, 
unfortunately, by an inferior artist. Nothing is known of the circumstances under 
which it was painted. ‘The engraving which we give here has not the one merit 
of the original, the frank blue of the eyes,—the one feature that may recall the 
description in “In Memoriam” :— 
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‘* Azure orbits, heavenly wise.” 


The print in the gallery from a drawing by an unknown hand shows what is meant 
by the great brow described as marked with 


‘©The bar of Michel Angelo” 


at the end of the same stanza. Once only Lord Tennyson paid a visit to Eton. 
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He called with his son on the Head-master, Dr. Hornby, and asked to be allowed 
to sit in the garden and look at his house. The house was the one that had 
been Dr. Hawtrey’s, but Tennyson looked in silence. Mr. Gladstone afterwards 
connected his request with the fact that Hallam had been a boy in Dr. Hawtrey’s 
house when at Eton, and undertook to identify the room. Some slight alteration, 
however, in the ,building interfered with this. “He was the cleverest young man 
I have ever known,” is }ir. Gladstone’s testimony to Arthur Hallam’s power. 

The portrait of Lord Derby at eighteen is aquiline already, with ingenuous 
boy-face and blue eyes. Did Dr. Keate ever flog the future translator of Homer? 
We fancy the young men in this room all wear a demure look: Mr. Lonsdale, 
Newcastle Scholar, Mr. Hope Scott, and Mr. Wickens, a future judge, starry-eyed 
and straight-featured as a young Greek philosopher. 

Beyond Election Chamber is Jane Shore’s Room, a little chamber where a 
portrait hangs which has always borne her name, and where her ghost is said to 
walk. It is traditional that Provost Bost was her confessor, and that through her - 
influence with Edward IV. the estates of King’s College and of Eton were saved, 
when the Wars of the Roses had come between the sure tenure of Provost 
Waynflete and the much threatened hold of the Provosts of Edward IV.’s reign. 
There is another portrait of Jane Shore in the Dining-room—also legendary. ‘The 
epitaph of Bost in Lupton’s Chapel states that the wife of Edward IV. “ rained 
benefits” on the College. 

Jane Shore’s room is in 
the Provost’s private passage 
into the Library, built by 
Provost Godolphin. The 
Library belongs, with its 
treasure, to the Provost and 
Fellows, and is open to the 
masters and to any boys of 
antiquarian tastes who care 
to delve beneath the surface 
of things. We must here 
only mention miniatures and 
other relics of the Marquess 
Wellesley (the | Governor- 
General, who came back to 
end his days near Eton and 
who is buried in the chapel) ; 
and an almost complete 
collection of engravings in 
mezzotint from Sir Joshua, 
bequeathed by Anthony 
Storer of Purley, a _ con- 
temporary of Charles Fox 
at Eton. The portraits of Mr. Wilmot of Chaddesdon. 

Etonians amongst th-:n are (By SIR WILLIAM DANCE.) 

placed in the gallery, and 

there, too, may be seen a caricature of Storer himself among the Georgian prints, 
in an etching representing the well-known dilettante bidding at one of Sotheby’s 
sales. But in the Gallery, which completes the circuit of the Cloister Court 
(aiong two sides of which we have come, through the Election Room and the 
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Library), we must bid good-bye to the ancient house, and return to the Drawing: 
rooms of the Lodge, where hang the best pictures in the possession of the Provost. 

In the long, many-windowed Drawing-room, Reynolds, Romney, and Hoppner 
greet us with the fragrance of the eighteenth century. Here is Charles James 
Fox near his friend Lord Carlisle. Fox is painted by Sir Joshua, and the portrait 
is said to have been finished before Charles left Eton in 1764, in the summer. 
This would be when he was about fourteen. He had already paid his celebrated 
visit to Paris, when he was introduced to its society and its gambling. Lord Russell 
in the life, relates that the returning Etonian was quizzed by the boys, rallied by 


Mr. Gladstone. 


the masters, and actually flogged. Sir George Trevelyan does not refer to the 
Eton picture, but his mention of that in which Fox is represented with Lady 
Susan Strangways, and Lady Sarah Lennox holding a dove, might be a description 
of it: “The young Etonian is as alive as ever in the canvas of Sir Joshua. There 
he may be seen, smart but rather untidy, looking amazingly old for thirteen, and his 
strongly-moulded features of a Jewish cast—if that nation could be associated with 
poor Charles Fox in any connection but one.” 

Other associations of the eighteenth century are in our minds when we 
speak of the fragrance of its young society. Here, beside Fox and Lord 
Carlisle, is Mr. Whitbread—another comrade at school and in many an uphill 
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parliamentary fight. Mr. Whitbread is, ‘in profile, reading,’ a rare instance of 
colour even among Romneys: on the other side of the mantelpiece is a group 
of younger reformers,—Lord Holland, Fox’s nephew, painted by Lefevre the 
Napoleonic painter (the, jolly-looking Etonian i: dressed like a leader of the 
French Revolution), Mr. Pelham, a charming portrait by Hoppner, and Lord 
Grenvilie in blue coat and powder. The youth of these young men was spent 
‘in brilliant follies and in the gayest society that London had known since 





Mr. Stanley, Lord Derby, father of the Prime Minister. 


the Restoration; their manhood was sobered by the shadow of 1832. Surely it 
is a kindly nurture, a careless distinction, a generous youth of the pre-Franklin, 
pre-Revolution society, that is grouped here. The latest glories of the Whig 
and Tory houses are represented by Lord Mornington, afterwards Wellesley 
(the good Marquess’s portraits pervade Eton): two Dukes of Buccleuch, two 
Earls of Darnley, and a quiet, pleasant Duke of Newcastle by Opie. He was 
the great potentate of the north who represented England at the coronation of 
Charles X. in Paris, and so magnificently that a grateful nation presented him on 
his return with a diamond-hilted sword worth £10,000. The elder Duke of 
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Gallery of the College. 


Election Hall, 
(With Sir Henry Wotton’s gift of a picture of Venice over the screen.) 
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Buccleuch, Scott’s friend—his feudal chief—is painted as a boy in Montem dress. 
His son, who was Duke sixty years, is amongst Keate’s pupils. Scott came to 
see this boy at Eton, driving over from Ditton, built for the Duke at the same 
time and in the same style as Abbotsford. 

But it is not entirely an aristocratic assemblage. For here “enter Hamlet, 
reading a book,”—Mr. Baker, the son of a Devonshire M.P., alderman of 
London, painted by Reynolds in blue coat, ruffles and queue; he is reading 
as he walks: the picture is full of colour and motion; and Edmund Chamberlayn, 
colleger and scholar of King’s; and Henry Hallam, the historian, the father 
of Arthur Henry 
Hallam, son of a 
Dean of _ Bristol, 
whose __ thoughtful, 
scholarly countenance 
seems to give promise 
rather of poetry than 
learning. Their por- 
traits hang among ‘a 
crowd of fashion- 
ables, of whom the 
best examples, per- 
haps, are Mr. Tighe, 
in a coat of dleu 
mourant; Mr. 
Richard Wilmot of 
Chaddesden, in a 
fancy dress, his face 
pensive as he studies 
over the back of a 
chair what looks like 
a tattered old play, 
(this is a charming 
picture by Sir 
Nathaniel Dance) ; 
finally Lord  Dart- 
mouth, Lord Down- 
shire, and other of 
Dr. Goodall’s dandies, 
— finished men _ of f 
the: world as they Sir William Young, Bart. 
are at the age - of 
eighteen or nineteen, they are unstamped as yet with its hardness. 

The three large portraits of the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Canning, in the Drawing-rooms, have not come to the Lodge like the boys’ portraits : 
they are the gifts of their admirers; they look well amongst the young men. 
Mr. Canning is, according to Lord Rosebery, the most representative Eton man. 
He learnt to speak in debate at Eton, and towards the end of his life would 
always walk down, after attending councils at the Castle, to Eton and eagerly 
watch the school career of boys likely to be called early to Parliament. In 1824, 
when Foreign Minister, he was “sitter” in the Eton ten-oar on June 4th, or on 
Election Saturday, the post reserved for distinguished old Etonians. His _ portrait, 
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Drawing-room at the Provost's Lodge. 





Dining-room at the Provost's Lodge. 
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said to be by Hoppner, represents him at about twenty-five, when he was already 
in Parliament, with a smile which is the epitome of the “ Anti-Jacobin” sarcasm 
which made him enemies in the “ Republican party.” How these names have 
passed away, like the days of the dandies! The style of portraiture, too,— 
Mr. Canning’s curling lip, Mr. Gladstone’s toga! This last picture was painted 
when Mr. Gladstone was thirty-two. 

To call up an Eton boy’s look and dress in the eighteenth century we have 
in the Small Drawing-room the picture of Sir William Young, of the family of 
North Dean, Bucks (Sir George Young of Cookham, Berks, painted by Calderon. 
is amongst Dr. 
Goodford’s _ pupils). 
Our boy is in a 
brown cloth suit and 
ruffles, his hair is 
drawn back from the 
brow, and falls in a 
pigtail ; it is curling 
above the ears. ‘ Mr. 
Wigram’ is a de- 
lightful boy in the 
early thirties in Dr. 
Keate’s collection. 
He has ‘gone into 
tails’ with brass 
buttons, and has a 
flower in his button- 
hole. ‘Mr. Stanley’ 
in the Drawing-room, 
by Sir ‘Thomas 
Lawrence, wears his 
hair long and flow- 
ing, and just touched 
with powder, the @z/ 
de poudre \ingering 
into our century. 
He is in boyish but 
faultlessly — sporting 
boy - attire, as be- 
comes the son of the Earl Grey at seventeen, afterwards Prime Minister. 
founder of the Derby (By ROMNEY.) 
and of the Oaks. 

This is the father of the Prime Minister. Both portraits of young Lord Derbys 
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are masterpieces of Lawrence. 

But the earliest known portrait of an Eton boy is that of Thomas Gray, aged 
fourteen. He is in a gold-laced coat, waistcoat, breeches, and silk stockings (by 
the way, how came the son of Mary Antrobus, the mantle-maker, sent to Eton by 
his uncle the country rector of Everdon, to be such a fine gentleman at fourteen ,?) 
He is no poor scholar: he wears scarlet slippers. The hair falls straight on temples 
and cheek, as boys wore it when their elders were hardly distinguishable from each 
other in befrizzed wigs. The nose is retroussé and the jaw a little underhung ; he 
is recognisable as the odd-featured Gray whose lineaments, in his manhood’s 
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portraits, seem to 
contradict all  senti- 
mentality, pensive 
English poet as he 
was. But this portrait 
is not amongst the 
oil paintings. The 
original is in the Fitz- 
William at Cambridge, 
there is only the en- 
graving with the later 
likenesses in the 
gallery. Here beside 
Gray is Horace Wal- 
pole, his chum ; here 
are the worthies who 
start to life, as it 
were, for us in the 
pages of Sir Henry 
Maxwell Lyte’s clear 
and artistic history of 
the College. Here, 
among more or less 
insignificant modern 
prints, are the states- 
men, “Eton boys 
Mr. Herbert. = grown heavy,’ as 
(By ROMNEY.) Praed wrote; here is 
Praed himself, a witty 
and diffident—thoroughly Eton——genius; and here is Shelley in an excellent 
autotype by Henry Cameron from a drawing in the possession of Lady Shelley. 
His portrait, alas! was not one of those requested at his leaving by Dr. Keate. 
But there should be no mistiness about our vision of Shelley, so minute are 
the descriptions of his friend Hogg, so like are the descriptions to the dress and 
fashion of hair of boy-portraits at the Lodge. Shelley’s “expensive clothes, cut 
in the fashion but untidily worn,” and his long locks as “he shoulders his gun 
for hours at Field Place,” must have been those of the boy Lord Derby in the 
portrait by Lawrence. Other likenesses in the Gallery should be studied side by 
side with younger portraits at the Lodge. Earl Grey’s characteristic is still grace and 
amenity, after many a parliamentary fight, as in the youthful profile by Gainsborough. 
Hallam the historian’s portrait in later life bears witness to the veracity of Sir 
William Beechey’s picturesque and lively picture in the Lodge. These and others 
give a gravity to the motto Jodlesse oblige, too lightly, often, taken to be the 
motto of our public schools. But at any rate the gallery of Eton statesmen and 
writers is stamped with it; the promise of nobility is here seen in fulfilment. 


BLANCHE WARRE CORNISH. 


The photographs in this article are by Messrs. Hills & Saunders, Eton, 



































FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF ANDREW DEEPEGROVE-* 


CLIEFDEN, RoyaAL OAK Day 1690. 


OOKING lately through the Tudor Presse, I came upon the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Alchemical Bottles and conjuring books, in the same 
confusion wherein they were so oft spread out before him. And I 

remember the perception I once overheard him expound from them, that when the 
interest in life abates, its duration, curiously enough, is drawing to an end. Which 
may be true, albeit as unavailing as the portrait of my Lord Duke himself, when he 
was an innocent fayre visaged chylde, which by a sarcasticall fate hung at his bed’s 
head when he lay dead—a wrecked and shattered man. Likewise came it back 
to me, traversing the hall, how one evening shortly before my Lady of Shrewsbury’s 
cheerless going hence, her love having become as a stone, she idled in the chimney 
corner, drawing from her Lute its subtle Chords, when behold, the clock chime 
struck athwart her musique with a curious tinklinge ecstasie, as of Memories wild 
and sweete. Could any Memories have been more tragical, however romantique, 
than hers? And her song was that the Chesseplayers sang so beautifully : 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 

Or the golden Bowl be broken. 


Wherefore since those dayes, when some rapt singer fills the ayre, I sometimes 
muse what secret and maybe anguished Pulse inspires (for aught we know) that 
fine Refrain ; and how the World, listening to such a Song-bird’s gladnesse, would 
marvel, could it discern through the thrilling cadence, that the minstrel’s Harte is 
breaking. 

It was on a May morning in the yeere 1668, fowre months after the duell at 
Barne Elmes where the Duke of Buckingham ranne that fine Rapier he called his 
Valenciennes needle through Lord Shrewsbury’s Bodye, that Pansie Brighteyes, 
which was one of her Ladyship’s tyring mayds, and as choyce a Baggage as man 
might wish to meet, came a bustling into my Buttery, with her kissing strings 
streaming in the wind. On the greensward, in the Duke’s garden, my lord and 
Sir Robert Holmes, which was commonly called the Queen’s pawn among the 
Chesseplayers’ fraternitie and which was one of the seconds on our side at Barne 
Elmes, were recreating themselves with buttoned foyles and masques repeating for 
an howre together, 

Froissez—pointez—dégagez, 
Demicercle—battez—a fond. 


* See PaLL MALL MAGAZINE for March 1894, July 1896, and December 1898. 
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Now Pansie looked so pretty, with her cheeks afire from running, that as she 
came in I could not refrain thinking to myself, if thou wert pye, I’d eat thee! 
I’d have kisst her too, had not my She-Cozen been lurking betwixt the Storeroom 
and the Buttery. For, knowing it to be my daughter Maudlyn’s birthday, she had 
sett forth towards pudding time from Maydenhead, like the Smell feast she is, 
So although I can neither forget nor forgive how once she gave me a draught 
against ague which I afterwards learned was compounded of Beetles and fatt 
Batts, I ordered Harkaway, the page, to sett her forth in the kitchen a slice of 
roly-poly with a dishe of hartichokes. 

At that moment came Pansie from the Wanton’s Bowre, as people afterwards 
called it, where Lady Shrewsbury was mighty busy listening to Master Beddingfield, 
telling me I was to bring him refreshments thither—any cag-nag she sayd would 
do—he being loath to show himself at the house. it did not marvel me that my 
lady should be gossipping with one whom all the world knows was a_ Jesuit 
Go-between of the French King, for in those guerdonlesse times we were used to 
new-found friends. But as I spread a cold Fricassey with lady-longings and a 
flask of clarett on a tray, I felt right glad this call upon my Larder came not one 
day sooner, when for a few howres—our provender wagon having chancewise 
broken a wheel in some ditch—I had nothing better in the house, God forgive 
me! than a hash of Rabbits. 

I found my lady sitting in a cane chair with her Manto thrown back, her 
pomander ball hung as usual at her waist, her feathered hatt fallen on the ground, 
and Master Beddingfield talking mighty earnest with quick soft words. But, 
setting the tray before him, what I chiefly marked, was a great diamond my lady 
held a glimmering in her hands, as bigg as a Walnutte and sparcling in the 
sunshine like a little star. Unheeding me he pursued his discourse, whereof I 


caught the words “.... his Majestie’s custom is to wear it in his hatt.” To 
which quoth my lady, “. . . . Sancy! what a commonplace name for the trinket 


that kings have cherished.” 

Then turning away, my duty being done, I almost stumbled over Sir Robert 
Holmes, who doubtless drawn to the spot by the sound of an unfamiliar voice, 
came striding upon us in a jiffy, looking as bigg as if he had eaten a Bull, At 
sight of whom my lady picked up her hatt and gathering her Manto about her 
ruff marched gravely off without a word. But the men spoke up most uncivil 
berating one another, and both talking together enough to make one suppose 
they had met and quarrelled afore. 

So when Master Beddingfield turned to go back towards the River, whence 
doubtless he had come, Sir Robert was also going his ways; but suddenly spying 
the great diamond lying in the grasse, where amongst them it had fallen, he clapt 
me on the shoulder and bade me run after “that cockapert animallio” and give 
him his Toy. And when I took that shining stone into my hand, it made me 
think of those fantastical gems as bigg as eggs and bright as fyre which the 
Italian Astrologer was for ever prating about and the like whereof he sayd the 
Caliphs bestowed upon their Wenches. But suddenly Sir Robert stopped me and 
musing with himself murmured, “ Give it me, Deepegrove, that I may deliver it to 
thy Master”; so having been brought by Beddingfield and bestowed upon my 
lady, the King of France’s great diamond came into my hands, to travel thence 
by Sir Robert Holmes to the Duke of Buckingham, and all within the Compasse 
of an howre. 

Whom should I presently find in the dining-room but my lady still in her hatt 
and Manto, a speaking to Harkaway so gentlewise and giving him a florin (he 
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My Lady and Beadingfield interrupted by Sir Robert Holmes. 


having had ill news from home) as made me ghesse some mischief must be 
brewing. For when my lady was vext, she gave those about her pepper to snuff, 
and that in a rouncifull voice; in which she nowise differed from her fellowes, 
one of whom at Yule-tide being somewhat whittled with Nectar stampt her little 
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foot when I lett fall her pounce box and vowed with a Dammy I was fitt for 
nothing but to lead Apes in Hell. But when Lady Shrewsbury, being stung to the 
Quicke, forebore to cavill, but smiled as fine ladies may, a trifle askew, you might 
know she bottled up her Wroth. Wherefore as she must needs take umbrage at 
Sir Robert Holmes intermeddling, I thought to put a patch upon their feud by 
doubling their Commones, but all the while they satt at meat, from the olives to 
the green cheese, I could perceive my lady lett fall to Sir Robert several bantering 
Taunts and unpleasing Jests, turning his wine to water as the saying is, yett that 
so deftly that he could find nothing to pick a bone upon, albeit his red face 
betrayed he waxed testy. 

Before dinner was served Pansie whispered me on the stayres what she had 
overheard Master Beddingfield talking of—a pretty kettle of fish pore Pansie made 
of it—that the French King would give his little all if our alliance with the Dutch 
were undone, and how, at the price of the Sancy diamond, my lady was to poison 
the Duke of Buckingham’s mind against it, so that the Dutch, whilst fishing fayre, 
might catch but a frogge. 

Sir Robert Holmes ordered his men and his horse to be ready at two of the 
clock to speede him to London where he would supp. And gainsay it who will, 
I verily believe he took the diamond with him to cast it back in Master 
Beddingfield’s teeth. For an howre later when I went to the withdrawing-room, 
which was Lady Shrewsbury’s Boudoir, to lay out cards, thinking they might divert 
themselves with /rimavista, I came upon my lord and my lady standing together 
by the fireplace. And by this token you may know people of breeding, that they 
do not heed to interrupt their kissing in presence of inferiors. My lady had laid 
her hands upon my lord’s shoulders, her Venetian sleeves fallen back, baring her 
beautiful whyte armes, and with an arch smile and a roguish sweetness that would 
have melted the crustiest churl, she sayd, “ Dear harte, dost think I would receive 
any man’s gift but thine?” And he, unheeding my presence, kist her tenderly 
upon the lips and sett a spray of amber lilies in her bodice. But I cherish that 
instant’s memorie because a very few dayes thereafter, their discourse seemed to 
be at cross purposes, untill one morning we missed my lady and behold in the 
night, at the waning of the moon, she had sped away. Why did they quarrel? 
Perhaps ’twere a shrewd answer that folk who agree when brought secretly together 
for a brief span, under the impulse of an amorous passion, if lodged cheek 
by jowl with the petty griefs of every day and with the sting of conscious wrong, 
may presently find their good cheere grown cold. So perhaps that was the last 
kiss of those twain which for love’s sake had cast many of life’s Benisons to the 
Breeze. And standing in that same room to-day wiping the mirror before which 
my lady oft frized her haire about her eares, and wherein my daughter Maudlyn 
says she hath caught a glimpse of something behind her own reflected features—a 
semblance of phantom smiling faces, intent and wistful, that vanish ere fully seen— 
I chuckle to myself and wonder, being free as any man to wink and chuse, what 
would her ladyship have done with the diamond had not Sir Robert Holmes 
stumbled upon the scene ? 

I was nowise sorry, dinner over and all this foolishnesse at an end, to withdraw 
to the Buttery, where my forethought had put aside by way of crust for me and 
Pansie, the remains of a Frincando suttly dressed, together with potched eggs, 
a box of French plums and a flask of Canarie. So when Miss Lightskirts came 
spick and span we fared together as gladly as did the Israelites when quails 
strewed their camp. Whereat she cast gybes at me for my hunger, likening me 
to the proverbial miller’s Dogge, which begins to lick his chops ere the poke is 
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open. Moreover, she told me that for all the love that had been betwixt them, 
my lord was growing impatient of having, as the proverb runs, to stay abed every 
time her ladyship was ill. Whereat I thought to improve the occasion by 
expounding how the Good Booke declares that Love is the resting of the affections, 
adding that a woman’s harte wilts where no love blossoms. 

“Go kiss the Parson’s Wife!” cried Pansie Brighteyes, slapping her knee, 
which is something she learned from my lady. But when I made as though to take 
her at her word as she satt over against me, looking in her little russet steeple 
crown as pert as any game bird, she made up her sawsy lips as though to whistle 
me down the wind, for the slipper-tongued jade could whistle trilling shrill as any 
blackbird. So I edged her into a corner and came close, as the saying is, to 
look babies in her eyes. 

Gramercie, I was thirty in those dayes and Pansie twenty, and we thought it 
natural as helping a lame Dogge over the Stile to take hands and kisse and vow 
we'd never part. I wonder is she alive or dead to-day? I never since that 
Maytime have seen her face, and our Troth, which we meant so honestlie, was 
but a chylde’s broken toy. Yet will even the wisest and most philosophical 
Solomon of all deny that, in after age and after love, our fondest solace shall be 
in the putting together again of some such broken playthings of our youth! 

+ + * . + + * 

Through the hurly-burly of those Riotous yeeres, the Duke of Buckingham 
played his game with Fate. A splendid game if you will, yet after touching many 
things he must have found that some, at least, of his eagle-herns were but ducks 
and drakes. He enriched the measure of his life with hues of exceptional brilliznce 
statecraft as particoloured as a tortoise-shell Catt and ruddy flashes of adventure 
and the mellow shadings of romantique dalliance, and withal such opalescent 
commingling of merth, musique, bookish lore, Witchcraft, happy fellowship and 
good cheere as must have given food for many an howre’s profitable meditation. 
No man delighted more than he in the glamour of the impossible. Few pay 
more dear to learn how painfully must we climb, and through what rugged spurs, 
to reach our goal. He was a man that could sail on any wind, though never of 
those of whom during the Warre we saw too many, which went to bed Cavalier 
and got up Roundhead. The most interesting page in the life of such a man 
(one who for Love’s sake has schemed, fought and suffered) is that never written 
—the tablet of his solitary musings. And whiie ’twas not difficult to ghesse what 
my lord’s communings ranne upon in the mornings when he was shut up in his 
Closett with his Divining rods and Divvel’s Hornbookes, or when after my lady 
had gonne her wayes we saw a light shining nightly in his Casement, I remember 
how on Summer afternoons he satt alone and thoughtful in what from this 
association we came to call the Duke’s garden, smiling now and again to himself 
in deepe content. Whereof, I wonder was he so merthfully pondering? Was it 
of spicy ups and downs at Court, or of the humours of remembered gallantries, 
or merely of the grotesque freaks and foibles of that Collossal Humbug, the 
world’s opinion? ‘To this day are sett in that narrow close significant plants, such 
as Forgett-me-nott in memory of the Whyte King; and sprigs of heartsease of 
the Duke’s own chusing, for a remembrance of three or fowre fayre Moppets ; 
and a blood-red rose by way of reminder of the Duell at Barne Elmes, which is 
amiss, for Lord Shrewsbury’s hurt, like all deepe wounds, bled little; and Love-in- 
idlenesse for a Satyr upon the Chesse-players’ froliques ; and Marigold, which was 
the cream of the jest, for the Italian Astrologer; and Columbine, which Master 
Curley Queue, the court jester, planted; and Rue for the great Dogge Cerberus, 
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which twenty yeeres syne dyed of the Surfeit occasioned by eating a whole 
Hogge-pot which stood an unguarded moment in the kitchen; and Greenever to 
think upon Master Fludd the Rosicrucian, who was never to dye—and in the 
Boscage against the house, where Lady Shrewsbury often satt, a trayling sweete- 
briare she planted, and which has crept to ber casement, wreathing the stones 
each yeere 
with bloom. 

It was 
on the morn- 
ing follow- 
ing Master 
3edding- 
field’s _ fro- 
ward incur- 
sion that I 
was sum- 
moned to 
the Duke’s 
er ©. a t 
Ciesett. 
This room 
was the only 
place in the 
house con- 
tinually in a 
litter, one 
side being 
filled with 
books 
crammed 
and packed 
higgledy- 
piggledy 
upon shelves 
and musty 
by reason we 
were for- 
bidden to 
touch them; 
opposite 
were glazed 
cabinets 
containing 
alchemical 
Vials of curious shape, a philosopher’s egg, whatsoever that may be, and other 
like Divvel’s tools; above the mantel were rapiers, one being the Valenciennes 
needle, and beneath a silver-mounted musquetoon of rare workmanship. The fourth 
hath a broad window, looking eastward, which on a fine morning doth through 
its little painted panes flash extraordinary luminous tints and spread the floor as 
with a patchwork of crimson and birds-egg blue. Here at a writing-table, cunningly 
devised with drawers and secret niches, oft satt my lord weaving fine threads 
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through spheres of love or lore or businesse, and here I found him sitting on this 
morning, his haire freshly combed, and opposite him Messer Damiano, a swarthy 
Italian speaking our English tongue with a foreign twang, who, as all the world 
knows, was an Astrologer of no mean parts, and who bears a birth mark like two 
crossed finger-tips on his cheek. 

This same Scholar came twice to Cliefden, and though I offered him every 
service, bringing his morning draught each day, he never greased my palm with so 
much as a Maravedi. Whereof as to this gentry, give me leave to say that for all 
their store of Doubloons they be uncommon sparing of their Stivers. Furthermore, 
weighing the issues of Alchemy in general, I make bold to whisper, ‘Cutt off its 
Head and Tayle and cast the rest away.” The sublimest and the most pathetic 
spectacle is to see pore Humanity lifting itself from its gropings and setting its 
face towards the hope of better things. But ’tis hard to believe our guides should 
be those whom Paul delivered unto Satan. A yeere after, in London, having a 
mind to taste the curious wisdom for which Damiano is famed, I took occasion 
one day, being charged to deliver to him a fatt purse of angelots from the Duke, to 
crave some word that in the extremity of fear or peril, when all standbyes fail, might 
light the way Then, after smiling and mumbling to himself, he wrote these words, — 

Si fara quello che si pud, 
giving me them upon a paper folded small, saying it must be opened only at a pinch. 
And having by virtue of an inquiring mind unfolded it that same day and shown it 
to my Master, he straitway laughed till I felt like a Crasse-foole, and gave the paper 
back. So with one thing and another, and remembering he never repaid me two 
ginneys laid out for the washing of his ruff-bands, and bearing in mind the scar on 
his face, I resolve, though all too late, never to trust one whom God hath marked. 

My Master addressed me to the poynt as ever, but without his accustomed 
brevity. His leisurely choyce of words showed this to be no ordinary jobb. 
“‘ Harkye, Deepegrove,” quoth he, lifting his eyes from a map of Burnham Beeches, 
“T have for weeks been upon the trace of a secret that should be no ‘Jack o’ 
lantern. There is hidden somewhere here” (tapping the map) “an incomparable 
treasure, which with Messer Damiano’s help it is my purpose to recover. We 
know that it is buried within the compasse of a Moat and lies under the shadow 
of two old trees. But there are several ditches and any number of pairs of stately 
trees. From this room I have obtained a glimpse of the cell wherein it rests, and 
as showing how the spiritual eye may be trayned to perceive things which defy an 
ordinary sense, I have distinguished upon the sand which strews its floor, the 
footprints of those who, ages gonne, raised its sunken arch above the gems of 
Roman fugitives, the treasure chest of a Legion, the silver table service of a 
Cesar. To bring this within a hand’s clutch we need a fresh and fearlesse mind, 
familiar with such landmarks as are scattered through the Beeches. You will not 
shirk, for I know you are not that pore Curre which claps his Tayle betwixt his 
legs. Bring back the clue, and you may count upon some fit manner of thanks, 
whereof let these Portygee Crusados be a foretaste. You will reveal anon whither 
you have been guided and what you have beheld. The mind, mark you, is like 
a rock, easily graven with words and impressions, which although as yeeres 
go by they become covered with leaves and mosses are still there. This learned 
Doctor will teach you upon what to fix your thoughts. Be wary and in Mary’s 
name heed well your bearings in the Bourne to be traversed. Above all, come 
not back to tell me you have seen, yet cannot remember, for I warrant you, I’d 
never forgive one that served me such a Dogge’s Tricke.” 

As he rose and turned away, the Italian addressed me in his slip-shod English, 
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motioning to a chair he placed facing the open window. Having always felt shy 
of his conjuring, albeit knowing he durst venture no Capers in that presence, I was 
reassured in no small degree to find I was only to sitt before an open window. At 
first my thoughts ranne harum-scarum upon Goblins and Sprites and will-o’-the-wisps, 
and I could scarce forbeare a shudder to think upon Mount Pleasant Mill, where 
f used to be taken as a boy and whereof I heard my uncle Prudent Deepegrove 
declare that on moonlight nights you may see the beautiful young witches naked 
as Susannah, riding their Distaves in mid air. Damiano began by saying his art 
do be like, “ Fountains abounding with Wine,” which seemed sarcasticall in one 
that had never given me so much as the price of a Pottle of briske Ale. Then 
looked he me fixedly in the eye, passed his nutt-brown hands over my head, and 
finally took my hand quite friendliwise in his. His discourse wandered, but of all 
he sayd 1 comprehended that presently a bird would fly to the window, and when 
it flew away I was to follow whithersoever it soared and no matter how far 
beyond the horizon and mark well where it should alight, for there must we sett 
to with Spade and Mattock. Whereat, remembering how the Good Book declares, 
“ A bird of the ayre shall carry the voice,” I felt comforted. 

When he ceased speaking the World grew suddenly still,—so still that from an 
immeasurable distance I heard a thrush chirping; yet as it came towards me and 
fluttered at the window with trembling wings as though it fain would have flown 
in, I beheld that it was a blue bird, with gold-tipped pinions, the same as marks, 
wherever she builds her nest, there be gold in the ground. After which, the bird 
flew far—so far that following its flight for a mile, it became a speck in view and 
passed out of my vision, neither beheld I trace or token of the hiding place to 
which it should have been my guide. But I fell into a delightful slumber wherein 
I dreamt a happy Dreeme of brilliancy equal to that of the diamond the French 
King wears in his hatt, and the sight whereof lingered in my mind, turning my 
thoughts upon the radiant sparcle of Cliefden Reach. 

The evening afore, I had read at bedtime, by way of sleeping draught, that 
chapter wherein such repetition is made of Sackbuts and Dulcimers and Psalteries. 
And now in the sleep Messer Damiano laid upon me, I was addressed by one 
wearing cloak and boots and having a great sword girt at his waist, who looked 
astonishing like mine Uncle Prudent Deepegrove, and who bade me play that 
chirruping French song Queen Henriette Marie brought from abroad, the tune 
whereof hath been in everyone’s eares this half Centurie and the foreign name 
whereof signifieth “‘ Memory’s Chime of Home.” So when I answered, “ Upon what 
shall I (who am no musician) play?” he gravely handed me a brace of pistols, 
saying, “ Fire these weapons, which will recharge themselves, at any object—these 
Flagons, yonder Mirror, the Sconces that flank it, this crystal Chandelier, these 
Vennis glasses, the Fyre-Dogges, or those illuminated windows—merely remembering 
what everyone knows, to aim high or low as the note is Treble or Bass.” Then 
seeing me still somewhat dashed, he poynted behind me, crying, “Can’st have the 
harte to leave so goodly a Companie in the lurch?” And glancing backward, I 
beheld an Ocean of upturned faces. So while I scanned them, being not a little 
confounded, the Minstrels that one with another should make musique wiih me, 
hundreds in number, bearing Shawms, and Timbrels, and Pipes and ten-stringed 
Harps, arranged themselves in their sett places and at a signal began to play. 
Then blended those curious instruments in rich accords, like harmonies heard on 
the hills afar, or like the voice of Silver Bugles soun¢.ng over sea. Whereat, 
grown bolder, I addressed me to the task and discharged my pistols high or low 
according to my untutored judgment, and to my wonder the objects struck gave 
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back a cadenced Gamut attuned to more than earthly sweetnesse till, when the 
musique ceased, I heard a long-drawn murmur as though that listening multitude 
had blent its myriad voices in the whispered repetition—* Home! home ! Memory’s 
Chime of Home!” Then the Cavalier, motioning me aside, exclaimed: “ Since you 
have listened with content to the incantation of that goodly song, I will show you 
Andrew Deepegrove’s home.” And at the word, the scene vanished like a curtain that 
is rolled, and before me stretched the familiar river, with the witchery of its hanging 
woods—and Cliefden, its outline so uplifted and transfigured in ethereal tints of 
jasper and beryl and amethyst, that, with a heartbeat of profound emotion, I awoke. 
* * * * * + * 





Next day I perceived we were not yet clear of the effects of Master 
Beddingfield’s visit, for half a dozen of those bold Blades the Chesseplayers came 
from London bringing uncommon beautiful ladies, not meaning for all their 
businesse to let the Harte grow cold. And an entire morning the men were 
closetted with the Duke of Buckingham in the withdrawing-room, and once being 
summoned to fetch a draught, I found them intent, gathered about the table 
which was strewn with letters. And albeit their discourse ceased upon my coming, 
yet a word or two betrayed it ranne upon the French King and the Dutch. 
Which time the ladies played Battledore and Shutlecock, astonishing nimble, only 
wetting their lips once from a bowl of Sangaree. The following morning nothing 
would serve their turn but to ride together to Twyford to dine, I going on with 
two serving men and Harkaway to spread the cloth and draw the wine. And 
their dinner they were resolved must be something out of the ordinary, and sett 
about to regale themselves with viands mentioned in Scripture, and to the better 
dressing thereof went all together into the Inne kitchen where with merth and 
chatter they made more noise than a Gipsy Camp. So the table being garnished 
with olives, dried bacon, and salt cod by way of whett, the first dish served was 
that renowned mess of Red Pottage for which Esau paid so dear, wherein was 
stewed the flesh of a Kid with lentils and browned peas. Wherefore the Duke of 
Buckingham being the favourite of the flock, they dubbed him little Benjamin and 
his portion to be five times theirs, which none could have grudged him, Esau’s 
Pottage- being slightly Smoaked. After which were collops cut from the Fatted Calf 
(the publican having one hanging in his cellar); and last came the Flesh Pots of 
Egypt, for which Damiano claimed to possess the recipe, and a savoury mixture 
it was of mutton-bones, herbs, sliced-carrots and spring leeks. At the mere sight 
of which victuals the little Italian capered like a fly in a Tar-box, talking enough 
for six, albeit in the kitchen somewhat fumble-fisted with the pans and skewers. 
And for the shortcomings of this strange feast made they up with Rhenish and 
Portygee wine galore, and finished with moderate drams of brandy. After which 
they fell to singing in the Garden, which occasioned a circumstance curiously 
illustrating the taste and preference which an Animal may transmit to its young. 
For over against the Inne, during the last yeeres of the Protector was a 
Roundhead Chapel, which boasted so large an organ that a She-asse was kept 
to work a Treadmill whereby to fill its bellows. Which having a Foale, the same 
discovered an extraordinary fondnesse for musique, thus directly derived from his 
dam, insomuch that at the winding of a Horn, or the sound of a Catch, the pore 
Beeste would bray for joy. So when the Chesseplayers and their ladies having 
heard this tale began to sing “ Bumpers to Noll,” and “ Mending Laura’s Laces,” 
and the asse, with head lifted above the paling and eares outstretched made 
answer, I thought they would fall off their chairs for laughter, which was why one 
of the men covertly put an arm loverwise about his partner. 
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“Laws! Laws!” cried another who detected the action; for latterly, a change 
of fashion putting a more severe decorum in the Saddle, forbade the caressing of 
the fayre at table. 

Before me, as I write, lie a brace of pistols which I carried that day, and 
which are still charged with the powder and ball Prudent Deepegrove rammed into 
them half a century ago. He had them with him at Marston, and the day before 
that action our people being hunger-bitten, cast about in rear of our camp for food. 
When coming to a deserted Croft, he spied a young Shoat, which to starving men 
was not to be sneezed at, and having caught it despite squeals and _ struggles, 
mine Uncle was dismayed to behold a Sow rush from her swine-cote to the rescue. 
So after a brief race with the Pigling in his arms and the Sow at his heels, they 
all three went neck and crop into a ditch, whence he was glad to come without 
his Booty, but with no greater hurt than his Jerkin rippit from stem to stern. 
And when his comrades jeered his plight, he protested he had encountered the 
enemy’s Outpost, and I trow he would as lief have faced one of Oliver’s Ironsides 
as have kept tryst again with that mannerless Sow. 

These same pistols being in my holsters as we rode homeward through 
Maydenhead thicket, the Cavaliers and their ladies ambling ahead, and we following 
with the table furniture, I was as much disquieted as my Uncle had been by 
the Sow at the sight of a Scaramouch who stept from the thicket and coolly 
poynted his Blunderbuss. - Whereat one of my men rolled from his horse, the 
other hid behind a tree and Harkaway shrieked like a Gib-catt. I alone took 
some posture of defence, whipping forth my pistols, although I knew that after 
so many yeeres the powder must be stale. In which instant we heard a horseman 
riding back at such a gallop as made the horseshoes ring, and ere one could so 
much as say Rivo! the Duke had driven his Blade under the fellow’s jaws, 
piercing his neck from side to side. So he sank in the dust with eyes fixed upon 
us, and all my lord sayd was, “Gad, he’s more of a Cut-throat than ever.” But 
I felt shamefaced when we found his Blunderbuss to be unloaded, and _ neither 
powder nor shot upon his bodye. Then the Deaths-man from Maydenhead hung 
the pore Scare-crow, all bound about with whipcord, to a tree, and I heard some 
dayes after he was no Swashbuckler but a decayed gentleman in want of a Crust. 

After I was home again and safe in the Buttery, Pansie’s eyes grew  saucer- 
round at hearing what had befallen, and as I ne’er could endure to see a sweete 
mayd distraught, I took her on my knee and kisst her, expounding ’twas sure sign of 
a warm Harte that a pretty gyrle would liefer kiss than spin. But save you! was 
there ever a Pleasaunce (from Eden to this day) that had not its lurking Serpent ? 
I see her still, my frecke-nosed She-cozen, peeping in at us like a Steeple-jack from 
the tanglewood. Wherefore I was obliged to give her a Spanish piece of eight to 
take the worm out of her tale-bearing tongue, or Pansie and I had been the talk 
of the country side. And for as much as a month after if my She-cozen and I 
met, the Wretch would cast Sheepe’s eyes and purse her mocking mouth as one 
that feigns a kiss till I could have burst the buttons off my Doublet for Wroth. 

So now, having ended my Chronicle, and brought buckle and thong together 
which awhile gonne I scarce hoped to compasse, I give the Reader good-day. 

Let me add, by way of Congee, that when a pore lad, living in London, and 
sometimes taken on a Summer Sunday to Hampton or Greenwich, or no farther 
than Highgate or Lambeth, I came to cherish those glimpses of venerable walks 
and glistening sunsets and distant hills, till, as yeeres went by, musing before 
many a Winter’s fireside, I resolved that, Providence permitting, my last days 
should be spent amid the repose of some such delectable scene. And of all 
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““Was there ever a Pleasaunce (from Eden to this day) that had not its lurking Serpent?” 


the choyce bitts I beheld, my boyish fancy wove a rural Patchwork of favourite 
peeps,—the Fleete, where it comes tumbling over Mount Pleasant mill-damn ; the 
sweete-breathed Richmond woods; a ruddy clover-patch at Staines; the dance 
of crisp November leaves beside the Lea, and over all that joyous halo wherewith 
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Youth finishes its pictures. And thus I became rooted in the persuasion that 
‘twere more comforting to look one’s last upon the sunshine through Nature’s 
rustling branches, than athwart the Gables and Chimney-pots of man. 

Now that, in mature age, I have more than once revisited these Haunts of my 
boyhood, I find them curiously dwarfed and their glamour faded silver-grey—which 
reminds me how the Wise Man declares after having emptied the wine-cup to its 
dregs, that all the things which seemed so glorious in our prime, would be found 
mere shrivelled Chattels in the aftermath. 

Cliefden alone, rarer than the suttlest imagining, grows day by day more 
incomparable. Most beautiful of all is it in November, at the fall of the leaf, 
when, walking through the hedgerows upon fallen and fragrant leaves, with the 
tree-tops thinning overhead, I pause to watch the leaf that from the topmost 
bough falls flickering—and remember Pansie Brighteyes. 

I linger by the river, where’ the great poplar stands, strong as Sampson, and 
beside it that red oleander my lady likened to Delilah. A subtle sense of sadnesse 
dims the horizon . . . nay, the tear is mine, and I dash it impatiently away. Oh, 
Sweethartes, as we grow older, how vain seem all our recollections, save only those 
which Love hath traced! 

Looking from my Attic, when evening crowns the day, a tender fancy traces 
beyond the reality of Earth an imagined Distance fraught with such shapes and 
shadows as we brush against in Dreemes, which be the men and women of a 
bygonne time. In some such way our landmarks fix themselves—the disappearance 
of a familiar figure from the Chimney-corner—the garden walk left suddenly and 
strangely desolate. The Chesseplayers and their merrie Dames have vanished, but 
here, amid the poesie of these quiet glades, albeit beyond hark of voice, they seem 
almost within reach of whisper. 

Often, idling through these leafy aisles, when sunbeams strike aslant the 
branches embroidering their green with gold, I have paused with swift emotion to 
mark the light resting on some moss-grown tree as though there, haply, lingered 
a reflex of that care-free time. And once, I stood stock-still for joy to hear the 
blackbird whistling through the copse, hoping—and for a single wayward instant 
half believing—it might be Pansie Brighteyes waiting as of old beside the laburnum, 
where at owl-light, she gave me a spray of Love-me-forever. 

I am content, in this my age, with that Philosophie which is to cherish old 
friends, old feasts, old loves, and never wake the sleeping sorrowe. And ’tis no 
indifferent relish to my Morning-draught, to muse of what rich grapes the wine 
was pressed that fired our Harte and thrilled our Song in those foole-happy dayes. 

Last Bartholomew-tide, dusting the vellum-bound volumes in my lady’s room, 
and handling a daintie book she cherished of Sonnets by one Will Shakspere, some 
musk-scented fragments of a Midwinter rose fell from the pages where her hand 
put it fora Marker. And the paper is faintly blurred at these significant words 
by the juices of the flower with a stain that looks half tear, half blood :— 


‘© Tell me thou lov’st elsewhere, but in my sight, 
Dear harte, forbeare to glance thine eyes aside.” 

Likewise do I place this fugitive writing as a leaf betwixt the sheaves of 
Yesterday and To-morrow. Or should I better say let it be as the proverbial 
Silver Bullet which, being spent, does little mischief, and which, shot from this 
mine Ambuscade of quaint old memories, perchance may lightly touch one, ages 
hence, who knows and loves these scenes. 

WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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OLLABORATION in great works, either of literature, music, or art, has not 

E. been by any means so common and general as might reasonably have 

been expected, seeing the number of years the world has been open for 

these works and the immense number of people who have contributed them. And 

of what collaboration there has been, few indeed, out of the instances supplied by 
various countries, can by any exact process of criticism be called “ famous.” 

The first place in all such account of “ Famous Collaborators” must be given, 
according to their date, and probably also according to their renown, to the 
celebrated partnership of Beaumont and Fletcher. All students of English 
literature, and most general readers of it, are well acquainted with these names. 
Indeed, until well into the second half of the nineteenth century, they remain 
almost the only case of a really successful and satisfactory attempt at collaborating 
between two contemporaries in England. Beaumont and Fletcher, therefore, have 
the honour of leading the van amongst scarcely more than half a dozen cases of 
really true collaboration triumphantly carried out, either in England or on the 
Continent, during the past three hundred years. 

The work of these two dramatists has been often dealt with, and all kinds of 
speculations have been indulged in as to what were the respective portions each 
undertook of the plays which bear their names conjointly. But as, like most great 
collaborators, the two kept their own counsel very strictly on the subject, it is not 
easy to determine precisely what we owe to one of them and what to the other. 
They wrote, according to the general tradition, some fifty-two dramas together, 
some excellent, some good, others bad, and several indifferent. But the whole 
represents such a mass of work done in partnership as is exhibited by no other 
known case of a similar sort. 

Francis Beaumont was a native of Leicestershire, the son of a judge, the 
brother of a man of letters, the husband of a wealthy Kentish lady. Oxford 
claims him as her son, and Pembroke College as her special pride. From his 
position as a member of one of England’s best families, and his freedom from the 
grinding poverty which was the lot of too many of the writers of his time, it will 
easily be seen what a free hand this man had to write just what he could best 
do, compared with what others of his fellow-dramatists had who were obliged to 
keep one eye on their personal ideas and the other on their daily bread. 

Fletcher was also of a very high family, as his father was no less a person 
than the Bishop of London. He acknowledged Cambridge as his university, and 
Corpus Christi was his ‘alma mater.’ John Fletcher was older by ten years than 
his distinguished partner in the playwriting line, and it is supposed they met first 
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at the house of a friend soon after both had left the university. As an astonishing 
instance of how closely and well they stuck to their work and to each other, it 
may be mentioned that although fifty-two plays are said to have been their output, 
yet Beaumont was not thirty years old when he died, and his friend also died 
before reaching fifty. 

As to their methods of working together, it has been considered by such critics 
as Mr. Saintsbury, who are best qualified to judge, that Fletcher was the plot- 
getter, so to speak, of the two, and that the Leicester man did the revision of the 
plays when fully written. In the writing itself the two partners probably took 
almost equal shares, since a close perusal of any play ascribed undoubtedly to 
their joint efforts will gener- 
ally reveal two different styles, 
though the thorough revision 
of the whole has more or less 
obliterated such traces in many 
cases. 

: There are faults as well as 
merits in the many dramas of 
the two first famous collabora- 
tors ; it could not be otherwise 
in such a mass of work. But 
there is a large amount of 
gold amongst some dross, as 
the reader of Philaster, The 
Maia’s Tragedy, The Humorous 
Lieutenant, and Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife, will soon 
find out. Their comedies 
have seldom been equalled, 
never excelled. Until com- 
paratively recent years these 
plays held the boards at many 
places, as they had done 
through the long centuries 
since they appeared ; and this 
is what one can say of no 
work of English dramatists 

Photograph by Pierre Petit, Paris. excepting that of Shakespeare 

ERCKMANN. _ 
himself. 

Their style was good, if sometimes rather loose; the characters in their plays 
were always interesting and striking. They represented English life as they found 
it, and gave us pictures of their times which are excellent. To them, the first two 
famous collaborators, English readers owe more than they have yet recognised. 

It is necessary to pass over a very long space of nearly two and a half 
centuries, and to go across the Channel, before we find the next instance of two 
celebrated collaborators. In this case also it was for literary purposes, though not 
for the drama. The novel, as we know it to-day, was the purpose for which 
Emile Erckmann and Alexandre Chatrian agreed to work in concert, and by so 
doing they gained for themselves the chief place amongst modern story-tellers, and 
formed one of the few successful instances of the world of collaboration. 

The two famous Frenchmen made the acquaintance of each other for the first 
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time when Erckmann was attending the College of Phalsbourg, where Chatrian was 
an usher. ‘They were both natives of the Department of Meurthe, Erckmann 
coming from Phalsbourg itself, and Chatrian from Soldatenthal. The former’s 
father had been a bookseller, and so from infancy the future story-writer had loved 
to read those wonderful accounts of old travellers which adorned his parent’s shop. 
That parent had, however, resolved that his boy should be a lawyer, and the son 
studied with this idea in view at Paris. But he never practised, for his innate 
ruling passion got the mastery of him, especially after he made Chatrian’s 
acquaintance. 

Their working together began in 1847, and at first was attended with the 
same amount of success as 
attends upon most new story- 
tellers. So unprofitable did 
they find their books when 
written that they were often 
in the direst straits for food 
and other necessities. In- 
deed, things went from bad 
to worse, and at last, despite 
their hopefulness of future 
fame and glory, they had to 
acknowledge that even novelists 
could not collaborate in living 
on air, and so Erckmann again 
devoted his attention to the 
study of law, and -Chatrian 
went as a clerk in the offices 
of the Eastern Railway Com- 
pany of France. 

But, as often happens, just 
when Fortune seemed to be 
frowning most severely on the 
joint work of the French 
couple, she was ready to 
shower upon them her bounties. 
Their book, ‘ L’Illustre Doc- 
teur Matheus” began to win 
its way into public favour, and _ Photograph by Pierre Petit, Paris. 
soon it was announced to the —— 
two friends by their publisher that, in the words of to-day, “it had caught on.’ 
From that time their careers ran smoothly, so far as their work was concerned, 
for many years. They produced every year one, and often two, new novels, 
most of which had a tremendous circulation from the very first. These stories 
dealt principally with incidents of war and adventure, and were so graphically told 
that they were almost as much in demand in other countries, after being translated, 
as they were in France. 

It would be impossible here to give anything like a list of the many works 
which owe their existence to the two French collaborators, but probably the most 
famous of them are “ Maitre Daniel Rock,” 1861; ‘Madame Therese,” 1863 ; 
“T’Ami Fritz,” 1864, and “Histoire d’un Conscrit,” 1864; and Le Juif Polonats, 
a play, 1869. Of these few mentioned, ‘‘ L’Ami Fritz” had a tremendous circulation, 
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and is probably the very 
best known of the long list 
of books which appear under 
the joint names of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. ‘The play, Ze /uif 
Polonais, must be familiar, 
too, in its chief features to 
most Englishmen who fre- 
quent the theatre, since it is 
on its incidents that the 
famous play Zhe Bells, made 
so familiar by Irving’s splendid 
acting, was based. 

As to the methods of 
work of the two celebrated 
Alsatians we know somewhat, 
though little. They con- 
cocted their stories as they 
sat together drinking and 
smoking in one of their 
favourite haunts near the 
Porte Saint-Denis, in Paris. 
Each story was _ carefully 
thought out, and the course 
of it clearly seen before they 
began to write it at all. 
Though the necessities of 

Photograph by Elliott & Fry. their work, especially at first, 
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obliged them to live in the 

capital, they cared little for Parisian life compared to their own native country-life. 

They made for themselves a joint reputation which passed round the civilised 
world. The quarrel which embittered their later days should not be too much 
dwelt upon. For a year before the death of Chatrian, in 1890, the “twins,” as 
France called them, were sworn enemies, and even had to settle their disputes by 
a lawsuit, which Erckmann won. But perhaps his old friend, who died soon after 
it was over, was best off; since the latter years of Erckmann brought bitter regrets, 
and vain ones, for the lifelong friendship so sadly terminated, and up to his own 
death, a few months ago, he felt keenly the pain of it all. 

Erckmann-Chatrian: what memories of our boyhood’s days are recalled by 
those two names! Most famous of all collaborators of this century in literature ; 
worthy successors of the dramatic partners of the days of our James I. 

As a change from literature let us go back to the theatre; though our instance 
of two famous collaborators this time is not that of two dramatists, but of two 
men who joined together to write comic operas, with such charming results in 
every way as to make their names famous to-day throughout the world. It is, as 
nearly as possible, just a quarter of a century ago since they met for the first time 
to work together ; and since that day how much they have given to the world! 

Arthur Seymour Sullivan was only just well turned thirty years of age when 
he met one William Schwenk Gilbert, who was six years older. The latter had for 
years had a pretty faculty, of whose existence he was well aware, for turning out 
neat rhymes of a “topsy-turvy” character, which struck all hearers by their 
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comicality, and made the 
veriest cynical listener smile, 
despite himself, at their pure 
absurdity. And the man to 
whom Mr. Gilbert had been 
introduced had an_ equally 
pronounced faculty for turning 
out pretty catchy tunes whose 
notes made you wish to dance 
whilst they were being sung, 
and made you want to hum 
them with the singer, however 
much you might try to restrain 
the desire. Thus the two 
men were admirably fitted to 
work together as collaborators 
in a comic opera, one writing 
the libretto and the other 
composing the music; and 
this they agreed to do. 

Their first efforts were 
successful, though not so 
pronounced as some a little 
later. Zrial by Jury, which 
came out in 1875, has the 
honour of being the foremost 
of the “ Gilbert - Sullivan” 
comic operas. It was followed 
by Zhe Sorcerer two years 
later. But the great triumph of the pair began in the following year with the 
ever-famous Her Majesty's Ship “ Pinafore.” Their names and fame were made ; 
henceforth for many long years comic opera held the sway over the English 
stage, and of this style of work the two collaborators were not only the recognised 
heads, but, to speak the exact truth, though there were many imitators, there was 
really no “second” in the case. 

Whether Mr. Sullivan wrote the music to fit Mr. Gilbert’s words, or wtce-versa, 
has been a point about which there have been often many disputes. I believe 
that, as a rule, the former was the general method of the great collaborators, 
though there are some few instances where a contrary method took place. One 
thing was specially noticeable to those who had to do with the production of the 
operas, and that was the extreme quickness with which the composer could turn 
out the very air to fit the peculiar words of his partner, once he had got those 
words into his mind. 

The long and famous list of comic operas set down under the joint names of 
these two men must be “familiar as household words” to every one. Zhe Pirates 
of Penzance, Patience, 1881; Lolanthe; Princess Ida; and, greatest of all, 1885, Zhe 
Mikado; Ruddigore; perhaps prettiest of all, Zhe Yeomen of the Guard, 1888; and 
Lhe Gondoliers. How many times have they been played, in how many countries, 
by how many companies? All records would be easily broken could such theatrical 
statistics be furnished. 

It is a notable and interesting fact that both these famous collaborators are 
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London men pred and born. W. Schwenk Gilbert was born near the Strand, 
and, after a course of study at Ealing and London University College, became a 
barrister of the Inner Temple. Few people know also that the creator of ‘The 
Lord High Executioner’ has been a military man, too, in his time, for he was in 
1868 a captain in the Royal Aberdeen Highlanders, a militia regiment. Arthur 
Sullivan was a Londoner whose father was the Professor of Music at Kneller Hall, 
and as a boy he was a chorister in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. Later he 
studied at the Royal Academy and at Leipsic, and became a Musical Doctor of 
both Oxford and Cambridge. 

These last few years have unfortunately seen a similar dispute between the two 
former friends as occurred 
between the two great French 
collaborators previously men- 
tioned. But, sad though this 
is, it cannot rob the world 
of the treasures it has gained 
from the collaboration, nor 
can ‘it rob the authors of 
their fame. Whilst the stage 
continues to minister to the 
tired mind and jaded frame 
of busy men, the genial 
laughter at the vagaries of 
the Mikado’s Court; at the 
“Person who never will be 
missed”; and the beauty 
and sweetness of such charm- 
ing songs as “I have a song 
to sing, oh,” or “The little 
flower and the old _ oak- 
tree,” will not be likely to 
soon fade away. The names 
of Gilbert and Sullivan are 
written in the short list of 
successful collaborators who 
have made a first-class mark 
in their work, and that in a 
very special line, too, where 

Photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. so far they have had no 
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real rivals. 

Only one instance, even in these modern days, can be adduced which at all 
compares with the renowned collaboration of Beaumont and Fletcher as writers 
of dramas pure and simple for the stage. And it is necessary once more to 
go across the Channel into France for this. Here the famous partnership, for 
theatrical work, of Messieurs Meilhac and Halévy reminds us of that great 
collaboration’ of over two hundred years ago; though the French couple devoted 
their energies rather more to the side of the popular operetta than to that of the 
heavy drama. 

Henri Meilhac was born at Paris in 1832, and his famous friend came into 
the world at the same town two years later. They were both educated at the 
same school, the celebrated one of Louis-le-Grand ; but after leaving there Meilhac 
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took up literary work for the papers at once, whilst Halévy went into the service 
of the Government in various offices. By 1855 he had tired of this kind of life, 
however, and had joined his former friend and agreed to write with him a play 
or two for the theatre. 

The partnership commenced in 1865 with Z’£¢incelle, and then Une Heure 
avant l’ Ouverture. Both these were produced at the Vaudeville, and the young men 
had the happiness of seeing them fairly successful from the very beginning. 

Since that time the Meilhac-Halévy combination may be said to have held 
France more or less in its entrancement in the line of popular operettas. Scarcely 
one of the many pieces written by the two famous Frenchmen but have added to 
their reputation and_ been 
great successes both financially 
and artistically. When one 
considers that there is now 
standing in their joint names, 
in the catalogue of French 
plays, a list of fifty separate 
pieces composed by them, 
one is able to estimate what 
close and indefatigable 
workers these two friends 
have been during the last 
forty years. 

A list of these plays 
would not prove very inter- 
esting to the reader of an 
article like this, but we may 
mention such pieces as Za 
Belle Heltne, Madame attend 
Monsieur, Le Mari de la 
Débutante, La Veuve, and La 
Vie faristenne, as_ showing 
the collaborators at their best. 
Their work is not only pe- | 
culiarly French in style and | 
method, but its general treat- 
ment and subjects are scarcely 
of the kind which proves 
most popular with an English —_! hotograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
audience; and perhaps this 
accounts for the comparative ignorance which the average English playgoer has of 
the works of Messieurs Meilhac and Halevy. 

The French Academy, however, has recognised their genius and labours. Henri 
Meilhac, after being made a Member of the Legion of Honour in 1869, was 
promoted to be an Officer of the Legion in 1884, and in 1888 the Academy 
elected him to a vacant chair. As for his partner’s election to the distinguished 
and world-famous French circle of littérateurs, there has been no such flattering 
reception given to any man elected to it in modern days as was vouchsafed 
to Ludovic Halévy when he first took the chair there to which he had been 
unanimously preferred. 

Alas! Meilhac has lately gone from us to his reward above! The improvisatore 
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of lively, saucy French dialogue is no more! M. Lavidan now occupies the chair 
in the Academy that once held the creator of Pepa, and M. Halevy is left to 
mourn for his famous collaborator, in pretty light French operettas. 

The latest literary partnership in England for the purpose of novel-writing, 
which can be at all called famous, is that of Sir Walter Besant and the late Mr. 
James Rice. They were both Cambridge men, though the former was a native of 
Portsmouth and the latter hailed from Northampton. Besant was born in 1838, 
and Rice five years 
later. Whilst the 
work of Mr. Rice 
from leaving the 
University was that 
of literature, Mr. 
Besant (as he then 
was), having taken 
high mathematical 
honours, became a 
Professor in the 
Royal College at 
Mauritius, though he 
had been originally 
intended for the 
Church. His health 
made it imperative 
for him to return 
to England, and he 
took up _ literary 
work. 

From 1868 Mr. 
Rice had been edit- 
ing the paper Once 
a Week, and in 1871 
there began to con- 
tribute to it a young 
and new _ writer, 
Walter Besant. The 
freshness and ex- 
cellence of his work 
struck the editor, 
who was then him- 
self contributing a 
serial to the paper. 
When some two or 
three instalments of this serial had been finished it did not work out as well as 
its author had intended, and so he called in the aid of his brilliant contributor, 
and proposed to him that they should collaborate in the writing of it. To this 
the other agreed, and when the work was done it was published anonymously 
under the title of “Ready Money Mortiboy.” As a literary effort it was very 
successful; as a financial affair it was not, for it had been published at the authors’ 
own risk, and the balance was on the wrong side. 

Their next joint work was “My Little Girl,” and this also might have been 
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more prosperous ; indeed, Rice seriously thought of going for a barrister, and so 
the collaboration scheme was somewhat threatened. He finally decided otherwise, 
however, and with the new novel “ With Harp and Crown,” in 1874, came the 
long-desired success. From that time all was smooth sailing compared to what it had 
been before. “This Son of Vulcan,” “The Golden Butterfly,” “The Monks of 
Thelema,” “ By Celia’s Arbour,” “The Chaplain of the Fleet,” and “The Seamy 
Side,” are some of the best works which have since proceeded from the two 
collaborators. Of these “The Golden Butterfly” has probably been their very 
finest success in all respects. 

The two friends worked together thus, writing novels and joining in Christmas 
stories for A// the Year Round and The World, until 1881, when death severed 
the bond of affection which had lasted over ten years. Mr. Rice’s health broke 
down, he had to give up all his work, and he died at Redhill in April 1882. 

To his memory his late collaborator, now Sir Walter Besant, has often paid 
many graceful tributes. He has spoken of him as an eminently large-minded, 
businesslike, good-hearted man, full of loyalty and love. They worked together 
in utmost harmony, and their novels are full of vigour and lifelike portraits. One 
critic has said of them that they seem to be just the development of a single 
idea which has been expanded and worked out by master minds and hands until 
it becomes a luminous and striking story. 

What part of the work was Mr. Rice’s, and what part his own, Sir Walter has 
never divulged. But from what we are able to judge it may be assumed that the 
“single idea,” or perhaps the general plot, would most probably emanate from the 
dead novelist. The style and method of the novels written later by Besant alone 
are so much like those done by the two collaborators as to incline the critic to 
think that most of the actual writing of the joint stories must have been done, 
in the first place at any rate, by him also. ; 

With Besant and Rice end, so far, the famous instances of successful collaboration 
in England. It is true that many cases may be adduced where authors have 
joined forces in writing some one book, or play, or comic opera, which has 
enjoyed more or less fame. But even such single cases are rare, and not for 
a minute to be compared with the great and extended collaborations dealt with in 
this article. 

From these few instances it would seem that there are several very special 
qualities and abilities necessary to bring about a really famous and_ successful 
collaboration of two men for years in the production of literature, of musical 
works, etc. Mere individual ability will not suffice. The observant reader cannot 
have failed to notice the striking and interesting fact, in nearly every case mentioned, 
that the two collaborators were educated at the same, or similar places of learning, 
or were natives of the same town, and so were pervaded in some undefined way 
by a similar feeling. ‘Thus Beaumont and Fletcher were both University men ; 
“rckmann and Chatrian were both at the same school, and were both Alsatians ; 
Gilbert and Sullivan are both Londoners; Meilhac and Halévy were both Parisians, 
and both came from the same school there; whilst Besant and Rice were both 
Cambridge men. 

Are these simply coincidences? I scarcely think so, especially since they 
occur in every case of famous collaborators. Most of these couples had not 
known each other in their towns or schools till they came together accidentally 
many years later. But the curious similarity remains, as pointed out, and needs 
some explanation, I think. 

GrorGE A. WaDE. 
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Sluggards awake, and front the morn! 
Hark ye, hark to the winding horn: 

The sun’s on meadow and mill. 
Follow me, hearts that love the chase, 
Follow me, feet that keep the pace, 

Stirrup to stirrup we ride, we ride, 


We ride by moor and hill.” 


Huntsman, huntsman, whither away ? 

What is the quarry afoot to-day ? 

Huntsman, huntsman, whither away ? 
And what the game ye kill? 

Is it the deer, that men may dine? 

Is it the wolf that tears the kine ? 

What is the race ye ride, ye ride, 


Ye ride by moor and hill ? 


“Ask not yet till the day be dead 
What is the game that’s forward fled, 
Ask not yet till the day be dead 

The game we follow still. 
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An echo it may be, floating past, 


A shadow it may be, fading fast ; 
Shadow or echo, we ride, we ride, 
We ride by moor and hill.” 


HENRY NEWBOLT, 
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A TREATY OF PEACE. 
: 


R. WILLIAM SOWERBY, lieutenant in the Mounted Infantry, was in a 
difficult situation, out of which he was little likely to come with 
credit—or his life. It is a dangerous thing to play with fire, so it is 

said; it is a more dangerous thing to walk rough-shod over Oriental customs. 
A man ere this has lost his life in the East by carrying his shoe-leather across 
the threshold of a mosque, and this sort of thing William Sowerby knew, and of 
his knowledge he heeded. He did not heed another thing, however; which is, 
that Oriental ladies are at home to but one man in all the world, and that your 
acquaintance with them must be modified by a mushrabieh screen, a yashmak, a 
shaded, fast-driving brougham, and a hideous eunuch. 

William Sowerby had not been long in Egypt, and he had not travelled very far 
or very wide in the Orient ; and he was an impressionable and harmless young man 
whose bark and bite were of equal value. His ideas of a hareem were inaccurately 
based on the legend that it is necessarily inhabited by many wives and concubines 
and slaves. It had never occurred to him that there might be a sort of family life in 
a hareem ; that a pasha or a bey might have daughters as well as wives; or might 
have only one wife—which is less expensive ; and that a hareem is not necessarily 
the heaven of a voluptuary, an elysium of rosy-petalled love and passion. Yet he 
might have known it all, and should have known it all, if he had taken one-fifth 
of the time to observe and study Egyptian life that he gave to polo and golf and 
racquets. Yet even if he had known the life from many standpoints he would 
still have cherished illusions, for, as Dicky Donovan, high in favour of the 
Khedive, said in some satirical lines, the cherished amusement of more than one 


dinner-table :— 
**Oh, William William Sowerby 

Has come out for to see 
The way of a Bimbashi 
With Egyptian Cavalree. 

But William William Sowerby 
His eyes do open wide 

When he sees the Pasha’s chosen 

In her ‘ bruggam’ and her pride. 

And William William Sowerby, 
He has a tender smile, 

Which will bring him in due season 
To the waters of the Nile— 


And the cheery crocodile !” 


It can scarcely be said that Dicky was greatly surprised when Mahommed 
Copyright 1900, by Gilbert Parker. 
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Yeleb, the servant of “ William William Sowerby,” came rapping at his door one 
hot noonday with a dark story of something that had happened to his master. 
This was the heart of the thing:—A languid, bored, inviting face, and two dark 
curious eyes in a slow-driving brougham out on the Pyramid Road; William’s 
tender answering smile; his horse galloping after to within a discreet distance of 
the palace, where the lady alighted, shadowed by the black-coated eunuch. The 
same thing for several days, then a device to let the lady know his name, then a 
little note in half Arabic, half French, so strange, so mysterious, so fascinating— 
William Sowerby walked on air! Zhen a nocturnal going forth, followed by his 
frightened servant, who dared not give a warning, for fear of the ever-ready belt 
which had scarred his back more than once; the palace wall, an opening door, 
the figure of his master passing through, the closing gate; and then no more 
nothing more, for a long thirty-six hours ! 

Mahommed Yeleb’s face would have been white if his skin had allowed it— 
it was a sickly yellow; his throat was guttural with anxiety, his eyes furtive and 
strained, for was he not the servant of his master, and might not he be marked 
for the early tomb if, as he was sure, his master was gone that way ? 

“ Aiwa, effendi, it is sure,” he said to Dicky Donovan, who held high place in 
the Khedive’s favour. He was a small man, and had no fear of anything that 
breathed ; and he kept his place with Ismail because he told the truth pitilessly, 
was a poorer man than the Khedive’s barber, and a beggar beside the chief 
eunuch ; also because he had a true understanding of the Oriental mind, together 
with a real sense of humour. So it was well between him and the spendthrift 
tyrant Ismail. 





“What is sure?” said Dicky to the Arab with assumed composure ; for it was 
important that he should show neither anxiety nor astonishment, lest panic seize the 
man, and he rush abroad with grave scandal streaming from his mouth; and the 
English fat be in the Egyptian fire for ever. ‘What is sure, Mahommed Yeleb?” 
repeated Dicky, lighting a cigarette idly. 

“It is as God wills; but as the tongue of man speaks, so is he—Sowerby 
bimbashi, my master—swallowed up these thirty-six hours in the tomb prepared 
for him by Selamlik Pasha.” 

Dicky felt his eyelids twitch, and he almost gave a choking groan of anxiety, 
for Selamlik Pasha would not spare the invader of his hareem ; an English invader 
would be a delicate morsel for his pitiless soul. He shuddered inwardly at the 
thought of what might have occurred, what might occur still. 

If Sowerby had been trapped and was already dead, the knowledge would 
creep through the bazaars like a soft wind of the night, and all the Arab world 
would rejoice that a cursed Inglesi, making the unpardonable breach of their code, 
had been given to the crocodiles, been smothered, or stabbed, or tortured to 
death with fire. And, if it were so, what could be done? Could England make 
a case of it, avenge the life of this young fool who had disgraced her in the eyes 
of the world, of the envious French in Cairo, and of that population of the 
palaces who hated her because Englishmen were the enemies of backsheesh, 
corruption, tyranny, and slavery? And to what good, the attempt? ‘There is the 
personal law of the Oriental palace, and who may punish any therein save by that 
personal law? What outside law shall apply to anything that may happen within 
the mysterious walls of the hareem? Who shall bear true witness, when the only 
judge is he whose palace it is? Though twenty nations should unite to judge, 
where might proof be found? Inside the palace, where all men lie and bear 
false witness ? 
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If Sowerby was not dead, then resort to force? Go to Selamlik Pasha the 
malignant, and demand the young officer? How easy for Selamlik Pasha to deny 
all knowledge of his existence! ‘Threaten Selamlik—and raise a Mahommedan 
crusade! ‘That would not do. 

Say nought, then, and let Sowerby, who had thrust his head into the jaws of 
the tiger, get it out as best he could, or not get it out as the case might be? 

Neither was that possible to Dicky Donovan, even if it were the more politic 
thing to do, even if it were better for England’s name. Sowerby was his friend, as 
men of the same race are friends in a foreign country together. Dicky had little 
opinion of Sowerby’s sense or ability, and yet he knew that if he were in Sowerby’s 
present situation—living or dead—Sowerby would spill his blood a hundred useless 
times, if need be, to save him. 

He had no idea of leaving Sowerby where he was, if alive, or of not avenging 
him one way or another if he were dead. But how that might be he was not on 
the instant sure. He had been struck as with a sudden blindness by the news, 
though he showed nothing of this to Mahommed Yeleb. His chief object was to 
inspire the Arab with confidence, since he was probably the only man_ outside 
Selamlik’s palace who knew the thing as yet. It was likely that Selamlik Pasha 
would be secret till he saw whether Sowerby would be missed and what. inquiry 
was made for him. It was important to Dicky, in the first place, that this 
Mahommed Yeleb be kept quiet, by being made a confidant of his purposes so 
far as need be, an accomplice in his efforts whatever they should be. Kept busy, 
with a promise of success and backsheesh when the matter was completed, the 
Arab would probably remain secret. Besides, as Dicky said to himself, while 
Mahommed kept his head, he was not likely to run the danger of parading 
himself as the servant of the infidel who had invaded the pasha’s —hareem. 
Again, it was certain that he had an adequate devotion to his master, who 
had given him as many ha’pence as kicks, and many cast-off underclothes and 
cigarettes. 

Thus it was that before Dicky had arranged what he should do, though plans 
were fusing in his brain, he said to Mahommed Yeleb seriously, as_ befitting the 
crime Sowerby had committed—evenly, as befitted the influence he wished to have 
over the Arab: “Keep your tongue between your teeth, Mahommed.- We will 
pull him through all right!” 

“ But, Effendi whom God honour, for greatness is in all thy ways, friend of the 
commander of the faithful as thou art—but, Saadat, if he be dead!” 

“He is not dead. I know it by the eyes of my mind, Mahommed—yes, I 
give you my word, he is not dead!” 

“‘Saadat, thou art known as the truth-teller and the incorruptible—this is the 
word of the Egyptian and the infidel concerning thee; and I kiss thy foot, Saadat. 
For it is true he hath deserved death, but woe be to him by whom his death 
cometh! And am I not his servant to be with him while he hath life, and hath 
need of me? If thou sayest he is alive, Effendi, then he is alive, and my heart 
rejoices |” 

Dicky scarcely heard what the Arab said, for the quick conviction he had had 
that Sowerby was alive was based on the fact, suddenly remembered, that Selamlik 
Pasha had only returned from the Fayoum this very morning, and that therefore 
he could not as yet have had any share in the fate of Sowerby, but had probably 
been sent for by the chief eunuch. It was but an hour since that he had seen 
Selamlik Pasha driving hastily towards his palace. 

His mind was instanti:y made up, his plans formed to his purpose, 
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“ Listen, Mahommed,” he said to the Arab, “ Listen to each word I say, as 
though it were the prayer to take you into Paradise. Go at once to Selamlik 
Pasha. Carry this ring the Khedive gave to me—he will know it. Do not be 
denied admittance to him. Say that it is more than life and death; that it is all 
he values in the world. Once admitted to him, say these words :—‘ Donovan 
Pasha knows all, and asks an audience at midnight in this palace. Until that hour 
Donovan Pasha desires peace. For is it not the law, an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth? Is not a market a place to buy and sell ?’” 

Four times did Dicky make the Arab repeat the words after him, till they ran 
like water from his tongue, and dismissed him upon the secret errand with a 
handful of silver. 

Immediately the Arab had gone, Dicky’s face flushed with excitement, in the 
reaction from his assumed composure before Mahommed. For five minutes he 
walked up and down, using language scarcely printable, reviling Sowerby, and 
setting his teeth in anger. But he suddenly composed himself, and sitting down, 
stared straight before him for a long time without stirring a muscle. There was 
urgent need of action, but there was more urgent need of his making no mistake, 
of his doing the one thing necessary, for Sowerby could only be saved in one way, 
not many. 

It was useless to ask the Khedive’s intervention—Ismail dared not go against 
Selamlik in this. Whatever was done must be done between Selamlik Pasha the 
tigerish libertine and Richard Donovan, the little man who, at the tail end of 
Ismail’s reign, was helping him hold things together against the black day of 
reckoning, “prepared for the devil and all his angels,” as Dicky had said to 
Ismail on this very momentous morning, when warning him of the perils in his 
path. Now Dicky had been at war with Selamlik ever since, one day long ago 
on the Nile, he and Fielding had thwarted his purposes; and Dicky had earned 
the pasha’s changeless hatred by calling him ‘‘ ‘Trousers”—for this name had gone 
up and down throughout Egypt as a doubtful story travels, drawing easy credit 
everywhere. ‘Those were the days when Dicky was irresponsible. Of all in Egypt 
who hated Dicky most, Selamlik Pasha was the chief. But most people hated 
Selamlik, so the world was not confounded by the great man’s rage, nor did they 
dislike Dicky simply because the Pasha did. Through years Selamlik had built up 
his power, until even the Khedive feared him, and would have been glad to tie a 
stone round his neck and drop him into the Nile. But Ismail could no longer 
do this sort of thing without some show of reason: Europe was hanging on his 
actions, waiting for the apt moment to depose him. 

All this Dicky knew, and five minutes from the time Mahommed Yeleb had 
left him he was on his way to Ismail’s Palace, with his kavass behind him, cool 
and ruminating as usual, now and again answering a salute in Turkish fashion, 
now in English, as Egyptians or Europeans passed him. 


II. 


THERE was one being in the Khedive’s palace whose admiration for Dicky was 
a kind of fetish, and Dicky loathed him. Twice had Dicky saved this Chief 
Eunuch’s life from Ismail’s anger, and once had he saved his fortune—not even 
out of compassion, but out of his inherent love of justice. As Dicky had said: 
“Let him die for what he has done, not for what he has not done. Send him to 
the devil with a true bill of crime.” 

So it was that Dicky, who shrank from the creature whom Ministers and 
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“He slid forward and catching Dicky's hand kissed it.” 


Pashas fawned upon—so powerful was his unique position in the palace, went 
straight to him now to get his guid pro quo, his measure for measure. 

The tall, black-coated, smooth-faced creature, silent and watchful and lean, stepped 
through the doorway with the footfall of a cat. He slid forward, salaamed to the 
floor—Dicky wondered how a body could open and shut so like the blade of a 
knife—and catching Dicky’s hand kissed it. 

““May thy days be watered with the dew of heaven, Saadat,” said the Chief 
Zunuch, 
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“Mine eyes have not seen since thy last withdrawal,” answered Dicky blandly, 
in the high-flown Oriental way. 

“Thou hast sent for me, Saadat. I am thy slave.” 

“T have sent for thee, Mizraim. And thou shalt prove thyself, once for all, 
whether thy hand moves as thy tongue speaks.” 

“To serve thee I will lay down my life—I will blow it from me as the wind 
bloweth the cotton flower. Have I not spoken thus since the Feast of Beiram, 
now two years gone!” 

Dicky lowered his voice. ‘Doth Mustapha Bey, that son of the he-wolf 
Selamlik Pasha, still follow the carriage of the Khedive’s favourite, and hang about 
the walls, and seek to corrupt thee with gold, Mohammed Mizraim ?” 

“But for thy word, to wait, the Khedive had been told long since, Saadat.” 

“Tt is the sport to strike when the sword cuts with the longest arm, O Son 
of Egypt!” 

The face of Mizraim was ugly to see—the unnatural cruelty of an unnatural 
man. ‘Is the time at hand, Effendi ?”’ 

“You hate Selamlik Pasha?” 

“As the lion hates the jackal, Saadat.” 

Dicky would have laughed in scorn if he might have dared—this being to 
class himself with lions! But the time was not fit for laughter. ‘And the son 
of Selamlik Pasha, the vile Mustapha Bey?” he asked. 

“T would grind him like corn between the stones! Hath he not sent messages 
by the women of the bazaar to the hareem of my royal master, to whom God give 
glory in heaven? Hath he not sought to enter the hareem as a weasel crawls 
under a wall? Hath he not sought to steal what I hoard by a mighty hand and 
the eye of an eagle for Ismail the Great? Shall I love him more than the dog 
that tears the throat of a gazelle?” 

The gesture of cruelty he made was disgusting to the eyes of Dicky Donovan, 
but he had in his mind the peril to Sowerby, and he nodded his head in careless 
approval, as it were, 

“Then, Mizraim, thou son of secrecy and keeper of the door, take heed to 
what I say, and for thine honour and my need do as I will. Thou shalt to-night 
admit Mustapha Bey to the hareem—at the hour of nine o'clock !” 

**Saadat!” The Eunuch’s face was sickly in its terrified wonder. 

“Even so. At nine.” 

* But, Saadat——” 

“Bring him secretly, even to the door of the favourite’s room; then have him 
seized and carried to a safe place till I send for him.” 

“Ah, Saadat ” The lean face of the creature smiled, and the smile was 
not nice to see. 

“Let no harm be done him, but await my messenger, Mahommed Yeleb, and 
whatsoever he bids you to do, do it; for I speak.” 

“Ah, Saadat, Saadat, you would strike Selamlik Pasha so—the great beast, the 
black river pig, the serpent of the slime. . . !” 

“You will do this thing, Mohammed Mizraim ?” 

“T shall lure him, Saadat, as the mirage the pilgrim. I will do this gladly, 
and a hundred times more.” 

“Even if I asked of thee the keys of the hareem?” said Dicky grimly. 

“Effendi, thou wouldst not ask. All the world knows thee. For thee the 
hareem hath no lure. Thou goest not by dark ways to deeds for thine own self. 
Thou hast honour. Ismail himself would not fear thee.” 
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“See, thou master of many, squeak not thy voice so high. Ismail will take 
thy head and mine, if he discovers to-night’s business. Go then with a soft tread, 
Mizraim. Let thy hand be quick on his mouth, and beware that no one sees !” 


III. 


Upon the stroke of midnight Dicky entered the room where Selamlik Pasha 
awaited him with a malicious and greasy smile, in which wanton cruelty was 
uppermost. Selamlik Pasha knew well the object of this meeting. He had 
accurately interpreted the message brought by Mahommed Yeleb. He knew his 
power ; he knew that the Englishman’s life was in his hands to do with what he 
chose, for the law of the hareem which defies all outside law was on his side. 
But here he was come to listen to Dicky Donovan, the arrogant little favourite of 
the Khedive, pleading for the life of the English boy who had done the thing for 
which the only penalty was death. 

Dicky showed no emotion as he entered the room, but salaamed, and said : 
“Your Excellency is prompt. Honour and peace be upon your Excellency ! ” 

‘‘ Honour and the bounty of the stars be upon thee, Effendi !” 

There was a slight pause, in which Dicky seated himself, lighted a cigarette, 
and summoned a servant, of whom he ordered coffee. They did not speak 
meantime, but Dicky sat calmly, almost drowsily, smoking, and Selamlik Pasha 
sat with greasy hands clasping and unclasping, his yellow eyes fixed on Dicky with 
malevolent scrutiny. 

When the coffee was brought, the door had been shut, and Dicky had drawn 
the curtain across, Selamlik Pasha said: ‘What great affair brings us together 
here, Effendi ?” 

“The matter of the Englishman you hold a prisoner, Exceilency.” 

“It is painful, but he is dead, Effendi,” said the Pasha, with a grimace of 
cruelty. 

Dicky’s eyes twitched slightly, but he answered with coolness, thrusting his elbow 
into the cushions and smoking hard: ‘“ But, no, he is not dead. Selamlik Pasha 
has as great an instinct for a bargain as for revenge. Also Selamlik Pasha would 
torture before he kills. Is it not so?” 

“What is your wish, Effendi?” 

“That the man be set free, Excellency.” 

“He has trespassed. He has stolen his way into the hareem. The infidel 
dog has defiled the house of my wives.” 

“He will marry the woman, with your permission, Excellency. He loved her— 
so it would seem.” 

“He shall die—the dog of an infidel !” 

Dicky was now satisfied that Sowerby was alive, and that the game was fairly 
begun. He moved slowly towards his purpose. 

“T ask his life, as a favour to me. The Khedive honours me, and I can 
serve you betimes, Excellency.” 

“You called me ‘Trousers,’ and all Egypt laughed,” answered the Pasha 
malignantly. 

“IT might have called you worse, but I did not. You may call me what you 
will—I will laugh.” 

“T will call you a fool for bringing me here to laugh at you, who now would 
kiss Selamlik Pasha’s shoe. I would he were your brother: I would tear out his 
finger-nails, pierce his eyes, burn him with hot irons, pour boiling oil over him 
and red cinders down his throat—if he were your brother.” 
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“ Remember I am 
in the confidence of 
the Khedive, Pasha.” 

“Tsmail! What 
dare he do! Every 
Egyptian in the land 
would call him infidel. 
Ismail would dare do 
nothing.” His voice 
was angrily guttural 
with triumph. 

“England — will 
ask the price of the 
young man’s life of 
you, Excellency.” 

“England — dare 
not move: is thy 
servanta fool! Every 
Mahommedan in the 
land would raise the 
green flag,—the Jehad 
would be upon ye!” 

“He is so young 
a man! He meant 
no ill. The face of 
your daughter drew 
him on. He did not 
realise his crime— 
nor its penalty.” 
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“Tt is a_ fool’s “‘Dicky’s eye twitched slightly, but he answered with coolness.” 
reasoning. Because 
he was a stranger and an infidel, so has he been told of dark things done to 
those who desecrate our religion.” 

“Had he been an Egyptian or a ‘Turk—— 

“TIT should slay him, were he Ismail himself. Mine own is mine own, as 
Mahomet hath said. ‘The man shall die—and who shall save him! Not even the 
Sultan himself.” 

“There are concessions in the Fayoum; you have sought them long.” 

“ Bah !” 


‘ 


’ 


There is the Grand Cordon of the Mejidieh ; there is a way to it, Excellency.” 
The man’s blood !” 

“There is a high office to be vacant soon, near to the person of the Khedive, 
with divers moneys and loans——” 
‘To see Donovan Pasha cringe and beg is better.” 
There is that mercy which one day you may have to ask for yourself or for 
your own——” 
‘The fool shall die. And who shall save him?” 

“Well, I will save him,” said Dicky, rising slowly to his feet. 

“ Pish! Go to the Khedive with the tale, and I will kill the man within the 
hour, and tell it abroad, and we shall see where Donovan Pasha will stand 
to-morrow! The Khedive is not stronger than his people-—-and there are the 
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French, and others!” He spat upon the floor at Dicky’s feet. ‘Go, tell the 
Khedive what you will, dog of an Englishman, son of a dog with a dog’s heart! ” 

Dicky took a step forward, with an ominous flare of colour in his cheek. 
There was a table between him and Selamlik Pasha. He put both hands upon it, 
and leaning over said in a voice of steel: 

“So be it, then. Shall I go to the Khedive and say that this night Mustapha 
Bey, eldest and chosen son of Selamlik Pasha, the darling of his fat heart, was 
seized by the Chief Eunuch, the gentle Mizraim, in the hareem of His Highness? 
Shall I tell him that, Trousers ?” 

As Dicky spoke, slowly, calmly, Selamlik Pasha turned a greenish yellow, his 
eyes started out of his head, his hand grasped at the air. 

“Mustapha Bey—seized in the Khedive’s hareem!” he answered in a husky 
voice, staring at Dicky. 

“ By the gentle Mizraim, I said,” answered Dicky. “Is Mustapha Bey’s life 
worth an hour’s purchase? Is Selamlik Pasha safe?” 

“TIs—is he dead?” gasped the cowardly Egyptian, furtively glancing towards 
the door. Suddenly he fell back fainting, and Dicky threw some water in his 
face, then set a cup of it beside him. 

“Drink, and pull yourself together, if you would save yourself,” said Dicky. 

“Save—save myself,” said Selamlik Pasha, recovering; then, with a sudden 
suspicion, and to gain time, added quickly, “Ah, it is a trick! He is not a 
prisoner—you lie!” 

“T have not a reputation for lying,” rejoined Dicky quietly. “But see!” he 
added ; and throwing open a door, pointed to where the Chief Eunuch stood with 
Mahommed Yeleb, Mustapha Bey gagged and bound between them. Dicky shut the 
door again, as Selamik Pasha shrank back among the cushions, cowardice incarnate. 

“You thought,” said Dicky with a soft fierceness, “ you thought that I would 
stoop to bargain with Selamlik and not know my way out of the bargain? You 
thought an Englishman would deg, even for a life, of such as you! You thought 
me, Donovan Pasha, such a fool!” 

“ Mercy, Excellency!” said Selamlik, spreading out his hands. 

Dicky laughed. “You called me names, Selamlik—a dog, and the son of a 
dog with a dog’s heart. Was it wise ?” 

“Ts there no way? Can no bargain be made?” 

Dicky sat down, lighting a cigarette. 

“To save a scandal in Egypt,” answered Dicky drily, ‘‘I am prepared to grant 
you terms.” 

“ Speak—Excellency.” 

“The life of the Englishman for the life of your son and your own. Also the 
freedom of the six Circassian slaves whom you house now at Beni Hassan, ready to 
bring to your palace. Also, for these slaves two hundred Turkish pounds apiece. Also, 
your written word that you will bring no more slaves into Egypt. Is the bargain fair ?” 

“ Mizraim may still betray us,” said Selamlik, trembling, with relief, but yet 
apprehensive. 

“Mizraim is in my power—he acts for me,” said Dicky. “ Whose life is safe 
here save my own?” 

“So be it. It shall be as your will is, Excellency,” answered Selamlik Pasha, 
in a shaking voice; and he had time to wonder even then how an Englishman 
could so outwit an Oriental. It was no matter how Mustapha Bey, his son, was 
lured ; he had been seized in the hareem, and all truth can be forsworn in Egypt, 
and the game was with this Donovan Pasha. 
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‘*Pointed to where the Chief Eunuch stood with Mahommed Yeleb, Mustapha Bey gagged and bound between them.” 


“Send to your palace, commanding that the Englishman be brought here,” 
said Dicky ; and Selamlik Pasha did so. 


And Sowerby of the Mounted Infantry was freed that night, and the next day 
Dicky Donovan had six Circassian slaves upon his hands. He passed them over to 
the wife of Fielding Bey, with whom he had shared past secrets and past dangers. 

And Selamlik Pasha held his peace in fear. And the Khedive and Cairo never 
knew why there was a truce to battle between Dicky Donovan and that vile Pasha 
called Trousers. 

GILBERT PARKER. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
DAWN. 


AD an hour passed, or twain? Ninian Bruce could not tell. It seemed 
to him that he had been kneeling for a lifetime, there on the altar steps 
beside the dying girl, with the glittering red and gold drapery trailing to 

the white marble, and opening to a white breast stained red—a brighter red ! 

A long lifetime: long as his own—that long life in which he had seen, had 
felt so much. 

For, as he waited for her inevitable death, his mind had followed that long life, 
year after year, day after day, hour after hour. And everywhere it had seen a 
woman’s eyes, a woman’s soul looking back from a soul, from eyes, that should 
have been a man’s. 

Yes ! the keynote of that long life had been the love of a woman. Passionate 
love, absorbing mind as well as body, claiming its reward in kind—as such love 
always does. 

In kind! There lay the whole difference between anathema and beata. They 
were both arma or desire! 

One of the girl’s white feet slid with a silvery jingle of its anklet to the next 
step; and, as he replaced it to a more comfortable position, a chill struck to 
his heart as he remembered what such chiming had meant in the past history of 
the world. The measure which that provoked was—anathema. ‘That, disguised, 
palliated, refined, in a thousand ways, was one kind. And the other? 

The memory of his own past surged to his brain as he bent over the girl’s 
whitening face and scanned it narrowly. How like the face was to that other one, 


now that coming death had sharpened the full youthful curves! He had _ noticed 
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the likeness often—it had been clear when Laila had worn the old Italian— 
Beatrice’s—dress. But not so clear, not half so clear, as when in this—this 
almost shameless one—she had said,—‘‘I only want—Azm.” 

It might have been Margherita speaking—Margherita who had wanted a man’s 
soul. 

And she had had one. ‘That was the other kind. But both were desire; the 
desire which drove humanity from Paradise, and keeps it vainly seeking for one still. 

Saturated as he was with the mysticism of the East and West, these thoughts 
came to him, dreamily, making him feel curiously aloof from himself. The pity 
of it filled him, and brought a pity for the dying girl also—the girl who had 
failed to find paradise in this world, and was seeking a new road to it—seeking it 
alone! ‘The only thing she craved in all God’s earth to make that paradise—gone ! 
Priest as he was, the humanity in him rose in passionate hope that she should 
not wake to the consciousness of this. What good would it do? Let her enter 
the shadows in peace. 

But as he wished the wish, her head, which had been resting on his arm, 
turned to the touch of it, and her smooth cheek nestled closer to what it found. 

“Kiss me, Vincent,” she said, and her voice returned full, rich, round, to 
make the claim; “kiss me before you go—dear !” 

The old man gave a slight shiver and was silent. 

“Vincent!” came the voice again, “you ave there, aren’t you ?—you wouldn’t 
leave me—now—surely ?” 

There was another silent pause, and then, silent still, Father Ninian stooped, 
and the old lips and the young ones met in a lovers’ kiss. And as they met, he 
knew that in that kiss lay the great renunciation of his life; that henceforward 
there would be no woman waiting in Paradise for him; that the spiritual presence 
had gone from his life like the bodily presence. That Margherita was Juliet, and 
Juliet, Margherita. 

“That’s nice,” murmured Laila softly, “that’s nice.” 

Her head settled to his arm again, and the silence went on. On and on, till 
he stooped lower to listen for an unheard breath; then lower still to shift that 
head from his arm to the ground; for the need of a human touch, a human 
sympathy, had gone for ever. 

He made the sign of the cross over the dead body, rose to his feet unsteadily, 
and looked about him dazed, uncertain. In truth, he felt all his years for the 
first time ; felt that his last hold on life had somehow gone from him in that kiss ; 
that something more than one woman lay dead before him. 

Then the sight of Akbar Khan, still rocking himself backwards and forwards— 
a perfect pendulum of protesting innocence and helpless remorse—roused the old 
priest to the present; he took up the rapier he had laid aside in crossing the 
chapel, and passed over to where the old eunuch was bemoaning the high- 
handedness of fate. It was a tyranny, indeed! Who could have foreseen such 
an ending to a very ordinary intrigue? Who could even have dreamt of it? Had 
not men and women loved and met, thus, since the beginning of time ? 

So to the sinner’s outraged experience of life and love, came the saint with his, 
and with the face and sword of St. Michael and All Angels. 

“Tell me the truth,” he said sternly, “and tell it quickly, for there is no 
time to lose.” 

In truth, there was not much to tell. It was all so simple, viewed as a whole; 
so complex in detail. And, as he listened, the anger left Pidar Narayan’s face 
wistful, wondering. More so than ever at the last mumbling excuse: 
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“Tt all comes, Ge-reeb-pan-wdz, from the Almighty having made the missy-dada 
so like her sainted ancestress—Anari Begum—on whom be peace.” 

Anari Begum! On whom be peace! Her sainted ancestress, on whom be peace ! 

He stood for an instant looking towards the altar, towards the dead girl; then 
he echoed under his breath, “On whom be peace.” 

That was the end. Peace on those women who had loved and died; and on 
the men who had loved them, lived for them—perhaps died for them. 

But for the rest, who lived and loved still? A quick life seemed to come back 
to him at the thought of these, a desire to save them from death. “Follow me,” 
he said, briefly, to the old retainer. ‘It must be close on dawn—I must see 
what I can do.” 

So, still in his robes, with the blubbering old pantaloon—apostle of another cult 
—at his heels, he passed down the arched passage to the door at its end which 
opened on to the courtyard between the palace and the fort. And as he went, 
his brain, confused as to the past, clear as to the present, was busy making plans 
for peace. So far as helping those at the jail went, he knew himself, to be 
powerless. Physically, a couple of old men—mere shadows of men—could give 
no help; and he could not hope for influence there, among the Hosts of the 
Devil. But here in the city, among those Hosts of the Lord—the pilgrims for 
whom he had always had a secret sympathy—who knew him, at least, by reputation, 
with whom, at least, he stood on common ground—he might have some. He 
could but try; try to persuade some, at least, of the great mass of seekers after 
the ‘Cradle of the Gods,” to go on their way in peace when the dawn came; try 
to save some of them from following a wrong road. 

The door was slightly ajar; he widened the chink and looked out with a 
sinking heart over the courtyard with its raised union-jack of paths. Much 
larger than the yard about the Pool of Immortality, it was crammed from end to 
end now with a crowd, the first look at which told him that his chance of a 
hearing was small indeed; for the dawn was closer than he had thought for 
amid the shadows of the chapel, and the grey glimmer of coming light showed 
him, once more, a sea of upturned, eager faces. But the patience of the previous 
dawn was gone. They were restless now—restless with the vague, uncertain 
restlessness which is so dangerous in a crowd; which tells that the fuel for the 
flame is only awaiting a match—any match—to fire it. And there were many 
only waiting to be struck. The next instant might bring one. Father Ninian felt 
this instinctively ; felt that here, in this courtyard, lay the mine which the returning 
troopers, the desperadoes from the jail, were to fire first. All Eshwara might rise 
afterwards, but the great danger lay here ; must be grappled with here. But—how? 

Not by words. The ear of a crowd is always difficult to gain, unless the eye 
is taken first ; and a man had both already. For aloft, on the barrel of the big old 
gun which centred the square, jog? Gorakh-nath was expounding their wrongs to 
the pilgrims, their inevitable damnation if the wrath of the Gods was not instantly 
appeased. His wild, weird figure, in all its nakedness, its austerity, could be seen 
above the little circle of lamps which his immediate supporters held upwards at 
arms’ length. And above his head, like a canopy,- drifted the wisps of tired 
earth-atoms which were being driven sideways by the breeze of dawn, as they 
fell in their search for rest. For the storm was over, their brief ambition for 
something beyond mere earth was past. Wisps which, as they swept over the 
circling lights, took a lurid glow, then faded into the dim shadows again. And 
something else caught the light redly. The chaplet of human skulls, the dread 
Mother’s necklace, which the jog? swung from one hand to the other as he called 
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for blood—for blood to appease her—the Mother of all—the Eternal Womanhood ; 
since without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins. 

The tenet of all religions echoed into the ear of the crowd, the strange 
demoniacal figure in its lurid setting held its eye. What chance was there for a 
single voice? None. 

Yet something must be done. For the dawn was nigh: every instant the 
light grew. Any moment might bring that inrush of evil from the jail which 
would breed violence among these still peaceful folk; the ignorant, helpless folk 
who were being held captive by words against the coming of that inrush. 

Suddenly, for a second, the attention of the crowd wavered. A tall man, in 
the white dress of a Europeanised native, had been hoisted to the shoulders of 
some others, not far from the jog?, and so, from this coign of vantage, prepared 
to harangue the people. 

**Tis Ramanund,” said some one close to where Father Ninian stood in the 
shadow of the door; “he is Brahman, and a scholar above scholars. Mayhap he 
will tell us what to do these times, when all seems wrong. There is no harm in 
listening.” 

Nor good either. For the first words of that appeal of culture to ignorance 
were drowned in a fiendish laugh, a frenzied rattling of the dread chaplet, a loud 
defiance. 

“Hold thy peace, Badoo-jee! What is blood to thee, who hath no god to 
whom thou canst give it? But we have, brethren! These be her drinking-cups, 
the skulls of men like ourselves. Let us give her pleasure, brothers, and have 
blessing from her hands; not cursing, as thou hast had, Ramanund, whose head 
should still be shaven, whose touch unclean from the loss of a woman!” 

The allusion to the death of Ramanund’s wife roused an instant murmur of 
assent from those who were of the city, and they passing the tale on to others, 
the murmur swelled to a roar which effectually drowned the rest of Ramanund’s 
advice. But Father Ninian, still at the door, still uncertain, could hear a man 
who had been buckling on his pilgrim’s sandals as if for a start, say, as he stood 
up and thrust them back to his waistcloth,— 

“Well! I, for one, go no further without remission, or the blood which brings 
it. As jogi-jee saith, no man should risk thé woman’s cursing.. No man can hold 
his own against that !” 

“He hath a young wife in his house, see you! and all know what that means,’ 
sniggered a neighbour; but a third voice broke in gravely: ‘‘ Young or old, what 
matter! Women sit ever on the knees of the gods, as we men have sat on theirs, 
seeing they are the mothers of us all. So, mother or wife, we cannot escape them.” 

“The daba-yee speaks truth,” assented another bystander, “and jugi-jee also. If 
She needs blood, She must have it, seeing She is woman. As for Aim? Let him 
be silent. He hath no god, no blood sacrifice, no remission of sins. Let Aim 
speak who hath them.” 

There was a faint sound as of the closing of a door; and beyond it, in the 
darkness of the arched passage, an old voice said, with a curious note of gladness 
in it, “Follow me quick, Akbar,—there is not a moment to be lost. The dawn 
has come!” 

It seemed to have come to Pidar Narayan’s face as he knelt hurriedly once 
more beside the body of the dead girl, to fold her dead hands decently as if in 
prayer, to cover the dead feet with the crimson draperies, the dead face with the 
flimsy glittering veil, which hid nothing of its beauty, which struck the keynote of 
the whole. 
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“On whom be peace!” he whispered as he rose, stretching out his thin old 
hand in benediction; and as he said the words, the vision came to him of a 
whole world which had loved, and sinned, and gone on its mysterious quest for 
something beyond love—a world to which he had said farewell with a kiss. 

So he passed on to the altar, and with swift, steady hands opened the 
sanctuary, and took out the treasure it contained. A _ star-shaped, star-rayed pyx, 
set with jewels; relic of the days when singing birds that sang of themselves, and 
such-like things, with many another, had come to Eshwara from Italy. 

“Take the candles from the altar, Akbar,” he said, “and walk in front—just 
in front—you know—as you used to walk.” 

The old courtier mumbled “ Ger-eeb pandz,” with a caper of alacrity. In his 
confusion, his resentful remorse, it was a relief to return to pomp—to servility. 

So, with that Bodily Presence which, till then, had always brought the thought 
of the lost paradise of a woman’s love with it in his hands, Father Ninian and 
his strange acolyte, priest of another cult, passed swiftly out of the chapel, leaving 
the altar dark, bereft of its treasure ; leaving the dead woman, bereft of her treasure 
also, lying in a glitter of gold and crimson on the altar steps. Passed on a mission 
of peace to the living; on the chance of gaining the ear, the eye, of that waiting 
crowd outside in the courtyard. 

As he went rapidly, yet with the faltering step, every now and again, of one 
wearied by long journeying, down the arched passage, Ninian Bruce scarcely 
thought of success or failure. There was a wistful triumph in his face—he looked 
as a slave might look who dies in making himself free. He did not think even 
of the strangeness of the little procession. The night had been so full of strange 
things ; but the dawn had come, and he had a message to give those waiting souls 
outside—the souls who were being kept back from the “Cradle of the Gods” by 
that fear of the Eternal Womanhood. 

“Set the door wide, Akbar!” he said, and then his voice merged into the 
“ Salutaris.” 

So, as the crowd turned at the sound of the opening door, the sound of the 
chanting voice, it saw, raised above it, dim against an arched shadow, seen by the 
grey light of daybreak and the flickeg of two tall tapers, a strange star-rayed cup 
shining in the clasped hands of a man—an old man in a strange dress, chanting 
a strange song. And the sight, by its very strangeness, its claim to something 
beyond familiarity, was not strange to that restless crowd, waiting for a sign, 
waiting for something not in themselves. 

“What is it? What means it?” ‘The whisper came like the soft hush of a 
wave ; and above it the chant rose clearly. 

“?Tis Pidar Narayan and his God!” said those of the city who knew, as they 
fell back instinctively from the raised path. And those who did not know followed 
suit in awed bewilderment, till the way was clear, and the little procession passed 
on slowly above the jammed mass of humanity, above the sea of upturned, 
expectant faces. 

“°Tis Pidar Narayan who went with my father,” said one here and there. 
“ Mayhap he goes now,—let us see.” 

“Yea, let us see,” answered others. 

Thus the slantwise limb of the union-jack of raised paths—which crossed from 
one corner to the other of the courtyard, from the door in the palace to the wide 
archway through which the pilgrims always passed on their way to the “Cradle of 
the Gods ”—cleared itself by common consent, edged itself with a thicker throng 
of curious faces, 
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Only in the middle it was barred by the big old gun; by the “Teacher of 
Religion,” as its legend boasted, and by the man who claimed to be its mouth- 
piece. For jog’ Gorakh-nath, recognising his adversary, recognising the danger of 
his influence, had slipped from his post above, and now stood before the gun, full 
in the path, defending it with frenzied wavings of his chaplet of skulls. 

“Listen not, brothers!” he yelled ; “Jai Kali Ma! Blood! blood! Without 
blood is no remission of sins!” 

And now a new curiosity, a new interest, came to that crowd of mere men. 
What would happen? What would these two, mere men like themselves, do? 
Which was backed by Divine authority? Both claimed that authority, evidently. 
It held its breath, partly from the desire for a sign from God; partly, alas, 
because of the desire which humanity always has for a sign of the best man! Let 
the two try which was the better. So it waited, ready to approve either, till those 
two, the Eastern and the Western sacerdotalisms, met, face to face, within two 
yards of each other, in the centre of the courtyard, on the platform before the 
‘teacher of religion.” 

Then, not till then, Pidar Narayan ceased his chant, shifted the pyx to his 
left hand, and with his right drew the rapier hidden till then by his long robes. 

“Aha! A-ha-a,” sighed the crowd approvingly. There would be a bodily as 
well as a spiritual fight, for jogi-jee’s chaplet of skulls swirled dangerously for both 
attack and defence; since a swinging blow from it would kill, and its circling 
sweep keep him beyond sword-point reach. 

Which would be the better man? the better weapon ? 

But Pidar Narayan did not attack. He only stood, the pyx in one hand, the 
sword in another—alternatives, as it were—-and called in a loud voice, “Let me 
pass, jog? Gorakh-nath! Let me pass, I say; for I carry my GOD.” 

Over the whole courtyard, waking now from shadow to light under the coming 
day, the claim echoed sharply ; and the arrogance of it, the strength, the certainty 
of it, sank deep into the souls of those who heard it—souls seeking a guide, 
seeking for righteousness. 

There was not a sound, not a movement; only a vast, breathless expectancy, 
and Pidar Narayan’s fine old face set like the nether millstone. Everything that 
had ever been in him—love, passion, faith, worldly wisdom, sympathy—the grit of 
the whole man—rose up, and claimed the crowd. 

“Let me pass!” he cried again, in absolute command; and this time the 
rapier, twisting like a snake, caught the chaplet of skulls in its upward swirl, a 
dexterous unexpected turn of the old fencer’s wrist followed, sending it flying from 
the jog’s hand. The next instant the rope on which they were strung was severed 
by the strain, by the rapier’s edge, and the skulls were clattering, bounding like 
balls—like useless toys—upon the stone platform. 

“A-ha! a-ha!” came from the crowd; but the sigh was but half content, 
and men looked at each other wonderingly. Since, no matter which priest was 
the better man, these were Mai Kali’s drinking-cups. The jog?, however, had 
fallen back a step, and Pidar Narayan was in his place by the old gun.  Pidar 
Narayan and his strange God were now the teachers of religion. What had 
they to say? 

The crowd had not to wait long; for Father Ninian’s voice, with that nameless 
ring in it which makes the orator and makes the audience, was already in its ears. 

“Listen! listen to me, for I carry in this cup the Blood of Sacrifice. The 
Victim required by your God and mine, by all Gods, is here. We are free, 
brothers! you and I. The Eternal Womanhood hath had her toll, in full. The 
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Great Mother is appeased. There is no fear. Lift up your eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh your help, and follow me, and my God, to find yours.” 

He pointed with his sword—as he paused a second for breath, for strength— 
to the mountains; to those far peaks which, now that the storm had ended, the 
earth-atoms returned to earth, had begun to show spectral in the dawn. To show 
shadowy, yet clear, with never a wreath of mist or a wandering cloud to hide 
the hollow whither the feet of millions had journeyed seeking righteousness, and 
journeyed in vain. 

Faint and far they showed against the faint far sky; but as Father Ninian 
pointed to them, a ray of light from the still unseen sun below the visible horizon 
of this world, a ray of light seeking perhaps another world among the stars, 
found the heights of the holy hills in its path, and dyed their snowdrifts red— 
blood-red ! 

At the sight a roar rose from the crowd. 

“Jai Kali Ma! She gives a sign! The sacrifice is there! She is appeased. 
He speaks the truth—let us follow him and his God!” 

“Aye, as my father did,” cried one. 

“ And mine,” “‘ And mine,” assented some ; while others forgot all save pilgrimage 
in the shout—“ Ram Ram Sita Ram—Hiara Hari! Hari Héré!” 

So, on that babel of sounds, Pidar Narayan’s voice rose steadily as, preceded 
by that ambling figure—strangest of all acolytes—he walked on, chanting the 
121st Psalm : 

“* Levavi oculos meos tn montes ; unde veniet auxilium mihi.” 

The words were in an unknown tongue, the rhythm strange ; but the spirit, the 
idea, were familiar. It was the song of some one seeking the “Cradle of the 
Gods”; as they were. 

“He carries his God, and that means all,” said an old man, pushing his way 
to follow. ‘The other had none—how could he lead the way?” 

“That is true!” assented many, following suit. 

And some, shrugging their shoulders, said, “He is mad. God has touched his 
brain. But he goes the way our fathers went. They lingered not beyond the 
second dawn. Why should we? Ram, Ram Sita Ram.” 

So, swiftly, the footfalls gathered in strength behind the little procession, and 
none dared to stop it. Not even the Mahomedan sentry at the fort gate, to whom 
some of the agitators ran in their disappointment. He only laughed contemptuously ; 
though his gravity returned somewhat at his recognition of old Akbar Khan. 

“Lo! that is a new walking for him!” he muttered in an awed voice. “Truly, 
folk are right when they say there is magic in these idolaters. Who would have 
deemed him pilgrim? Well! let him go—he and his mummery. We soldiers can 
do without priests, and Hindoos!” 

He twirled his moustache fiercely, and wondered when his comrades would 
return victorious from the jail and give the word for plunder. That was all he 
cared for. se 

“Aye,” assented an angry voice joining the group, ‘“‘we can do without the 
fools. There be plenty of wise men left.” 

“Plenty,” put in another ; “ but their mood is different. See how they wander !” 

It was true. The crowd had broken into groups; and from these, pilgrims 
singly, or in smaller groups, were drifting after the lessening sound of that chanting 
voice. Not so much from any belief in Pidar Narayan, nor even because of his 
lead over, but because it was the old way—the way worn by the feet of their 
fathers, and their fathers’ fathers. 
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So jog? Gorakh-nath, who, now the coast was clear, had sprung aloft on the old 
gun, once more attempting to regain his empire, failed egregiously. ‘The crowd 
passed him by, till a big countryman with a lumbering jest asked him if he was 
sure he had picked up the right skull to put on his own shoulders. Then it 
laughed uproariously. 

** Best come on to the Pool of Immortality,” suggested a conspirator, consolingly, 
as he hurried past. “’Tis no use here. The fools have followed after strange Gods 
and men. But at the Pool there are tens of thousands to one here; and they 
are weary waiting. Besides, ’tis nearer the jail. Between the two success will lie.” 

“Yea,” added another, “that was the first plan,—the soldiers and their fort 
spoilt it. But the Pool and the jail remain.” 

Jogi Gorakh-nath with a scowl gathered up his skulls in a bundle and followed 
hastily. He would at least be out of hearing of that chanting voice. 

It had reached the last verse of its Psalm now, and faltered a little over the 
words, — 

“Dominus custodiat introitum tuum et exitum tuum: ex hoc nunc et usque in 
saeculum.” 


But the chorus of footsteps behind filled up the pauses. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FOILED. 


On the jail or the Pool of Immortality lay the hopes of those whom Pidar 
Narayan had so far discomfited by his arrogant claim to stand between heaven 
and earth; in other words, to be in personal relations with the Great Awarder of 
jails and immortalities, forgivenesses and punishments. 

But the stars in their courses, hidden though they had been by the storm- 
darkness, had used that very darkness to the due maintenance of law and order 
as they wheeled serenely to meet the coming dawn. 

When Lance, for instance—his heart torn in twain by his desire to follow 
Erda’s fate at all costs, and his knowledge that, if he was to do the best for 
others, he must leave her to face it alone—had struck down stream on Am-ma’s 
strange craft, his sole intention had been to rouse the police camp and secure 
what help he could for the jail. 

But the darkness set him another task. For, after drifting past the spit 
whence he had meant to cut across by land to the bridge of boats, and so, 
creeping past the city, find the camp beyond it, he had lost himself absolutely in 
the maze of sandbanks and shallow channels which, when the river was low as it 
was now, lay like a network between the deep stream of the Hara and the deep 
stream of the Hari. Lost himself so utterly, that, realising his own bewilderment, 
he had called himself a fool for having lost himself. 

A curious discouragement came to him. Yet it made him more dogged and 
persistent, even while the hopelessness of finding his way grew every second. 
Surely, thought he, he could not be such a fool as to fail. 

Sometimes a sudden belief that he really had had some faint indication of his 
bearings would make him put all his young strength into the paddle; until once 
more a soft, yielding, yet irresistible impact came to tell him that he had failed 
again, and that he was on another sandbank, and another, and another. The 
dull concussion of them seemed to pass into his brain; he found himself fumbling 
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on almost aimlessly despite his doggedness, his mind busy the while with imagining 
the things which might be happening in the dark around him. 

For all he knew, close by... . 

There lay the sting! It was suffocating to be set, as’ it were, in the solid 
darkness like . . . he thought of a fly in amber, the birds he had limed in his 
boyhood, finally of a death mask. This was more like it—he felt as the corpse 
must feel, clogged, hampered, helpless. 

In such conditions, minutes seem hours; and Lance, in reality, had not 
been drifting about for the half of one, before the certainty that his mission must 
inevitably be useless unless he could fulfil it more expeditiously, made him 
resolve on trying conclusions with the river at first hand. He was a good 
swimmer. As he told himself this, the first pulse of gratitude he had ever felt 
for the big bully who had chucked him, a small boy in his first term at Harrow, 
into “Ducker” to take his chance, came to him; for those few minutes of 
despairing effort had taught him more than mere swimming—they had taught him 
to trust himself in water. 

More, at any rate, than in a beastly contrivance made of beds and footballs, 
with no stem, no stern, and a devilish habit of spinning in every eddy like 
a tee-to-tum. 

The mere condemnation of Am-ma’s craft, being a prelude to better things, 
raised his spirits. He flung off his clothes, and, knowing he could not hope to 
keep his revolver dry, improvised a waistcloth out of the silk sash he wore instead 
of a waistcoat, in which to stick the hunting-knife that was his only other weapon. 
As he did so, he thought of the deer the knife had killed; as men think idly, 
irrelevantly, of such trivialities when their attention is really concentrated on 
something that is, as yet, outside experience. And Lance, as he slipped into the 
water, knew himself prepared to swim or wade, but knew nothing else. 

So, doggedly as before, and infinitely quicker, he went on through the darkness ; 
sometimes feeling himself in the cool water, sometimes finding his feet on warm 
sand, sometimes parting a way, he knew not where, through the low tamarisk and 
high grass marking an island. If he could have guessed which island, or even 
known which way his face was set, these light swishing touches might have been 
guides ; but he knew nothing. 

Until, after a time, a faint far glow, a mere suspicion of something not outer 
darkness, showed on his left. Even so, he could not guess whether that meant 
the jail side or the city side of the rivers. If the former, could the jail have 
been fired by those devils ? 

The thought made him set his teeth, and, dry sand being beneath his feet, 
run on recklessly towards the glow. 

Only for a yard .or two, however ; then he pulled up short, amazed to find that 
it was not far, but near; that it came from the ground, from a leaping fire of 
tamarisk branches within a stone’s throw of him. A step or two more, in fact, 
showed him a cooking-pot, the remains of some food, a familiar fishing-net, and a 
chrysalis-looking figure wrapped in a blanket, and half-buried in the sand. One of 
the fisher folk, by all that was lucky! If any one could help, they could. 

It was only a slender stem of tiger grass which snapped under his feet, but 
the noise was sufficient. The sleeper sprang to his, like a wild animal, the 
blanket falling from him, one lithe arm making for the long spear stuck in the 
sand beside him. 

Gu-gu !—the missing Gu-gu ! 

Lance had him back in his sand bed before hand and spear met. There was 
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no struggle. Gu-gu, knowing himself helpless, lay limp, slack, every muscle 
proclaiming capitulation: in so far showing himself something less than a wild 
animal, which struggles till it dies, reckless of odds. But, in truth, Gu-gu, with 
the certainty of speedy extinction before him, due to that cursed ghost, had given 
in to Fate, utterly, all round. Death would come, when it came! All that 
remained, therefore, was to make others suffer, if he could—especially those who 
were responsible for altering the currents of the river. With one of these on top 
of you, this was impossible ; but time might bring opportunity. 

“You devil!” cried Lance, throttling the abject jelly by way of emphasis, “ you 
know all about this business, of course ; but now I’ve found you, you'll have to do 
mine,—or I’ll kill you. Do you understand? Now! Which way is the town?” 

Gu-gu pointed in the direction whence Lance had come. ‘The latter frowned, 
realising that it was impossible to know if the brute spoke truth, but that for all 
that he must be trusted. 

“Then get up,” he said, curtly, taking care to keep the jelly within reach of 
his knife, “and show me the way there. [I'll give you a hundred rupees if you 
do; and if you don’t .. .” he gave the yielding flesh an explanatory prick. 

“Does the Huzoor mean the Pool of Immortality?” asked Gu-gu affably ; and 
the words made Lance remember that fruitless waiting for the water. 

“Ah! you did manage that swindle, did you?” he replied savagely, “and, of 
course, you were camping out of the way. I see! No! I don’t want to go there 
yet. To the bridge! So quick march!—or swim. You can tell me about the 
other as we go along. It may be useful.” 

Another prick with the knife he held in one hand, while his other clutched 
firmly on Gu-gu’s hemp-strung waist-belt of blue beads, started them. So they 
went on till the sand grew colder, less resistent, changed to water beneath their 
feet ; then Lance’s two hands—and the knife—came down on Gu-gu’s bare back. 
“Strike out,” he said briefly: “ T’ll help.” 

The two pairs of legs and the one pair of hands forged ahead into the darkness 
none the less rapidly because the second pair of hands were resting—with 
something in them—on yielding flesh. This fact, indeed, or something else, 
seemed to make Gu-gu confidential. If the Auzoor, he said, with a shameless 
comprehension which made Lance inclined to use the knife then and _ there, 
wanted to give the alarm at the police camp, he was taking a long road to it. 
He, Gu-gu, could show him a shorter if the Azzoor would trust him, For a 
second Lance hesitated. He could not see the man’s face; but there was a sort 
of cunning anxiety in the tone which was doubtful. Then remembering that, 
short way or long way, he was equally at the man’s mercy if he chose to brave 
results,—though there seemed to be no reason why he should,—he said quietly,— 

“T told ycu to take the shortest.” 

“The Huzoor can dive?” asked Gu-gu. ‘He should, since he swims so strong.” 

“ Dive?” echoed Lance. ‘ Yes,—why ?” 

Because the short way, Gu-gu explained, was by an underground passage 
which could be only reached from the river. Undoubtedly, the Auzoor was right : 
the passage had to do with the miracle; but there must have been more than 
one miracle in the old days, since there was quite a network of canals and caves 
which could be more or less flooded at will. All the river people knew of them, 
but few ventured in: there was nothing to be gained by doing so, as a rule! 
And the dive to reach the passage was long and awkward. But if the Huzoor 
would trust 

“Go ahead!” broke in Lance sharply. He Aad to trust, and time meant 
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everything. Besides, even in diving, he could have his revenge on that sleek, 
yielding back. 

For answer Gu-gu altered his course with almost suspicious alacrity ; though, 
once more, Lance could see no reason for treachery. A hundred rupees was a 
big bribe to a man who, evidently, had no personal interest in the matter, else 
why should he have been on the island, instead of in the row? But then Lance 
did not know of that call to death! 

So through the dark the one pair of hands and two pairs of legs forged ahead, 
till a sudden arrest of the former gave Lance a dull shock once more. But this 
time Gu-gu’s voice came quite cheerfully: ‘The city wall, Huzoor! This slave 
must feel if he goes up, or down.” Apparently it was up, and after a few minutes 
of crab-like edging, Gu-gu’s voice came again,— 

“The tunnel is below, Protector of the Poor. Let the most noble take the 
longest breath he ever breathed, then strike down till this mean one’s legs cease 
moving. The most noble one’s must cease also. The rest will this dust-like one 
accomplish. Save the breath. Zhat is in the Huzoor’s own keeping. Therefore 
let him take time for filling; and when he is ready let him signal this slave 
with—with a knife-prick, if he chooses!” 

The cool grasp of the position made Lance smile, though the situation, he 
knew, was grave enough. ‘That breath to be drawn might be his last: all the more 
reason why he could have wished it less full of sand. 

For the storm was now at its fiercest. Even here, out on the river, over the 
water, the air seemed solid. And it had a vibration that could be felt on the 
bare skin. As he drew in that long breath before trusting himself to the unseen 
man whom he held within reach of the grim signal—and something sharper should 
there be a sign of treachery,—Lance told himself that the water could scarcely be 
more suffocating than the air. Then—the sleek skin under his hand shrinking 
from the knife-prick, the two pairs of legs and the one pair of arms struck down. 

It was almost a relief, at first, to get rid of the stinging dust in one’s face— 
almost a relief not to breathe. But when, after a few seconds, the legs in front 
of him grew rigid, and nothing was left to be done save to hold on desperately 
to a waist-belt of blue beads and one’s own breath at the same time, the sense 
of suffocation returned ; and the question “ How much longer?” seemed to throb 
in his brain. 

He gripped everything he had to grip, tighter. But his own body seemed to 
grip his mind tighter still. He could feel the clutch of his veins,—a whole corded 
network of them,—could see them! A corded, pulsing network edged with 
prismatic light, sending stars into the darkness, beating time to the singing in his 
ears, to the fierce duel between the desire to gasp and the determination to hold 
on; beating time to the confused rush of thought which ended in one—“ This is 
drowning !” 

It made his clutch tighter. Gu-gu at least should drown too. That was the 
last conscious thought. It merged into a frantic, insistent clamour for air !—air !— 
air !—till something cold hit him full on the face and forced him into a quick, 
gasping cry that left him senseless. 

When he came to himself, as he did a moment or two afterwards, he was 
still clutching the waist-belt of blue beads, and the touch of it lulled him to an 
instant’s relief. ‘The dive was over; they must be in the cave; the cold that had 
hit him in the face must have been the air. 

But what was he lying upon? Surely rock! And the hand he moved to feel 
it brought the blue beads with it unresistingly .. . 
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Gu-gu! where was Gu-gu? 

Gone. And the knife too. It had been used to sever the hempen string of 
the belt. 

Curious. It might have been used for a different and more deadly purpose ; 
but you never could count on what fellows would do—even when they were 
treacherous. 

Lance thought this dreamily, before he realised more than the fact that he was 
alive ; not drowned. 

Then he sat up hastily, and faced the truth that he was alone once more: alone 
in that network of underground passages and caves of which Gu-gu had spoken. 

Was there any chance of his getting out of it? Not by the dive certainly. 
Without help that was impossible. He set himself to remember what his guide 
had said in reply to the questions with which he had been purposely plied. 

First as to light. If Gu-gu was to be trusted, the materials for this must be 
close at hand. Lance rose cautiously, and felt about the ledge on which he lay 
and the walls of rock about him, and ere long came on what he sought. Flint 
and steel, a box of tinder, a bottle of oil, and a rag torch, hung in an old bit of 
fishing-net to a peg that was driven into a crevice. 

So far, good ; and after a minute these enabled him to see that he was in a 
sort of vaulted well, half hewn out of rock, half built in with brick. It was filled 
to some three feet or so with water, except in one corner, where the flooring 
shelved down to an archway. ‘There it was deeper. ‘This, then, must be the 
opening of the tunnel through which they had dived, and through which, 
doubtless, Gu-gu had escaped; for he was not likely to have braved the intricate 
passages without a light. This thought made Lance look to see how much oil 
the bottle contained. 

There was only a mere driblet at the bottom. 

Plainly, therefore, he could pause no longer; so, instantly, without further 
thought, he waded across the pool and ran along the only passage which led from 
it. He had to stoop as he ran, and from the feel to his feet he guessed that the 
passage led upwards first, then downwards ; apparently, too, in a perfectly straight 
line. The river therefore must be behind him ; and he tried to make this point a 
fixed one, so as to give him some notion of his bearings. 

After a hundred yards or so, he emerged into a second cave or chamber, also 
nearly waist-deep in water. From this several passages opened, some too small to 
admit of a man passing through them. ‘These, then, must be the canals of which 
Gu-gu had spoken; one of them, possibly, that which should have supplied the 
Pool above with Immortality! ‘The memory of that crowd of eager, patient faces, 
disappointed by such a miserable trick, made Lance feel pitiful; then his pity 
brought a sudden practical suggestion. Why not open the sluice, or whatever it 
was, now, and give the miracle? It would at least keep some of the crew quiet 
when it came, at dawn—the dawn which might be so fatal to quiet—the dawn 
which must, surely, be close at hand! 

He raised the torch, and saw, close beside him, a foot or two above the 
present level of the water, a clumsy stone conduit with an iron handle. A _ rude, 
primitive tap, no doubt, by which the levels could be raised. Without further 
thought, he turned it, and smiled to find himself right, as water poured out, filling 
the vaulted chamber with sound. Then, without further pause, he passed on down 
the biggest of the passages leading from the chamber; since that seemed the 
most likely one. After a while, however, it narrowed, and seemed in danger of 
ending altogether ; so he harked back, 
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There was no 
longer any sound in 
the chamber when 
he reached it again, 
and the level of the 
water had risen, 
almost to the floor 
ot the passage in 
which he _ stood, 
wondering which of 
the other outlets he 
had best try. The 
choice was a chance, 
of course, he told 
himself —a_—_— mere 
backing of one’s 
luck. But, as he 
paused to make it, 
something cold 
struck on his feet, 
causing him to look 
down in sudden 
fear. 

The water was 
still rising! That 
must be stopped 
anyhow, unless he 
was to be drowned 
out, like a sewer 
rat. 

He stuck the 
torch into a cleft 
in the rock beside 
him, hung the net 
to it, and swam 
over the conduit, 
which was already 
submerged. But “He was enabled to see that he was in a gort of vaulted well.” 
the handle which 
had turned so easily was stiff now, either against the pressure of the water, or 
because there was other rude machinery of which he was unaware. After a trial 
or two he realised that he was helpless. The water must find its own level. 

But what was that? Who could tell? Would it rise, and rise, and rise, till 
it filled the whole place? Who could tell ? 

It was not fear which clutched at his heart—only a vague self-pity ; almost 
an amused wonder that this Immortality for others might bring Death to him. 

He looked up into the vaulted arch above him, then to the, as yet, dry 
passages which he could just see, as darker arches of shadow. 

Unless one of them rose abruptly to a higher level—and the chance that one 
did, or that he should find it, was remote--he would be wiser to stay here, and 
see what happened. The roof was at least higher. 
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He swam back to the torch, and holding on to the crevices of the wall, waited. 

Still rising! He shifted the torch to a higher crevice and waited again, a dull 
curiosity taking possession of him. 

Still rising! He wondered, suddenly, whether it would not have been better 
for him to have gone back the way he had come. The passage had certainly 
seemed to ascend, and it was a question of levels. ‘That was all, 
question of levels. ; 

He shifted the torch again. It was dying down now, the rags showing charred, 
cindery. But as he fed it with oil and it flared up and smoked, the thought 
came to him that it was using air needlessly, making suffocation more imminent. 

He blew it out deliberately. If a man had to die, he might as well die in 
the dark. He was glad, a moment later, of the darkness. It shut out reality and 
left him to dreams— to vague hopes, to kindly forgetfulness—to Erda’s face. How 
plucky she had been! Well, even if he Aad to be drowned like a rat in a sewer, 
he must not be behind her in courage. The pathetic comfort of kindly memory, 
which with strange unreason—since it enhances the value of the life that is being 
left—makes the face of Death seem less stern to poor humanity, came to him, and 
absorbed him. If he died, and she lived, she would not forget him ; he knew that. 

And still the water rose. 





a mere 


It must be rising by now, he thought, in the Pool of Immortality, and the 
eager patient faces that had been waiting for it so long must be showing glad in 
the grey light of the dawn. 

For the dawn was coming to the world, though he would not see it. Strange, 
incomprehensible thought, even though the reality of it was so certain, so close! 
Incomprehensible ? Say rather impossible—frankly impossible ! 

He could not be going to die! 

He shifted the unlit torch to a still wider, higher crevice, climbed to it, and 
waited, incredulously, for the water to rise. 

* * * * * * # 

And as he waited in the dark, some one else in the grey dawn, to whom 
death was more familiar—to whom, in a way, it was the one great certainty of life— 
was feeling the same frank incredulity at the thought of the immediate future. 

For Dr. Dillon, when he found himself alone on the roof of the jail gate, with 
an unconscious woman and a child, knew that the end could not be far off. With 
Vincent dead, and Eugene cut off by the stern necessity for keeping that door 
shut, he could not hope for more than a brief savage resistance—and then? 
Failure, inevitable failure ; unless help came, and that seemed far as ever. 

As yet, dazed by that closing of the door, that desperate, triumphant death ot 
the man with his back to it—a death which had gained them nothing—the 
prisoners were still huddled together, crushed out of further action, at the far end 
of the alley. So the courtyard was clear, free from assailants. But that could 
only be for a minute or two. . There was an ominous rending and hewing at the 
gate below; ere long those outside would be inside, and with a leader who would 
know what to do. So life could only be an affair of moments; yet it seemed 
incredible—more than incredible—that all his strong will and determination would 
not avail even to save those helpless creatures in his charge. He stooped hurriedly, 
and lifted the still unconscious woman in his arms, carried her into the turret, 
closed the door on her and the child—frightened now for the first time at her 
mother’s silence—and returned to wait and watch. It was all he could do for 
them, unless fate gave him a chance of appealing, for them, to Roshan Khan. 
But even then there could be no bargaining, no compromise, no surrender ! 
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A sharp crash, a sudden rise in the babel of voices below, warned him that 
the gate had given—partially, at least. The next instant a soldier or two, ignorant 
of that dead man with his back against the closed gate, ran lightly down the 
alley calling on the prisoners to make way. One of them was Roshan Khan, but 
George Dillon did not waste a cartridge even on him. He was reserving his fire 
for that storming of the broken stairs which must come when the assailants found 
themselves still foiled. © 

In truth Roshan Khan had this same storming in his mind, as all he cared 
for, since it would pit him against his rival—against Vincent Dering, who he 
knew was on the roof. And so—with that odd acquired sense of honour, fair play, 
God knows what—he had been planning, as his men battered down the gate, how 
best to compass those fair odds which were necessary alike to his sense of justice 
and injustice—for the injustice of his own position cried aloud for proof that he 
was worth a better one. So he had settled first of all to complete that liberating of 
the prisoners which—with the help of the keys—ought already to be in hand. This 
done, the general rabble would be eager for freedom, eager for plunder, eager to 
get to the town and raise it, eager for all things for which he cared no jot. Then 
would be his time. ‘Then—he did not even try to formulate how—he could find 
himself face to face, at fair odds, with Vincent Dering. Wild memories of duels 
he had read about in Western books—duels with others who had nothing to do 
with the quarrel looking on—occurred to him. Yes! that would satisfy him. »To 
have it out, till death! 

He set his teeth as he forced a peremptory way through the crowd at the end 
of the alley, which hid the closed door until one actually stood beside it. 

Then he stood transfixed, for he saw Vincent Dering’s dead body still backed 
by that closed door, still guarding it, unarmed. There was a curious look of 
content in the dead face; and Roshan, grasping its meaning by intuition, turned 
from it with a curse, knowing himself forestalled, cheated. 

“Twas not our fault, AAan-jee,” protested a voice, quickly: ‘‘ the swine fought till 
the other one had locked the door in our faces, and so——” 

Roshan struck at the voice fiercely. Not forestalled, not cheated only; but 
outdone, conquered! His rival had died a hero’s death, and A4e—he might live 
to be hanged ! 

A rage of despair, of despite, seized on him. His one real object gone, the 
whole hideous folly of the rest made him fling up his hands passionately as he 
dashed back to the gate, neither knowing nor caring what he was going to do next. 

Storm that feeble garrison on the roof? ‘Those broken stairs, every crevice, 
every foothold in which stood out clear, easy, in the light of the search-ray? Was 
that a man’s task? 





Confused, dazed, he ran on, followed instinctively by the crowd wondering what 
he would be at. 

George Dillon, seeing the rush, covered the first foothold of the broken stairs 
with his rifle, and waited for a man to show on it. 

But none came. 

For just as the rush reached the courtyard, Eugene Smith’s search-ray—having 
exhausted itself—went out, leaving, not darkness, but the grey mystery of dawn, in 
which for an instant all sound, all movement, seemed arrested. There was one 
utterly peaceful second ; and then, from behind the splintered gateway, from the 
shadows of the tunnel, came a breathless voice,— 

“Close the gate, sergeant, if you can: you have them in a trap !—a regular 
trap !” 
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A trap! The word reached those who had followed Roshan in his causeless 
retreat. Had it meant this? Their eyes flew to the tunnel, but the light which, 
till then, had lit up its darkness—the swinging lamp by which the batterers of the 
gate had worked, was dashed down by some one’s hand—a small white hand—and 
there was nothing to be seen. Only that voice to be heard repeating, “ They’re 
in a trap; keep them there!” 

Keep them! Not if they could fight their way into the open. The cry rose 
in a second — 

“A trap. Yea! a trap. Out of it! Outside, brothers ; outside, where we can 
fight free.” 

Roshan, who would have paused at this chance of fair resistance, was caught 
in the rush from behind, and found himself through the gap in the gate, fighting 
desperately in the crowd, calling on his men to rally. But they had construed 
his half-frenzied flight from that look on Vincent Dering’s face into a lead, and 
they were mixed up inextricably with the horde of undisciplined conspirators who 
having been, till now, safe under cover of the tunnelled archway, yelled for the 
open, not so much in which to fight, but in which to run away. 

The mere handful of men, whose number was fortunately hidden by the 
darkness, could never have prevented the rush, but a quick wit amongst them 
seized on a possibility, and the breathless voice called, “Let them pass—let them 
pass !” 

So, in a second or two, amid confused yells, and mad slashings at friends and 
foes alike, the positions were reversed. ‘The inside was out, the outside in, like 
Brian O’Lynn’s breeches! and Dr. Dillon’s first hint at what the amazing turn of 
affairs below him meant, came with the words,— 

“Barricade that gate. Sharp as you know how! They won’t give us long.” 

“Ts that you, Carlyon?” he called doubtfully, leaning over the parapet and 
peering into that grey mystery of dawn. 

The figure he saw—a woman in a white dress and a scarlet mess-jacket—made 
him doubt his eyes; but the answer, in a woman’s voice with a quick breath in 
it, left him amazed, yet certain. 

“Then he isn’t here! Oh! what can have become of him?” 

There was no doubt about this: this was a woman ! 





FLorA ANNIE STEEL. 


(Zo be continued.) 



































CONCERNING DIFFERENCES.* 


T the time of writing, Lord Roberts has entered Pretoria, the braves on 
Laing’s Nek are like a nut in a pair of crackers, what was the Orange 
Free State is British territory, and Mr. Ernest Coleridge has published his 
excellently edited Third Volume of the Poetry of Byron. It contains the metrical 
tales—the Gzaour, the Bride, the Corsair, Lara, the Stege, Parisina—which made 
an epoch in English literature, and withal sold better (as Mr. Coleridge notes) 
than any English verse before or since: together with the Ode, the so-called 
Domestic Pieces, which Mr. Coleridge, not unwarrantably, re-christens Poems of the 
Separation, the Hebrew Melodies, and as many of the Miscellaneous Poems in 
Murray’s old issue as were written between 1809 and 1816; and, if it do naught 
else, it shows what manner of man this Byron was who, before he was six-and- 
twenty, had for the time being persuaded the world that, so far as the present 
was concerned, he, and he alone, was English Poetry. For myself, I confess that I 
find his nearest parallel in Carlyle’s Ram Dass: who, being interrogated, declared 
that he had in his belly fire enough to burn up the world. The difference is that 
in respect of the sacred fire Byron was what Ram Dass only professed to being 
in the matter of the common element. That in his belly sacred fire enough to 
burn up the world he had, is matter of history; and, having it, he did not talk 
about it, as Carlyle’s Ram did, but put it to the use he must, and lighted a 
conflagration which has not done blazing yet. That he was able to do so—to 
the lasting disgust of many learned critics now engaged in talking Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses to a Kiplingising world —was due to two causes: (1) he had 
the poetical temperament as no English-speaking man has had it since Shakespeare 
died; and (2) he was, as Mr. Coleridge wisely notes, the man of his age, and 
the men and women, his contemporaries, were on fire with his own unrests, 
rejoiced and were strengthened in his expression of them, and so would have none 
other bard but him. 
Macaulay’s account of Byron’s message to the world—that you should hate 





* The Works of Lord Byron. A New, Revised, ani Enlarged Edition. Poetry. Vol. III. 
Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. (London: Murray.) 
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your neighbour and love your neighbour’s wife—is, like so much else of Macaulay, 
the cheapest claptrap. ‘There was a vast deal more in the message than that ; and 
Macaulay, when he said that it was all, was but avenging the Whigs on Byron, in 
something of the same spirit as that in which the Tory journalists avenged their 
Prince on Byron at the time of the Separation. ‘This, however, is off the point— 
Mr. Coleridge’s point ; which is, that if we would but try to get back to the point 
of view of that public which bought some forty thousand copies of Zhe Corsair in 
three days—if we could learn to live its life, think with its longings, soar to its 
ambitions, and stoop to its level of culture—we should certainly exult in Zava and 
in Parisina, in the Giaour and the Siege. If we did so, we—this is the inference— 
grammarians as we are, and pedants, and amateurs of the mot propre, and all the 
rest of it, must certainly be all the healthier for the capacity. I do not want 
to make Mr. Coleridge responsible for any fury of mine; and, if 1 have misread 
him, I am heartily sorry for it. All the same, I cannot choose but hope that he 
will endorse ¢Ais statement of Ais statement, and join with me in wishing that we 
knew a little less than we know and were capable of a little more than we are. 
We have quantities of poets just now. Mr. Edward Dicey says that we have 
but three, one of whom is (of course) the Laureate, while another is Sir Lewis 
Morris; but that he says so is proof and sign of his signal capacity for writing 
about everything except literature: the fact being, as I’ve said, that we can 
count our poets, as Falstaff wanted to count hobnails and other things, by the 
gross. And there is never an one of these—(Culture be thanked for it !)—there 
is never an one of these but turns up his nose at Byron, and is prepared, at any 
hour of the day or night, to prove, book in hand, that he can make better verses 
than any Byron ever made. And the fact is, they claim no more than they 
may: they cam, in a sense, make better verses than Byron cared to make ; because 
they can do naught besides. Give one of them a touch of Byron—which is, as 
I see it, a touch of inspiration—and he becomes at once a genuine minor poet— 
“a true poet, though a minor one,” as Zhe Spectator once wrote of a rhymer in 
whom I am more or less particularly interested. In the absence of this said touch, 
they decline to know aught or to care aught for the Byron whose excesses 
and successes made them possible. They talk about his “sickening grammar,” as 
though he were one of Mark Twain’s cats; and spread themselves out on Scott, 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley—especially Shelley. Well, well ..! If I live long 
enough, I shall have my revenge. I shall see some tests I know of applied to 
Keats, Scott, Shelley—Coleridge even; but especially Shelley. And then I shall 
know—not that my poetasters are any better guided than they were but—that the 
fashion has changed, and that now they are adoring what they used to burn, and 
burning what they used to adore. Both, in both cases, for precisely the same 
reason: that they hadn’t the wit to do aught else. 

That one of the Byronic Conventions is dead is certainly true. But how long 
has it not served its turn? And, of those that succeeded it, which can say that 
it would have been quite as it was had its Byronic ancestor not been? And of 
all those that succeeded it, which has any more life in it now than the old one, 
the Aboriginal,* the kind of Demiurgus, which had Byron inside it, and laid 
down the law in emotion and in poetry in Byron’s voice? Is it Lancelot, the 
Tennysonian Giaour, the Middle-Victorian Lara, with his pitiful quibblings :— 





** His honour rooted in dishonour stood ”— 


* It began, there is no doubt, in Mrs. Radcliffe, and was put to poetical uses, and so “ vulgar- 
ised,” as we say so agreeably, by the Wicked Lord 
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and all the rest of it? And Kaled, Gulnare, Zuleika, Julia, Haidee, are they so 
very much less interesting, do they touch us so very much less instantly, are they 
so very much more remote from reality, than ‘‘ faintly smiling Adeline” and these 
other Tennysonian beauties? And the May Queen—with her Robin and those 
“garden tools,” and that “ Traviata cough” of hers—are we really to take her to 
our bosoms now—even now !—before that thrice excellent Aurora Raby and our 
“frolic grace Fitz-Fulke,” who have so much to do with the gaiety and the 
supremacy of the last cantos of Don /Juan? 

I trow not; for these shams signed “Tennyson” are already dead, and not 
dead only, but damned,—damned to the infernal deeps—‘“ With Erebus and 
tortures vile also.” ‘They are not perhaps so dead as the Laura Pendennises and 
the Esther Summersons of the epoch. But they are dead, and they are likewise 
damned, and there is surely an end of them. As dead, but scarce so considerably 
damned, once we come to think of it, as the Swinburnian ideal which some five- 
and-twenty years ago we young men that made rhymes went mad to match :— 


There star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light, 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound nor sight ; 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days, nor things diurnal— 
Only the sleep eternal 
In ‘an eternal night. 


I take it at well-nigh its highest: the better to show the iniquity of that 
oblivion which has falien upon it. And that mass of half-inspired, half-realised, 
half-uttered and wholly perfunctory and futile gabble which—some noble pages 
apart—is Browning, what has become of it all? The Societies are dead; the 
Primers—(this was a poet whom you had to read with a crib, as though he had 
been no decent middle-class Englishman, but “an ancient who wrote crabbed 
Greek in no silly days”)—the Primers, I repeat, have gone the way of all waste ; 
the reading of riddles and the reading of poetry have once more come to be 
recognised as two distinct and several branches of intellectual activity. That the 
Browning craze was real while it lasted, is, I suppose, a fact.- But it lasted but a 
year or two. Whereas the Byron craze, or rather what is left of it, is with us still, 
or Mr. Murray would not be producing a more or less final Edition of the Poems 
and the Letters, and I should not have laid myself out to make an Edition of 
Byron the end of my literary life, 

Be this as it may, Byron can still be trusted to mop the floor with such 
traditions as have succeeded those he left us in these tales. Rossetti, for 
instance? Well, frankly the Gzaour is preferable, man for man, before the hero 
of Jenny—is he not? And, frankly, on the face of things, one would far liefer 
deal in a human way with the author of Zara and Parisina than the author of 
The Blessed Damosel and The House of Life—would not one? I say this knowing 
that Rossetti was, as they put it, a man as well as a temperament; and with the 
conviction that Byron and he, could they ever have met, would have been to each 
other, at the worst two rival potencies—(for we must not forget that Byron also 
was a man as well as a temperament). Had things run for the best, they two 
might possibly have been friends, in a kind of way: this, though in Zhe House 
of Life there are included numbers which Byron would, had he written them, 
have refused to print, and which, accepting them as the work of another man, 
he could not have read without blushing. A Byronic blush? Well, no. I do 
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not think you can call it that: I mean if you are of them that use the word 
“‘Byronic” as a synonym for the word ‘‘insincere.” However, there is a fine 
chapter to be written, and I’ve no manner of doubt that somebody will write it, 
upon the still-vexed question of Byron’s sincerity. "Tis a tempting matter, but I 
do not propose to enter upon its consideration here. ‘That, being a gentleman, 
and having decent traditions, Byron would have rather died than sign some 
sonnets in Zhe House of Life, is to me a circumstance beyond the reach of doubt ; 
and I cannot but believe that, the necessary comparisons made, the British Public 
will agree with me. 

And if Byron, the Man, had blushed over the cold, bald, peering statement 
of what happened between Mr. and Mrs. Rossetti—(please note that I say nothing 
of the dreadful story of the lover and husband, his grief, his remorse, his passion, 
in fact, and the recovery of his miserable verses from the buried woman’s living, 
clinging hair, though I wonder what Byron, the Wicked Lord, would have said to 
that)—what, I ask, would Byron, the Man of Letters, have said of the tradition 
(save the mark!) that, so far as I know, was Rossetti and naught else? I know 
that he was slovenly, that he is sometimes ungrammatical, that there is this to be 
said against him—this and that, and the other thing: all that I know. But I know 
also that he wrote English: English with a ground bass of Milton and Shakespeare, 
and an overpassingly fluent treble, touched with slang—if need be; and therefore 
taking in the whole living world of speech. What, then, would he have had to 
say about those Wardour Street experiments, couched in the right Wardour 
Street strain, of English and sentiment both, which some, too highly cultured to 
endure or Donna Julia or the Giaour, were pleased to regard as a great invention 
in art: 

There was a lady lived in a hall, 
Large in the eyes, and slim, and tall, 
And ever she sang from night till noon 
Two red roses across the moon ; 


and so on for some twenty stanzas? Here is another sample of this same mediaeval 
bric-a-brac : 

The clink of arms is good to hear, 

The flap of pennons good to see! 

Ho! is there any will ride with me, 

Sir Guy le bon des barrieres ? 


Yet another sticks in my mind, “God remember Gwendolen,” the refrain of it ; 
which, for its nauseating effect of “ manlihead,” war-worn yet ever-simple, valorous 
yet ever-mild, were hard to beat. I do not think that this rubbish is read of 
many nowadays. Yet time was when ’twas regarded as an improvement on Zhe 
Idylis of the King, and was thought to take you straight back to the age of 
Chandos and the Black Prince, Chaucer and Froissart, the leaguer of Calais and 
the stricken fields of Crécy and Poitiers.* How do Byron’s creations show beside 
these? And how, think you, would the men and women who dreamed and 
lusted and aspired with Byron qualify the men and women who took such sorry 
stuff for a revelation in art and life? I think I could report, an it were made 
worth my while. But I fear that, even so, the terms would be found unfit for 
print, and could find no place in this Magazine. ; 

Nothing is gained—nothing or not very much—by these comparisons. It 

* These grotesques which I have quoted, with others from the same factory, were set to music 
by a most serious composer—a professing Wagnerite, indeed—and are still, I imagine, on sale 
somewhere or other. 
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is all a matter of fashion, and with fashions art has naught whatever to 
do. Byron, for all that his critics can say and do, remains among the very 
greatest in English Letters, and, as an influence on art in general, can be 
held only less potent and less lasting than Shakespeare himself. We may not 
esteem the terms in which his spirit was made manifest; but at least we must 
accept the effect that spirit had on thought and letters and the world. And for 
the terms themselves: what living Englishman could write Zhe Giaour? And of 
what living Englishman can it be said with assurance that his work, whatever its 
kind, will be as readable and as suggestive after some eighty to ninety years as, 
to judge by the unending stream of reprints, Zhe Giaour appears to be? In 
truth, Mr. Coleridge is fully justified in remarking that Byron’s poetry “holds its 
own.” Does Shelley’s? I wonder: some lyrics apart, 1 wonder! Has Zhe Cenci 
never been found out? do people still find sustenance in Zhe Revolt of Islam, 
and Zhe Witch of Atlas, and Rosalind and Helen, and The Sensitive Plant, 
and A/astor? Were these ever anything to anybody? “TI’ll not believe 
it.” Or, if they were, in the ,days of their birth, are they anything to 
anybody now, after fourscore years and a surfeit of Tennyson and Browning 
and Rossetti? Probably, of all the poets who ennobled and delighted the 
earlier days of this dying century, the best read and the best loved is Keats; 
though Coleridge, the “ universal inspiration” as I’ve called him elsewhere, stands 
far higher than he did in his own day; and Wordsworth,* whose philosophy 
appears on the whole to have served its turn, is still read largely for that 
philosophy, and now and then for his divagations—(God knows how or why !)— 
into high poetry. On the whole, it looks as though Matthew Arnold had but 
grasped half the truth when he said that Byron and Wordsworth would head the 
procession of Nineteenth-Century English Poets into the “mist and hum” of the 
Twentieth Century. It may be Shelley and Byron; it may be Byron and Keats; 
it may be Byron and Coleridge. But, whoever the one, the other will certainly 
be Byron. 


W. E. H. 


* By the way, Mr. Coleridge quotes a letter of Wordsworth’s, a letter to Scott, on Fare Thee Well 
and If for Ever, the MS. of which is blotted with the writer’s tears, and the Sketch, which shows 
that ‘‘solemn and unsexual man” in a new and not wholly engaging light. ‘‘The man is 
insane ”--thus the good stamp-master. ‘‘ The verses on his private affairs excite in me less indignation 
than pity. The latter copy is the Billingsgate of Bedlam. . . . You yourself seem to labour under 
some delusion as to the merits of Lord B.’s poetry, and treat the wretched verses, the Fare Well, 
with far too much respect. They are disgusting in sentiment, and in execution contemptible.” 
Thus the lofty and virtuous creature—the especially lofty and virtuous creature—on whose utterances, 
be they cheap poetry or high morality, many good Englishmen are still content to hang! Such 
an expression of opinion would seem to show that the writer, superior to all earthly emotion as 
(no doubt) he must be held, was bitterly resentful of the public’s preference of Lord Byron, and 
was so desperately jealous withal, that he knew not good stuff when he saw it, and got inarticulate, 
and worse, in saying so. 

















THE END OF AN UNIMPORTANT THING—A FOOLISH IDEA AND ITS GRIM CORRECTION 
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“g FTER the Opera is over”—a refrain 

of my youthful days comes back to 
me as I note that you will read this when 
the London season is drawing to an end. 








A tuneral oration over it is appropriate—and 
easy. It was not an important life. A poor 
cousin, so to speak, it was very much in the 
shade while War, the heiress, drew all men’s 
attention. There is this and that to be said 


of War, but at least it is well that for once 
in a way the solemn emptiness of such an 
occasion as that of the London season should 
be seen in a truthful perspective. Of late 
years altogether too much fuss has been 
made about it. 


O the minority whom it really concerns 

the London season is merely a link in 

a chain, one of the many social functions 
which are regularly performed, with more or 
less enjoyment or weariness. It has—to this 
minority—the interest that it concentrates 
its society, that a multitude of acquaintances 
are renewed or improved, that marriages 
take place, and so forth. But except to 
anxious mothers, parvenus and_ parasites, 
there is no special importance about it. 
While to the rest of Londoners—to people 
like myself, for example—it merely signifies 
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that the streets and restaurants and other 
public places are more crowded than usual. 
That is the real fact. In a great number 
of papers, however, with their “ personal 
gossip” and “social diaries” and other such 
flummery, and in a great number of books 
written about “smart” people by writers who 
regard those exaggerated luminaries from 
an admiring (and generally considerable) 
distance, the idea has gradually grown up 
and been imposed on the English people 
that the London season is a solemn national 





occasion, and that its little events, which are 
quite irrelevant to the mass of those who 
read about them, are to be studied with 
an awful interest. It is a very silly idea, 
unworthy ot a people still in the main a 
humorous people ; and it is well that the 
realities of life, brought swiftly and re- 
peatedly home to allof us, should have 
dissipated it for the moment. 


ROUGHT home to all of us—that is 

the great and cardinal difference 
between this war and others in our history. 
In the Crimea the English army was still 
mainly an army of aristocrats and peasants. 
The officers nearly all came from what was 
—and is still to a great extent—the govern- 
ing class ; the privates were mostly agricul- 
tural labourers and (in a minority of cases) 
men of the corresponding class in towns. 
It was very different in this war. In the 
last two generations the wealthy middle- 
class has been making officers of its sons ; 
in the last generation the prejudice which pre- 
vented the poorer middle-class from enlisting 
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has almost entirely passed away. It is 
matter for pride and rejoicing that this new 
army has fought as well as ever army fought 
before. But the result of the difference is 
that the meaning of war has gone home to 
everybody. No longer in clubs and country 
houses and cottages only, but in little villas 
and shops and suburbs there have been 
personal pride and personal grief. War is, 
therefore, more than ever it was a national 
affair, and for this reason one hopes with 
confidence that the results of war will be 
allowed no longer to be stultified. 


M* HENLEY said a month or two 
ago in this Magazine that Mr. Kipling 
had done for Tommy Atkins what Dibdin 
did for Jack. That, no doubt, is true in 
the main. But I cannot help thinking that 
The Absent-minded Beggar business was, an 
exception in this good service. It brought 
in money for a good cause, but I confess I 
think that money dearly 
bought: I think the ‘ 
tone of the persistent 
ditty utterly deplorable. 
The private soldier in 
the past belonged to 
a class apart ; his whole 
existence was bound up 
in the army; his ties 
with civil life were few 
and slender. It 
natural and very easily 
pardonable that he 
should have had the 
immemorial defects of 
the professional and 
mercenary soldier’s 
qualities—that he should 
have been a bit of a 
drunkard and a bit of a 
rake. It would be pardonable now also, in my 
opinion. But it is no longer, on the average, 
the fact. Education enables Tommy Atkins, 
in Africa or elsewhere, to keep in touch with 
his people at home ; and in the case of reserve 
men trades have been left to be resumed it 
they come home safely. Wider interests first, 
and secondly the efforts of sensible reformers 
(like Lord Roberts himself), have almost 
transformed manners and morals. Mr. 
Thomas Atkins will stand every reasonable 
test in these respects now, and is at least 


was 
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as much entitled (his priceless services apart, 
even) to be regarded as a worthy citizen 
as the clerk in the music-hall whom Mr. 
Kipling encourages to look on him with a 
sort of good-natured contempt. Mr. Kipling 
of course knows immeasurably more of 
Tommy than I, but I think my faith is sup- 
ported by those who know even more of him 
than Mr. Kipling. ‘His weaknesses are 
great,” says Mr. Kipling. So are the weak- 
nesses of us all: but it is not the time to 
mention the fact. It is just this traditional 
character of what Mr. Kipling—misusing 
the word—calls absent-mindedness which 
has produced the prejudice I spoke of above, 
the prejudice which kept decent middle-class 
men from enlisting. And now that the 
prejudice is well-nigh gone, it seems to me 
a thousand pities to revive the traditional 
character. However, given the right en- 
thusiasm, the words in which it is expressed 
are not all-important. Still, they might just 
as well be the right words. 


HE gloom which the earlier events of 

the war threw over London having 

been cancelled, and a little more, by later 
successes and reliefs, the philosophic ob- 
server of his fellow-countrymen has been 
enabled to study once more their changing 
character. For is it not changing? The 
crowds which for some years have thronged 
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the grounds of exhibitions by night, listening 
to bands, the crowds in-the popular parks 
and wherever music and gaiety are to be 


found, and this year the very significant 
affair of carnivals and processions—does not 
all this mean that we are throwing off the 
gloom which has oppressed us these last 
few centuries and are becoming more kindly 
and brotherly and gay? If it is not so, it is 
a very cruel hoax of accidents. Only a few 
years ago the expression “ Merry England” 
seemed to be empty, almost ironical and a 
mockery. We could hardly believe that it 
ever meant anything. But it did mean 
something once. Our own records and the 
records of foreign travellers among us show 
pictures of manners which were free and 
gay and debonair. “Kiss and be kind, the 
fiddler’s blind”—that was the good old rule. 
But by-and-by the fiddler stopped playing, 
and people’s kisses were furtive and suspect. 





T is customary to attribute that gloomy 
change to the Puritans. Now, the 
Puritans did no doubt express a side of 
the national character, a vein of sadness 
and darkness bred of Northern seas ‘and 
mists. But they were actually a minority, 
and a small minority. The tyranny of 
Cromwell was the skilful organisation of a 
strong but small body of men, and it was 
hateful to the great majority of Englishmen, 
As soon as it was removed, the Maypoles 
were set up again, and Mr. Pepys and his 
friends raised their voices in glees and 
madrigals. It is true that Charles the 
Second, with the best intentions, went too 
far in his example of cheerfulness. People 
kissed too often, and were kinder than was 
prudent. The result was a sort of reaction. 
A century later came a long and impoverish- 
ing war, and then came the manufacturer. 


E was the enerhy, he and not the 
Puritan. The Puritan and the re- 

action and all that were partial accidents. 
The gloomy teachings of smug and hypo- 
critical solemnity never touched the mass 
of the people. Poverty and hardship and 
inhuman exaction of labour touched it. 
The manufacturer was the enemy. The 
glorious epoch associated with the revered 
names of Bright and Cobden meant short 
and bitter lives and grinding toil for infinite 














multitudes of English men, women—and 
children. This is not the place for politics, 
and I will not go about to fix the crime on 
this or that school, or to claim the deliver- 
ance for this or that party. Let us say that 
it was a question of economics. And indeed, 
when we accuse the manufacturer, we must 
remember that he had not to choose between 
more or less prosperity, but in the stress of 
competition between more and none. He 
could not afford to be kind-hearted while 
the laws allowed the greed of his competitors 
to be heartless. But the laws ceased to allow 
it, and the working classes were given leisure 
to look about them and see that the world is 
not all chimneys. Leisure, sanitation, better 
wages, better food have gradually made 
it possible to be kind and gay. The outward 
character of the English is changing. We 
are coming to demand something pleasant to 
hear, something bright to s¢e. Bands and 
processions will increase and multiply. 


. USIC to hear, why hearest thou 

music sadly?” We are learning, 
re-learning, that music is to hear gladly, 
and flowers are good to see and smell, 
and grass to lie on. That is the great fact 
of the change. But by its side—I’m in an 
optimistic mood—there is growing a wish 
to distinguish and appreciate what is not 
only gay or lively, but beautiful; there is 
an esthetic revival, feeble and fitful in most 
places, but evident in very many. It is often 
misguided in its results, but the desire, 
the necessary first step, is quite surprisingly 
frequent. The house built for the late Mr. 
Barnato in Park Lane is not beautiful, but 
I believe that he honestly wished it to be 
so, and not merely imposing. Or take the 
matter of posters. They are no longer 
content to be merely glaring and con- 
spicuous: they seek to be gay and comely, 
or at least amusing. There is something 
almost pathetic in the readiness of adver- 
tisers to encourage what they believe to be 
sound art. And it often zs art. The most 
conspicuous poster in the last few months 
has been a dancing Spanish girl—to ad- 
vertise cigarettes, I believe. Distinctly an 
attractive young woman. I went a little 
time ago to an exhibition of posters at the 
Crystal Palace, and though the French with 
Cheret, the gay and daring, and Mucha, 
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the gracious and refined, easily led the 
way, the English, with the sprightly Mr. 
Dudley Hardy and other capable workmen, 
made by no means a bad show. Appreciation 
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of good music is far more prevalent than it 
was in the “Battle of Prague” period of 
young pianists with their pieces, though far 
less so than in Stuart times. A fashion of 
Elizabethan architecture is gradually coming 
in, to the displacement of stucco and sham 
Gothic. Mr. Sargent is an R.A. I have 
even hopes of the theatres, though slightly 
distant hopes... . But what is more im- 
portant, because it is more elemental, is 
this new, or renewed, love of the populace 
for open-air festivities, for processions and 
bands, and shouting and laughter. That 
has been the really important fact—next to 
the national enthusiasm for the Queen and 
her soldiers—of the London season, more 
important than all the bazaars and balls and 
receptions recorded in the “ social diaries.” 


LL the same, I should like to end, as 

I began, with the Opera. It is 
pleasant to be there. The subtle sugges- 
tions of social and literary history give 
impressionable people like myself a vague 
feeling of importance. “Really any one 
would take us, Any one who did not know 
us,” as the aggrieved family said in “ Hia- 
watha’s Photographing ”—for people at ease 
with the world and free to take of its best 
pleasures. He would not know that we got 
a seat for nothing and will have to walk 
home for lack of a shilling. Also it is a 
convenient place for the superficial obser- 
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vation of the heroes and heroines of “ social 
diaries.” My own observation of this year 
is chiefly that Englishwomen still grow in 
stature and beauty, but perhaps not in grace. 
The beauty of vigorous health and good 
spirits, of strong and well-developed bodies, 
is theirs more and more every year; but 
the tendency—perhaps it is only a fashion— 
to be jerky and offhand in gait and gesture 
is also not without examples. But one can’t 
have everything in this world, and health 
and vigour are more important : correspond- 
ing grace, grace different from that which 
went with languor and fainting-fits, will 
come in due time. As for the men, it was 
not fair to consider them So many of the 
well-made, good-humoured, sportsmanlike 
young men who strolled about last year 
were away, engaged on a business they 
understand better than Wagner or even 
Gounod. Naturally, therefore, one noticed 
more the second-rate young man, who looks 
pompous and scowls at strangers; one 
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noticed Turks, infidels and heretics, and the 
demure foreigner with his white face and 
very black moustaches. 





MIGHT write of things artistic: of Calvé 

in Carmen—who gave me a more pro- 
found joy in perfection than I can remember 
—of Duse, of the excellent revival of Zhe 
Rivals at the Haymarket, of the amusing 
play at the Criterion, of the inspiriting 
humours of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s You Never 
can Tell. 1 might write of pictures and 
books. But you will be weary of London 
when you read this, and, I hope, at peace 
with green fields in the country. It is the 
Summer Number, I remember. You don’t 
want criticism. Look at the pretty pictures, 


or read a short story, or haply shut the 
Magazine and go to sleep in the sun. 
so peace be with you. 


And 


G. S. STREET. 
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SUPPOSE YOU HAD AN AEOLIAN 


meee] UPPOSE YOU could have in your home an orchestra, 

mi and when you wanted music you had but to make a 

request and it would be immediately complied with. 

Suppose too (as long as we are only supposing it does 

not matter how improbable we are) that this orchestra 

could play any piece of music ever composed without waiting to study or 

practise it. If you wanted a programme of operatic music you had only to 

mention the particular selections you wished to hear and they would be 
promptly rendered. 

Suppose you had some friends spending the evening and 
To play your wished to dance. Your orchestra could play waltzes, lanciers, 

favourite two-steps, and polkas with such perfect time and rhythm that the 
compositions pleasures of dancing would be immeasurably increased. Suppose 
you were alone and your mood called for some particular 
piece—some old-time favourite—very likely you would have your own con- 
ception of the manner in which it should be played. Suppose that you found 
that you could conduct this remarkable orchestra yourself—direct its playing 
according to your own ideas and wishes. 

And finally, suppose that the playing of this orchestra was 

Entertains exceptionally fine—so good, indeed, that great musicians such 

the greatest as Paderewski, De Reszke, Nordica, Campanini, and others 

musicians = equally as famous, had employed it to entertain them with its 

playing; so good that people of wealth and culture everywhere 

sought it for their homes—people with means sufficient to enable them to 

enjoy all that is best in art and music, and all the pleasures and recreations 
that money can purchase. 

Suppose we tell you that you can have this orchestra in 

Technical your home, that you can have music at any or all times, and 
skill that you yourself can play any piece of music ever composed, 
pancecssary even if you literally “can not tell one note from another.” 

The possession of an Aeolian will do all this. It will do 
infinitely more—it will entertain and instruct every member of the family, from 
the youngest to the oldest. Each can play it a 
for himself or herself. 

It will bring into the home 

Repertoire | Music never performed except by 
includes the large and well-driiled orchestras. 
best music of It will familiarise you with the 

the world = works of the old masters and 

enable you to keep in touch with 

and enjoy the best music. It is the greatest 

musical educator and the most practical home 

instrument. You can purchase a good Aeolian 

for £24. Other styles up to £175. Aeolian 
Orchestrelles from £350 to £600. 





c Aeolian supplied to Her Majesty 
Catalogue O, mailed upon request. Queen Victoria 


The Acolian Co.| The Orchestrelle Co. 
18 W. 23d St., New York, U.S.A. | 225 Regent St., London, England 


General Agents for Scotland 
EpinsurGu: Methven, Simpson & Co. Giascow: Marr, Wood & Co. 
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THE BOYS HOME INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


For the Training and Maintenance of Destitute Boys 
Not Gonvicted of Crime. 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 





Patron—His Royal Highness the DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
President—The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chaplain—Rev. HERBERT EDWARD WILSON, M.A. 
Medical Oficer—WM. COODE ADAMS, Esq., M.B., Eton Avenue, South Hampstead, 
Superintendent—Mr. MATTHEW HENRY EMBLEY. 
Bankers—MeEssrs. COUTTS & CO., 59, Strand. Seretary—Mr. HERBERT JAMES. 


Treasurer and Chairman of the Committee of Management— 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Esq., 7, Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





THE BOYS’ HOME 


WAS founded in 1858 for the maintenance and training of Destitute Boys unconvicted 
of crime. It was the first of such institutions in London certified under the “ Industrial 
Schools Act.” 

Destitution is the prime condition of a boy’s admission. Strictly excluding those 
convicted of crime, as cases more suitable for a reformatory, the Institution aims at the 
prevention of crime by providing a Happy Home and careful Training of unprotected 
Orphans and those liable to be led astray. None are received under ten years of age. 

The boys live under the care of a Superintendent, Matron, and assistants; they are 
lodged, fed, clothed ; receive a good elementary education and religious instruction on 
the principles of the Church of England, and are trained in the fear and love of God. 

The “half-time” school system is adopted, so as to admit of the scholars being from 
the first initiated in industrial work. They are taught to make, mend, and wash their 
own clothes, to cook their own meals, and to do the work of the Home. In addition 
the following trades are carried on—Carpentry, Woodchopping, Tailoring, Shoemaking, 
and Printing. There is also a Band of brass and reed instruments. 

When fit, the boys receive a good start in life; some are encouraged to emigrate, 
some pass into the military bands, others follow trades or domestic service. With those 
placed out, a constant intercourse is kept up, and “The Budget,” an annual newspaper, 
is sent to any old boy, in whatever part of the world he may be. 

The Institution is under Government Inspection, and is reported upon yearly. A 
register of all cases since the foundation of the Home is kept, and is open to 
Subscribers. 

It is particularly to be noticed that, for the admission of boys, there is no voting 
system. Each application is carefully examined by the Committee. Patrons securing 
the admission of a boy into the Home are usually expected to contribute towards his 
maintenance, if able to do so, in order that the benefits of the charity may be as 
widely spread as possible. 

Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for this good work. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to the Trustees for the time being of The Boys Home Industrial 
School, in Regents Park Road, London, the sum of Pounds, to be paid out of 
such part of my Personal Estate as I can legally charge with the payment of the same, 
and to be applied by the said Trustees towards carrying on the charitable designs of 
the aforesaid School. 
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OUR NEW 1902 GO/=- 


TURKISH BATH CABINET 


Should be in every home for Hot-Air, Sooo. 
or a a ae purposes. Th 






Indigestion: 






































use, and a perfect satisfaction. Roce. 
mended btw I-known physicians. Invaluable 
cores Obesity, Piles, Blood, Skin, 

Kidney Disorders. Pamp hlets for- 

; — post free. Call and see Cabinet cad tan ect 
bs a. a La Supplies Ons 
op’s Cou ancery @, 
London we 


Mightier than 
the Sword! 


It is a trite that 
the Pen is mightier 4 
the Sword, and am 
pens there is oné w mn 
has a pre-eminent posi- 
tion for 


Style, 





Durability » }Combined, 
Usefulness 
ViZ., THE 


Waterman Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 


To prove this it is sufficient just to 
print one or two of the remarkable 
encomiums passed by notable men: 

Wu. McKuney, President 
of the United States, writes: 

“T have been using a Waterman 

Ideal Fountain Pen for several 
months, and take agg ors in saying 
that 1 find it an agualnanes 
‘4 pocket companion 
: OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mes 
=| wrote: 
“It works admirably, J Aave given 
] up every other pen in its Javour, 
4 and have of late done all my writing 
: 7 with it.” 

w\i Prices—10s. 6d., 15s., 178. 6d., 
21s., and upwards, accerding to 


style 

FR EE. Elegant Illustrated « ‘h” 
Book, with all particulars, 

sent free to any readers of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE who will write to 
L.&C.HARDTMUTH, 
12, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
me, These pens can be obtained of dealers 
oy generally. lf any difficulty, write to 
Messrs. Hardtmuth. 


Pitte § ar ee ee, 











: Patent 
4 Elastic 





A Living Book- 


case—grows with 









your library and 
ciways fits it. Small 
enough for 10, or 
large enough for 
1 books. 


( 

) 

for 

) the home or business, Fitted with aust-proo 
: 

) 

) 

' 

) 





disappearing doors. Simple and perfect. Styles 
and prices to suit ajl tastes and requirements. 


FREE, 


—Dainty Illustrated “‘L” Booklet, with 
full particulars and prices, free to 


y 
¢ 
¢ 





readers of Patt MALL MaGaZINE, 


or inquire of your Bookseller. 





THOS TURNER (Leicester), Ltd., 
} 44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Birmingham and Leicester. 


Its Unpleasant Consequences. 


When you awake in the morning more 
tired than when you went to bed, with an un- 
a taste in the mouth, and a dry and coated 

‘ongue, these indications plainly point to the 
necessary and immediate use of Guy’s Tonic. 

Or you may have little or no Appetite for 
breakfast—itself a bad sign—and even the little 
Food you do eat produces general discomfort, 
with pain and distension. Guy’s Tonic is at once 
corrective of these Symptoms; it sharpens the 
Appetite and prevents the pains. 

And if during the morning a faint sensa- 
tion is experienced at the pit of the Stomach, 
with dull sleepy feelings, attacks of giddiness, 
flushings of the face, or sallow complexion, the 
prompt relief Guy’s Tonic will afford in dispersing 
these Symptoms is very gratifying. 

When you feel irritable and generally out 
of sorts, or have a dull Headache and feel gener- 
ally depressed in spirits, you will find Guy’s Tonic 
of great service in relieving your headache and 
the weight on your energies, while also cheeri: 
your spirits and driving away morbid feelings by 
its beneficial action on the Liver and Digestive 
Functions, allied to its unique tonic restorative 
power. 


Enjoys Food and Sleeps Better. 


Mr. H. Dibben, of 5, Fore House, High Street, 
Woolwich, writes :— 

‘*T am most particularly pleased with Guy’s 
‘*Tonic. My wife has suffered from a very 
‘* severe form of Indigestion for a long time. 
** Doctors have done her little or no good, but 
‘* since taking your grand Tonic the improve- 
‘ment is really wonderful. She can now 
‘* sleep and take her food with enjoyment.” 





Nausea and Flatulence Removed. 


Mr. W. Campbell Muir, of Inistrynich, Dal- 
mally, N.B., writes :— 

**For the last four months I have been 
‘ suffering from Nausea, Flatulence, and De- 

‘* Pression. Occasionally three days would 

‘*pass without my having eaten solid food. 
‘*T tried various remedies which did good 
‘* for a day or two, but the effects were not 
‘*permanent. I thought at last I would try 
** Guy’s Tonic, and with great pleasure I have 
**to inform you that I had only taken half 
**a bottle before my appetite returned, the 








‘Flatulence disappeared, and I am now as 
‘*well as ever.” 


Starving amid Plenty. 











Mrs. F. Thomason, of 27, Park Road, Folke- 


stone, writes :— 

**T have derived wonderful benefit from 
**Guy’s Tonic, Every one says I am looking 
**better, and then I tell them what I am 
“taking. They hardly believe that a simple 
**Tonic would make such a change in me, 
** because I was simply starving through my 
‘food not digesting.” 


A new size (Six-Ounce) Bottle of 


Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. 14d., is now on 








¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
= Rimminenam and teicater, 


Sale at all Chemists’ and Stores. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART BY THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN COLLECTIONS. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN at WINDSOR CASTLE. By Gracious Permission 


of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Reproductions of Twenty-Eight of the Principal Drawings in 
this Renowned Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the Originals, and 
the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS from the COLLECTION of the late 
Mr. E. A, LEATHAM, Misarden Park, Cirencester. Several important Works from this Collection have lately 
been reproduced and published in Autotype. The Series includes fine Examples by Correggio, A. del Sarto, 
Guido Reni, A. Direr, Murillo, Francia, Ruysdael, Vandyck, Velasquez, Luini, Greuze, Gainsborough, etc. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART (TATE GALLERY). 
An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in this Popular Collection, embracing Representa- 
tive Works of Constable, Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, and others, 














Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


NEW EDITION. With upwards of roo Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art character, and prove acceptable presents, being eminently suit- 
able for the adornment of the Hall,. Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, etc. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
“ill 














NOW READY. 
WITH NUMEROUS EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


























Half-Holidays 


National Gallery. 




















To the young, and to those who wish to com- 
mence their study of the work of the Old Masters, 
this Guide Book has for years been found to be 
indispensable. 


“PALL MALL GAZETTE” OFFICE, 


























| 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





— | 
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KUTNOW’S POWDER CONTAINS ALL THE CURATIVE 

PROPERTIES OF THE MOST NOTED CONTINENTAL 

MINERAL SPRINGS, AND IS A CERTAIN AND 

PLEASANT REMEDY FOR ALL THE DIGESTIVE 

DISORDERS FOR WHICH SUFFERERS SEEK RELIEF 
AT THESE SPRINGS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A PLEASANT REMEDY 
DIGESTIVE ‘DISORDERS. 


Kutnow’s Powder is a refreshing, purifying, and palatable saline aperient. 

Kutnow’s Powder is composed of the curative virtues of the salts found in the 
noted health springs of the Continent. 

Kutnow’s Powder is an ideal liver medicine, in that it cleanses, strengthens, 
and increases the action of the liver. 

Kutnow’s Powder relieves uric acid troubles by dissolving the acid formations 
and expelling the dissolved products from the system. 

Kutnow’s Powder remedies biliousness by thinning the bile and promoting its 
flow into the intestines. 

Kutnow’s Powder dispels insomnia, low spirits, nervousness, and headache by 
removing the impurities that poison the blood, nerves, and tissue. 

Kutnow’s Powder prevents languor by assuring the perfect digestion and 
assimilation of the food. 

Kutnow’s Powder precludes loss of appetite by keeping all the digestive 
organs in a healthy state of activity. 

Kutnow’s Powder is entirely free from any lowering, drastic, nauseous 
properties. 

Kutnow’s Powder has been recommended by practically all the most eminent 
medical authorities. 

Kutnow’s Powder has been more highly and generally commended by all 
classes of people than any other medicinal preparation. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 


FOR ONE MONTH Messrs. S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., will send a sample of KUTNOW’S POWDER FREE 
and POST PAID to every adult applicant who names Tue PALL MALL Macazine when writing. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Price (in Great 
Eeiain), 2s. od. per bottle; or post free (in | the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London Office. See that the 

istered “frade Mark, “ Hirschensprun (or Deer Leap), and the my = = facsimile signature, Ss. KUTNOW 
& O., Lp.” are on the label and carton. ms these insure genuineness. sist on “KUTNOW’S,” ’and firmly refuse 
any substitutes—they are worthless, 


Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C, 
Proprietors in U.S.A.: KUTNOW BROS., Lp., 853, Broadway, New York City. 
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World’s 
Hair Restorer 
quickly changes gray or 


white hair to its natural 
colour. A perfect hair 
dressing, delicately per- 
fumed. 

It is not a temporary 
expedient, but a _per- 
manent restorer. 

NEVER PAILS, 








At 159, BOND STREET, 
Will be found 





TABLES oe 
i 


Unsurpassed in QUALITY and DESIGNS. 


The Artists are— 
WALTER CRANE, ANNING BELL, etc. 


Handsome Catalogue of 130 Designs, 
just published, may be had of 


JNO. WILSONS’ SUccRS., 


—_ [ee - 





Every smoker his own importer. 


“ Liliputanos,” 
Borneo Cigars. 


The ‘Liliputanos’ 
is a short smoke 
that appeals to your 
fancy at odd times 
and odd places. The 
flavour and aroma 
of it are exquisite. 
Being small, the 
price permits it 
being made from 
carefully selected 
leaf, It alternates 
in turn with the 
cigarette, pipe, and 
large cigar, and fre- 
quently appeals to 
the fancy and taste, 
when no other form 
of tobacco seems 
just right, 


Actual size. 


Sample box 50, 7/6 


Try a sample box. We are 
so certain the ‘Liliputanos’ 
will please you that we under- 
take to refund your money 
after you have smoked five 
and return the remaining forty- 
five. 


100 in Bond see 
Duty, etc. (9 02.)... 


Total cost per 100 
to buyer... 


Packed in boxes of 50, 
post free. 
Please write for General List. 


Martin Bros., °%* * 
5, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


Also at Guernsey and Havana. 
No. 322. 
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Wm. Whiteley, Ltd, 


BAYSWATER, W. 
REAL BURMANTOFT’S POTTERY. 




























3 4 MANY DESIGNS. 

5 ig SHADED COLOURS. 

t G. EXQUISITELY BLENDED. 

3 a ; AT PRICES ACCORDING TO DECORATION. 
Ps O 

be . ALSO 

: 3 

=< HANGING POTS WITH CHAINS. 
© ke 

¥ ; An Inspection Solicited. 








Wm. Whiteley, Ltd, 


BAYSWATER, W. 


WOMEN MADE 
gP>, BEAUTIFU 











CARE or vour EYES 


impossible to take too much care 
ut A. eyes, and those who value their 
eyesight will do well to send to 
STE HEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, fora little book “ How 
to Preserve the Eyesight,” which tells 
the atory of a cure for all troubles of 
the eyes, yy and eyelids. 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT has 
proved ite virtues during 300 years, 
and it may be obtained of all chemists 

and stores, in ancient pedestal 

pots for 2/- 


0. Develops the 

Bust, fills all hollow places,adds 
beauty, curve and grace to the 
shoulders and neck. m 
and attraction to the plainest 
woman. BE 
women everywhere owe their 
SUPERB IGURE 
and matchiess loveliness to 
Diane. org i 
: nent. eve ails 

16 Medical’ and © Private teatk. 
monial:, and full particulars 
pealed for stamp.—Address, 

ADY MANAGER, A. W., 

ESPANOLA CO., 233A, Begent 
Street, London, W. 














JALWAYS READY FOR USE. ' WEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 
Blac’ dl ih - apa al a ce Kropp Duplex Strop... ... .. «ww. 7/6 
wenlehe sa “i ete is 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste... ee a aren 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ SHAVER’S KIT or OUTFIT,’ sent post free. Wholesale: OSBORNE, CARRETT & Co., London, W. 
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Acme Insurance 
Company, La. 








HOUSEHOLDERS! 





Insure a 


FIRE and BURGLARY = YS 
of your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 





DURING HEALTH 
PROTECT YOUR _INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 

















For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


IN WRITING CABINETS. 





Stone’s ** Bureau” Cabinets 


Containing every requisite for Letter Filing and 
Correspondence. 


No. 931, as illustration, £2 12 0. 
HANDSOMELY MADE IN RICH BROWN OAK THROUGHOUT 
atsin, high x arfin. wide x zofin. back to front. 


May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or 
Stationer, or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, Lid., 
BANBURY. 


Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue of New and 
Artistic Time-Savine Specialtties. 


Ww i ao 
Try them 
in your 
new 


Bodices. 









Canfield 
Dress Shields 


are the only 
Perspiration Proof, Washable 


shields on sale, and when 
properly attached (at edges, 
not through curve) are guaran. 
teed to properly protectevery 
Bodice. 


ELASTIC, SOFT & PLIABLE 


No ood shields have their 
advantage Ask for and in- 
sist on na Canfield Dress 
Shields. 


For sale by all Drapers. 














CANFIELD RUBBER Co. 
; 8 BRADFORD AVE., LONDON, E. C. 














| 7 Seale 
THE NEW BELLOWS - 
















WILL NOT POLISHING A 
FINGER- PLEASURE! 
STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 


Also NON-MERCURIAL PLATE POWDER—unsurpassed in quality. 


STEPHENSON BROS., BRADFORD. 








Hall’s Wine 


makes the mind alert, gives 
colour to the cheeks and 
stamina to the system, also 
recovers you from weakness 
and depression, whether left 
by illness or induced by 
anxiety. It takes blackness 
out of life. 

It also acts 
as a specific for 
anemia, neu- 
ralgia, mental 
and physical 
fatigue ; also 
as first aid in 
convalescence 


Bottles, 3/- oul 1/9 | 








at licensed grocers, chemists, and 
wine merchants. 


Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd., Bow, London, E. 


Please write for booklet. No. 299 
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is the purest and nicest 
Bread that can be made. 
It is always tasty, and an 
excellent digestive. 


Most Family Bakers make and deliver it daily. 
Agents’ addresses are sent on application. The 
Hovis-Bread Flour Co., Ltd., Macclesfield. 


8d. Samples of Bread and 1/- Samples of Bread and 
Biscuits are sent on receipt of stamps. 





Varicose VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


“Varix,”’ all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
at repair them, post free two 


<RADE MAR, 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 











Ginete T90 10h he 
Ses THe? Moo 29S . 


Scone \ 
PREPARED BY st 


WSR BE 
ARowick corte ty ‘es 
RCH ENS 


iy 
i i 


SS & 

















TOO STOUT. 


I was for years; by chance I came across a simple home 
remedy that reduced me from 17 st. to rost. 12 lb., and I will 
willingly send particulars free to any sufferer enclosing 
stamp.—Mrs. M. E. Fett, 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 





THE ‘* COSY’? TENT. 
(Ad Rights Reserved.) 
Only 14/6 each. 

Specially designed, after repeated 
pe to meet the requirements 
‘ourists, Cyclists, Golfers, Bathers, 

for use on Lawns, Seashores, etc. 
Erected in five minutes. No Wires. 
No Ropes. 6 ft. ger and 6 ft. high. 

White, 14/6. 

Extra Quality, Stripes, 21/-. 
THE PORTABLE TENT C0O., & 
Stanley Street, Macclesfield. 


TYPEWRITERS 


For SALE, HIRE, 
or EXCHANGE, 
at Half Makers’ 
Prices. 

Sent on Approval. 
Easy Terms. 
MACHINES PURCHASED 
also REPAIRED. 


on Typewritten from 10d. 
per 1000 words, 


— ‘TAYLO R’S, 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


(Established 1884), 














HOMOROROROROROREROROHOROROR 


The Delight 
> of Bathing 


by the Turkish or 
Roman method— 
of steaming the 
impurities from 
your system — of 
absorbing health- 
ful medicated at- 
mosphere, can be 
enjoyed at home 
as well as in a 
public establish- 
ment. 


The Home_“ 


‘Turko- Russiati 4Selt-Puritying) 
‘Folding Bath Cabinet 


enables you to take Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated or Perfumed Baths, privately, economi- 
cally, and with the assurance of perfect cleanliness. 
A new and perfect principle of bathing. A cure 
for Colds, Pneumonia, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney and Liver Troub!es, etc. 


Send for free C.B. circular to 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
SCROROROROROROROROROROROHOEOED 





SCROROROROROCROROROROROEOHOEOE SO 
SRUOROROTORONORORUOROTOUOEOEOEOEOO 


OUOROROHOHOES 
SOROUOECUOHON 
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CLARK'S 

AG GKING 
LP. POLISHES 
BOOTS &SHOES 


Whilst preserving the LEATHER 
linparts a beatt(ili/ palish to a// 





RKISH BATH | 
AT HOME. 


For 13d. 


WITH THE 


CENTURY 


THERMAL 
(@olding, Yelf Purifying) 


BATH CABINET. 
F Sweats out all Imrurities. 
Cures Rheumatism,Gout, 
Sides n, Nerve, 
troubles. Hot Air, 


,perfumed,medicated. qunes 0 OBESITY. "AGENTS ¥ WANTED. 
¥o inte two inches space. poe he minutes. 
it for laable. for Catarrh, 
FREE valuable book with medical testimonials. ‘Write to-day. 


The . L. Century Thermal Bath Cabinet Co, 
(ENT HOUSE, REGENT STRERT, LONDON, Wd STRERT, LONDON, W. 





















ISTONS 
FLOUR 





mt 


: i 


B) i 





WHY SEARCH ELSEWHERE 
when we alone 
have the necestary variety for selection ? 
Send for Catalogue. 





Astonished ? 


There is no necessity to be. 
For many years we have been 
telling you that Globe Polish 
will clean any description of 
Metal work without injuring it 
or your hands. 


Its uses are indeed too nu- 
merous to be told. Any Metal 
work that will stand touching 
can be cleaned with Globe. 
It requires no mixing, but is 
always ready for use. Its great 
advantages over all its com- 
petitors enable its Proprietors 
to claim the largest sale in the 
World. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


RAIMES & CoO., 


Stockton-on-Tees, or Bow, London, E. 
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De LARUE & 60'S FOUNTAIN PENS 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” (ratentep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 


ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


























THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FIOUID PENCIL, (Patenten) 





ORDINARY SIZE, : DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the & | 6 


5/ “  HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 








DEH GLA RU B’sS 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 
HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 
Secure from Dust and Evaporation. 


} THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE 
INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. 


Section, wei Construction. Prices “6% 060 from 2 / 6 to 45 / - 


ALSO THE 


“SWIFT” WRITING INKS 


Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 














SB0LD BZ ALI STATIONERS. 
Wholesal:: only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE * CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C, 
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Borax Dry Soap 
pure antiseptic soap 
** sin fine powder: :-: 


Between the labour of washing clothes with bar soap, and the 
rotting of them with cheap compounds, there is a safe and middle 
course in Borax Dry Soap. 

It saves the rubbing, but does not injure the clothes. 
It loosens the dirt, but does not wear the fabric. 

It lasts a long time. It is not so swift as others in con- 
sumption. It is cheaper in the end. 





aoe ad Sold by grocers, oilmen, and stores, in 
is : Mlb, lb, and ilb. packets. Write for 
: At booklet, “The Vanity of Men.” 

NS SOLAK 


Wes 
Ig SR By Special Appointment Makers to Her Majesty. 


PATENT BORAX CO., LTD., LADYWOOD, BIRMINGHAM. 


No. 239. 





























|| BRAND'S 
sppetiser || ESSENCE 


DERBY SAUCE is essentially an 


appetiser. It adds to the flavour, and OF 

gives a piquancy to fish, flesh, or fowl. 

With hot or cold viands it is absolutely 

indispensable. It is used in all the if 


principal clubs and restaurants, and is 
sold everywhere. 





however, and if your grocer will not 


supply it to you, we will, on receipt of Prepared from Finest Meat 
8 penny stamps. 





over the World. 





S. GULLIVER & CO.,Ltd., 


7, Argyll St., Oxford Circus, W. ; 


Or 112, Belvedere Road, LAMBETH; or 
AYLESBURY, BUCKS. 


Proprietors of VINDAYT, the New Vinegar. 





application to 


There is only one DERBY SAUCE, F oO R I N V A L ij D S 2 


Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


Price Lists of Invalid Speciakies free on 


Awarded 50 Gold Medals. BRAND & CO., LTD., 








MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 


The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Co., Ltd., is published by 
special permission of the kussian Court. 
‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept. 
‘* Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 


































BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


HITCHING’S nox BABY CARS. 


Under Patronage of H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
a — RECENT STREET, W. 


LONDON, ST. Crore” "SPACE, S HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
LIVERPOOL {ics.t07; ‘Duke street. 
Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 
HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 


High Grade Baby Carriages in the World, having Special 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 
Picterial List Post Free. 
Telegrams ‘‘'HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘‘ 2543, GERRARD,” 


ih A 


z HAVE STOOD THE TEST entareninars ere alee a a 


usefulness, reliability and fine workmanshi 


BTHE SRITION STYLOGRAPHIOC PENS.| 







































== Plain (as thie) §/-, Gold-Mounted, 7/- each. and 3 ae 
5 Grire torge super quality, the “Special,” §/- Plain 
Bin and 12/6 Mounted. Obtain af your Statione, or sent 2 my he oy Q will be sent pos Fe 
— bee ‘ite of all imitations these pens still papa n the standard articles. It will pa a better to give 5/- for a pen that will please you 
= an A seed the | for years, than to half the money for a thing you wil. Srow aside in disgust after a few days or weeks’ 
stand behind our goods with a wants offer to refund money in full if pen is ees within seven days from purchase. 
We cannot do more than that—you should not do less than try th 


We make also a complete range of Fountain Pens with Nibs, 2/6 to 16/6. Write a Illustrated Catalogue. 
arc WARREN & tes 91: > 92, Creat Saffron ve London, E.C. 


WN WWMIl) ah | Ht} 1 TM WM 


LEVESON & SONS’ INVALID Cuairs AND GARRIACES. 


Spinal Couches, Bed-Rests, -Res' 
description of Furniture for te ines Pivethic’ pnts, Bed- Tables, and overs 


7, PANDIDE, | OXFORD $T.. London London, &.W. 
| 35, PIOCADILLY, Manchester. ‘ 7 
8, ALBION STREET, Leeds. 


96, BOLD STREET: LNOrPOOl | EVESON’S \\ 








se of Invalids. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


LEVESON’S STANHOPE CAR. 
Special Design. 


















ILKLEY COUCHES. 
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Save 
Repair 
Bills. 





|| Si Se Sb St SE SE 


AN IDEAL PRESENT. 








Sh Si Sh Sh 6h Sh eb ep 





HEN purchasing a Typewriter, 
do not lose sight of the fact 
that many machines are poorly 

and cheaply constructed. A machine 
of this description is a source of con- 
stant annoyance, and will soon double 
its cost in repair bills. 





RS) RO 99 aR 6 8 cm RR 














|| <a 00 <a> 06 <a 0 ~<a 0 <a 6 6 <i 0) <a 
_ 


HE SMITH PREMIER TYPE- 
WRITER is the MOST DUR- 
ABLE MACHINE. No other 

so thoroughly holds its own, shows 
less effect of wear or requires so little 
attention. 





ONE FILLING 








Fountain Pen 
106 166 25/Ristfee 





One PEN 






Lasts for Days 











Send for Art Catalogue 
post free. 


che Sinith Premier 


14 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 





Catal 
fore 
Free 





© % 
¥ + 
¥ % 
t z 
Cypewriter Co., 
4 + 
& + 
¥ + 
& & 














LSE SEREEEEES 


Endures for years 








Manufacturers 


MABIE.TODD s BARD 
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There's Security in 


CARTER’S 
wore ee @TTL 









Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dizziness, Flashes of 
Heat, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Acid Eructations, 
Bad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Black 
Specks floating before 
the Eyes, Flatulency, 
Wind about the Heart, 
Pains between the Shoulder Blades, Bilious, Sick 
and Nervous Headaches, Distress from too 
Hearty Eating, Constipation, Yellow Skin, 
Heartburn, Pasty Complexion, Sluggish Liver, 
Great Mental Depression, and a general feeling Small Plil 
of being below par. ao eee 





Small Dose, 


In glass tubes. = Of all chemists. Note steel-engraved labels ° 
blue letters on white ground, and name of proprietors, Carter Small Price. 
Medicine Co. Dose, one at night; but the first night take three. — 


They “‘TOUCH’’ the LIVER, 


Rut he SURE they are CAR TER "S.. 


Effervescent 

















BUT NOT 





Gass-y. 


=———————— 











In the morning, a few drops of 


| SOZODONT, 










Emerson’s The 
Browo- SELT ZER Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
arent the World, 
Pains at nang obey of the eyes will sweeten the breath all day. 
Pain at the base of the brain 
Pain like a band around the SOZODONT 






temples 
Pain like a weight on the head 
Pain like ceaseless hammering 
This successful American Remedy 
fs an effervescent powder taken in 
water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
ine. Does not depress the heart. 






keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 







t gives instant relief in casesof Brain 
Fag, Nervous, Sick, or Bilious Head- 
aches. Money refunded where it 
fails to cure. 
Three sizes—134d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
If your chemist fails to stock, send his name 
your order to 
EMERSON’S DRUG CO., Ltd., 
4, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





in Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 
Be sure of having SOZODONT. 















wea 
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SOME POSITIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE 


Remington 
“Typewriter. 


NOT the newest, but the best. 

NOT built to sell only, but for hard work. 

NOT an experiment, but a writing machine. 

NOT the easiest to carry, but the most durable. 

NOT the easiest to learn, but the easiest to use. 

NOT the cheapest at first cost, but the cheapest in the end. 

NOT an embodiment of one-day theories, but of tested mechanical principles. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.; 263, OXFORD ST.,W. (West End Branch), 

















PAi Ms 


tN inn 


Courts of Europe. 
STRAP LEGGING. 
price YQ./Q ver pat. 







to 
H.R.H. The Duchess of York, 
and the Principal 


THE NEW 


PIG-SKIN or TAN-HIDE. 





Glacé Kid Button Boot, Whole Golosh, 
Straight Cap, Smart Toe. 






Calf Kid, Wax Calf Golosh, 
Smart Medium or Square Toe, Lace or Button 


NOTE.—In consequence of the Large Showrooms 
=: (hitherto the Largest in London) at 116 & 117, New 
: Bond Street, being found insufficient to contatahhe 
= accommodate the daily influx AY ao 
~ West-End Branch Warechouse at 21 & 22, 
Sloane Street, co month of Sep- 
tember. The new Branch Warehouse will contain the 
est and most Perfectly Appointed Fitting Rooms 
in Europe. 


warsnonee + 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, ‘ee-t=¢ 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


4LL LETTERS ro CITY wamumousE. 


Carriage Paid on British Letter Orders only, 
but not on Approbation Parcels. Goods sent on 
Approbation to any Address in Great Britain. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
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‘“WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
A ROSE 
(2 & 


BY ANY OTHER NAME WOULD 
SS i 
SS oF Ss: 







SMELL AS SWEET,” 


But there is only one Name for the 
Original and Best 


LIME JUICE 
CORDIAL, 


e AND THAT IS 


J ROSE'S 
ae 


ot IN THE BOTTLES EMBOSSED WITH 
QO") THE LIME FRUIT. 














EVERY HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING TRUNK 
sas Ought to contain A BOTTLE of 


4ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It prevents any over-acid state of the blood, and = be kept in every 
re aes — s 14 in readiness for any emergency. It ALWAYS does 
OOD—NEV. m. It forms a DELIGHTFUL, » INVIGORATING, 
y COOLING. SOOTH NG. "and HEALTH-GIVING beverage. It acts as simply, 
yet just as powerfully, on the animal s ME as sunshine does on the vegetab’ e 
world, and one BY NATURAL MEANS, without hazardous force, all 
laid foetid or POISONOUS MATTER. It is IMPOSSIBLE to OVERSTATE its 
; GREAT VALUE in WEALTH or DISEASE. Its effect on any DISORDERED 
pees or FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY wer ue It is, in fact, NATURE’S 
wy OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE 


CAUTION.—See capsule marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a Worthless Imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C, ENO'S PATENT, 


SCHWEITZER’S 











AN ABSOLUTELY PURE COCOA. 
“6 Morning at the Palace. = hy pleasing te be able to record that, thanks to a good night's 





Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects rom 
Thursday’s exciting incidents. She partook, a to at seven o'clock in the morning, of her cup of cocoa.” 
Daily Chronicle, March roth, 1900. 


‘6 has a cup of Scnweitzer’s COCOATINA brought to her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later 
The Queen uses the eame beverage at the breakfast table,” —Sogsely. 

















FF 
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Medical 
Opinions 


IDEAL TONIC WINE. 





The following have been selected from a large number of similar communications received from Members 
of the Medical Profession, in order to illustrate the unvarying success which has attended the use 
of VIBRONA in cases of every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly trustworthy 
and efficient Tonic is the one thing needed. 


Heads the list as a Tonic Stimulant. 


*“VIBRONA heads the list in my 
estimation in cases where a tonic and stimulant 
are needed.” 8596 p.—L.R.C.P., L.M. 


Successful where Quinine failed. 


“IT have used VIBRONA in a case of 
recovery from Typhoid with great prostration. 
Quinine caused Headache and Vertigo. I had 
discontinued it when VIBRONA came under 
my notice. It caused no complications, and 
I can therefore with confidence bear testimony 
to its value.” 26995 w.—L.R.C.P., L.M. 


No symptom of Cinchonism. 


“TI have prescribed VIBRONA in 
Neurasthenia and general debility, and find it 
has all the advantages of Cinchona combined 
with the tonic stimulating properties of good 
Port Wine. The combination is much more 
elegant, and apparently more useful, than any 
other form of Cinchona, and there was not any 
symptom of cinchonism.” 21195 s.—M.R.C.S. 


Can be taken by the most delicate. 


“The lady for whom I prescribed 
VIBRONA writes that she certainly feels 
stronger since taking it, and one of its great 
recommeniations is, that it is not too sweet. 
In this respect she described the Wine as a 
perfect tonic which can be taken by the most 
delicate person.”’ 10796 b.—M.D., F.R.C.S.I1. 


Eminently serviceable in debility. 


‘* As a restorative in post-influenza debility 
I think VIBRONA should prove eminently 
serviceable. Quinine is certainly the most 
reliable antidote we at present possess for the 
Influenza poison, and as one frequently finds 
difficulty in getting certain patients to tolerate 
even small doses of Quinine, I consider your 
most elegant and pleasant preparation a very 
important addition to our resources for 
exhibiting this remedy in such cases. One can 
hardly realise that the Wine contains a bitter 
ingredient; it has the taste of a superior old 
port wine. I shall have pleasure in prescribing 
VIBRONA in suitable instances in full belief 
that it will act beneficially.” 5798 n.—M.D. 




















A most valuable Tonic. 


““T have ordered VIBRONA frequently 
for my patients, and I have always been very 
much pleased with its effect. I consider it a 
most valuable tonic, and my pat.ents have all 
spoken highly of it.” 30496 b.—M.D., 
M.R.C.S. 


Stimulant, Nutrient and Tonic. 


“I consider VIBRONA an exceedingly 
palatable combination of stimulant, nutrient, 
and tonic. It is easy of digestion, and in 
every way has given me the utmost 
satisfaction.” 181196 b.—M.D., M.R.C.S. 


An excellent Tonic and Invigorant. 


“VIBRONA is an excellent tonic and 
invigorant in cases recovering from acute 
illness, especially Influenza, and in the debility 
of old age. I can have no hesitation in 
prescribing it in cases where such a Wine is 
indicated.” 151195 b.—M.B., C.M. 


Deserving of all praise. 


“T find VIBRONA excellent, and 
deserving of all the praise said in its favour.” 
1495 h.—M.D., M.R.C.S. 


Gained unqualified approval. 


‘IT have tried VIBRONA in several 
suitable cases, and am bound to give it my 
unqualified approval.” ariig5 f.—M.A., 
L.R.C.P. 


Very far in advance of other wines. 


“I consider VIBRONA a _ perfect 
preparation very far in advance of any of the 
numerous vinous compounds I have tested.” 
27296 b.—M.D., M.R.C.S. 




















Every confidence in recommending it. 


“I have made a personal trial of 
VIBRONA and can speak most highly of its 
stimulating and tonic properties, for I am 
convinced that by its use I regained my strength 
more rapidly than I would otherwise have done. 
I shall have every confidence in recommending 
VIBRONA as a tonic and stimulant ot the 
highest nature.” 18398 a.—M.B., C.M 








N.B.—It is scarcely necessary to remark that, whilst scrupulously respecting the wishes of the Medical Profession, 
in withholding the names and addresses of our correspondents, we guarantee the bond fide character of every 
communication of which we may now, or at any other time, make use. The original letters ave always open to the 
inspection of any Member of the Profession, and this fact wiil sufficiently attest their genuineness. 





Vib THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses by all 
leading chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores, at 3/9, or carriage paid at 4/- from 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & CGO., LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 








BECAUSE 


VIBRONA is a new and 
improved form of the cele- 
brated Cinchona Suceirubra, 
the source of Quinine, ac- 
knowledged by the entire 
Medical Profession to be 
the supreme Tonic. 


VIBRONA is pleasant to 
take, and does not produce 
the headache, deafness, or 
other disagreeable sensa- 
tions caused by Quinine. 


VIBRONA contains all the 
tenic and aromatic princi- 
ples of Cinchona, and is 
therefore greatly superior 
to Quinine alone. 


Vibrona Art Series No. 4.} 








Ideal Tonic 








ULYSSES DERIDING POLYPHEMUS. 


BECAUSE 


VIBRONA is the Best 
Restorative in all enfeebled 
conditions of the system, 
whether arising from illness, 
sleeplessness or excessive 
fatigue. 


VIBRONA. never fails to 
“act like a charm" in 
cases of Anzemia, Neuralgia, 
Influenza, insomnia, and 
Nervous Exhaustion. 


VIBRONA is not a secret 
remedy, nor a quack medi- 
cine. The claims made on 
its behalf as the Ideal Tonic 
have been amply verified 
by the highest scientific 
and madical authorities. 


[Vibrona The Ideal Tonic. 


After the painting by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 


BRITISH ART FOR BRITISH HOMES. The proprietors of VIBRONA invite the 





attention of the public to an entirely new 


and original scheme by which they are enabled to offer reproductions of Famous Pictures by some 
of our most celebrated Painters at a price which appears incredible. 

The above is a copy in miniature of the fourth of the series, the first being “ Cranmer at Traitor's Gate,” 
by Fredk. Goodall, R.A.; the second, ‘The Fighting Temeraire,” by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; and the third, 


“Flatford Mill,” by J. Constable, R.A. 


The originals are Sepias, on fine plate paper 


measuring 20x25 inches, and in fidelity of outline and richness of tone are equal to proof 
etchings costing several guineas. 

Each Picture of the series will be obtainable for the nominal sum of Half-a-crown, and on receipt of 
Postal Order or stamps for this amount will be forwarded carefully packed, and carriage paid to any 
address within the United Kingdom, or any Country in the Postal Union. 
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‘* Excellent, of great value.’’— Lancet. 
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Visible Writing. 

High Speed. 

Permanent Alignment. 
Direct Inking. 
Interchangeable Type. 
Small Size. Great Strength. 
Low Prices. High Values. 








Special list No. 190 gives full particulars, Send postcard. ‘ 
REFERENCES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. No. 7, CASH PRICE £10 :10 : O 








THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CoO., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 
London Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE. West End Agency: T. DIXON, 195, OxFoRD ST. | 


j 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 6d. 
per month (second- 
and, 10s. 6d. per 


month) on the Three 
Years’ “8 —Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


BEGHSTEIN PIANOS = 


for Hire 
on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 
of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
































‘EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


SPECIAL FEATURE. 


DEBENTURE POLICY WITH ALL BENEFITS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


PREMIUMS FOR INSURANCE OF £1,000 AT AGE 30. 
Payable throughout Life, £26 10 10| 16 Limited Payments, £48 10 O | 20 Limited Payments, £86 '7 6 
Securing Annuity of £60 for 20 years from the date of the Death of Assured, and payment of £1,000 
at expiration of that period. 
Also guaranteed Surrender Values at any time between the date of the death of the Life Assured and the 
end of the Annuity period. 








HOLIDAY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


No holiday is perfect without a means of photographing interesting 
places and incidents. Kodak Cameras are light, compact, and 
eminently suited for all holiday-makers, ladies, cyclists, etc. Kodaks 
are mastered in a few minutes, and require no dark room for chang- 
ing the films. Kodaks from 5s. to £7 7s. KODAK, Limited, 43, 
Clerkenwell Rd., LONDON, E.C.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford 
St., W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.; also at 96, Bold St., Liverpool. 








THERE IS NO KODAK BUT THE EASTMAN KODAK. 
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Pi 220%. | NESTLE’S | 
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(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 


INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 
Belly, whtlisimo IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
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OGL ONG Highest Medical Authorities, sent free on application to 
H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, B.C: 
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